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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HESE Eight Volumes 12mo, with the Roman Hiſtory, to 
' the End of the Commonwealth, in Ten Volumes 8vo; the 


* Hory of the Arts and Sciences of the, Ancients, Three Volu mes 
vo; and the Methed of Studying the Belles Pn 2 Three Vo- 


lumes 8v0 ; compleat Mr. Rollin's Works. 5 "(LOO 


MN. B. Mr. Crevier has continued Mr. Bollix' 3 Mn H; ifory, 
containing the Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, en ren to 
Cenſtantines in Ten Volumes, Octa vo. * 
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LP OBATIDO NB. 
Paris, 3 Sept. 1729. 
HAVE read, by order of the n manuſcript 


entitled, The Ancient Hiſtory of the Eg yptians, Carthaginians, 
Afprians, Babylonians, Medes, Per figns, » Macedonians aud Greeks, &c. 


In this work appears the ſame principles of religion, of probity, 
and the ſame happy endeavours to improve the minds of youth, 


which are ſo conſpicuous i in all the writings of this author, 
The preſent work i is not confined merely to the inſtruction of 
young people, but may be of ſervice to all perſons in general, 

who will now have an opportunity of reading, in their native 
tongue, a. great number of curious events, which before were 


known to few my the learned. * 
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52 HE Proprietors of this edition of Nollia's Ancient Hiſtory 
beg leave to inform the Publick, that it was publiſhed 
by the author at different times, and, as he himſelf  acknow- 


ledges, 1 en certain plan of execution, This rendered it 
neceſſary for t or introdd 
do cach publication; but the whole being now compleated, 


im to emit a patticular preface or introduction 


the editors have combined all his introduction into one, and 
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have omitted ſuch paſſages as were either ſuperfſuous of redun- 
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Upon a moſt careful peruſal of the author's general preface, 


they were in ſome doubt whether the ſame might net be entirely 
e without any detriment to the work. The reputation 
the author, the piety of his ſentiments, which elaſh with 
roteſtant Chriſtianity, and the bene- 
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volenece of bis intention, determined them to give it to the 
publick with but a very few alteratiqns, 
lay. Mr. Rollin would have approved of h 
and in this county. 
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From the deſultory manner in which the original was firſt 
publiſhed, as already mentioned, the editors found it expedient 


to give the author's Introductory obſervations and PO a 
new but regular n the propriety of which they 


hambly hope mult. be obvious, id every. reader, .clpecially as 
they have preſeryed all the original ideas, obſervations, and 
ecriticiſms of the excellent author, 
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A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend Dr. FaAxcis 
ATTERBURY, late Lord | Biſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. 
RoLLiN, in Commendation of this Work. 


Rewerende atque Eruditiſime Vir, ny 2 


NUM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta ædes tuas habi- 
tat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertiſſe; ſtatui ſalutatum te ire, 


ut primùm per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex pedum in- 


firmitate aliquandiu dilatum, chm tandem me impleturum ſpe- 
rarem, fruſtra fai; domi non eras. Reſtat, ut quod coram 
exequi non potui, ſcriptis ſaltem literis præſtem; tibique ob 
ea omnia, quibus à te auctus ſum, beneficia, grates agam, 
quas habeo certe, & ſemper habiturus ſum, maximas. 
Revera munera illa librorum nuperis à te annis editorum 
egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt. Multi enim facio, & 


te, vir præſtantiſſime, & tua omnia quæcunque in iſto litera- 


rum genere perpolita ſunt; in quo quidem Te cæteris omnibus 
ejuſmodi ſcriptoribus facilè antecellere, atque eſſe eundem & 


dicendi & ſentiendi magiſtrum optimum, prorsds exiſtimo: 
camque in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantulum ipſe & operz & 


temporis poſuerim, liberè tamen profiteor me, tua cum legam 
ac relegam, ea edoctum eſſe A te, non ſolim quæ neſciebam 


. Þrorsds,. ſed etiam quæ antea didiciſſe mihi viſas ſum. Modeſtè 


itaque nimium de opere tuo ſentis, cum juventuti tantùm inſti- 


tuendæ elaboratum id eſſe contendis. Ea certè ſeribis, quæ à 


viris iſtiuſmodi rerum haud imperitis, cum voluptate & fructu 


legi poſſunt. Vetera quidem & ſatis cognita revocas in memo- 


riam ; ſed ita revocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes ; ut aliquid vetuſ- 
tis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis quod omnino tuum : bo- 
naſque picturas bona in Juct collocando efficis, ut etiam iis, à 
quibus ſæpiſſimè conſpectæ ſunt, elegantiores tamen ſolitò ap- 
pareant, & placeant magis. | . 

Certe, dum Xenophontem ſæpiùs verſas, ab illo & ea que 
2 te plurimis in locis narrantur, & ipſum ubique narrandi mo- 
dum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xenophontei nitorem ac venuſ- 
tam fimplicitatem non imitari tantùm, ſed plane aſſequi: ita 
ut fi Gallice ſciſſet Xenophon, non aliis illum, in eo argu- 


mento quod tractas, verbis uſurum, non alio prorsis more 


ſcripturum judicem. 
Hzc go, haud afſentandi causa (quod vitium procul à me 


abeſt) ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cùm enim pulchris 3 


te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, aut in alio quopiam 
. 0 doctrinæ 


8 
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doctrinæ genere referendis imparem me ſentio, volui tamen 


propenſi erga te animi gratique teſtimonium proferre, & te 


aliquo ſaltem munuſculo, etſi perquam diſſimili, remunerari. 
erge, vir docte admodum & venerande, de bonis literis, 

quæ nunc neglectæ paſſim & ſpretæ jacent, bene mereri: per 

juventutem Gallicam (quando illo ſolummodo te utilem eſſe 


vis) optimis & præceptis & exemplis informare. 


nod ut facias, annis ætatis tua elapſis multos adjiciat 
Deus 1 iiſque decurrentibus ſanum te præſtet atque incolumem. 
Hoe ex animo optat ac vovet EO 


Tui obſervantiſſimus. 


FPIAAN SIS Ul Rorrns ts. 


Pranſurum te meeum poſt feſta dixit mihi amieus ille noſter 
qui tibl vicinus eſt. Cm ſtatueris tecum quo die adfuturus 
es, id iti fignificabis., Me certè annis maliſque debilitatam, 
quandocungue veneris, demi invenile, 
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that you were returned to Paris, I reſolved to wait on 

you, as ſoon as my health would admit. After having been 
prevented by the gout for ſome time, I was in hopes at length 
of paying my reſpects to you at your houſe, and went thither, 
but found you not at home, It is incumbent on me therefore 
to do that in writing, which-I could not in perſon, and to re- 
turn. you my acknowledgments for all the favours you have 
been pleaſed to confer upon me, of which, I beg you will be 
aſſured, that I ſhall always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe. - 

And indeed I eſteem the books you have lately publiſhed, 
as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do me very great 
honour. For TI have the higheſt regard, moſt excellent Sir, 
both for you, and for every thing that comes from ſo maſter! 
hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat ; in whic 
if I muſt believe that you not only excel all other writers, but 
are at the ſame time the beſt maſter of ſpeaking and thinkin 
well; and I freely confeſs that, though I had applied ſome time 
and pains in cultivating theſe ſtudies, when JI read your volumes 
over and over again, I was inſtructed in things by you, of 
which | was not only entirely ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf 
to have learnt before. You have therefore too modeſt an opi- 
nion -of your work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely for 
the inſtruction of youth. What you write may undoubtedly 
be read with pleaſure and improvement by perſons not unac- 
quainted in learning of the ſame kind. For whilſt you call to 
mind ancient facts and things ſufficiently known, you do it in 
ſuch a manner, that you illuſtrate, you embelliſh them ; ſtill 
adding ſomething new to the old, ſomething entirely your own 
to the labours of others: By placing good pictures in a good 
light, you make them appear with unuſual elegance and more 
3 beauties, even to thoſe who have ſeen and ſtudied them 
moſt. . 

In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, you have 
certainly extracted from him, both what you relate in many 
places, and .every where his very manner of relating ; you 
ſeem not only to have umitated, but attained the ſhining ele- 
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: 'A LETTER written by the Right Reverend Dr. Francis | 
; _ ATTERBURY, late Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, to Mr. | 
f ' RoLLin, in Commendation of this Work. | | 

Reverend and maſt Learned Sir, | | | 
i 2 HEN I was informed by a friend who lives near you, 
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E and beautiful ſimplicity of that author's ſtyle: So that 
ad Xenophon excelled in the French language, in my judg- 
ment, he would have uſed no other words, nor written in any 
other method, upon the ſubje& you treat, than you have done. 

I do not ſay this out of flattery (which is far from being my 
vice) but from my real ſenſe and opinion. As you have en- 
riched me with your fine preſents, which I know how incapa- 
ble I am of repaying either in the ſame or in any other kind of 
learning, I was willing to teſtify my gratitude and affection 
for you, and at leaſt to make you ſome ſmall, though exceed- 
ingly unequal, return. 

Go on, moſt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve well of 
ſound literature, which now lies univerſally neglected and de- 
ſpiſed. Go on, in forming the youth of France (ſince you will 
have their utility to be your ſole view) upon the beſt precepts 
and examples, ; 

Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to add many 
years to your life, and during the courſe of them to preſerve 
you in health and ſafety, This is the earneſt wiſh and prayer of 


Your moſt obedient Servant, | 


Francis ROF YER. 


P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to 
dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed upon 
the dayF be pleaſed to let him know it. Whenever you come, 


you will be ſure to find one, ſo weak with age and ills as I am, 
at home, 1 


December 26, 1731. 
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Proyant Histonr, gficially with re- 
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E ftudy of profane hiftory would be 
unworthy of à ferious attention, and Fin 
| a conſiderable length of time, if it 7 and chro- 
were confined to the dry knowledge of ancient . 
tranſactions, and an ünpleaſing engriry into 
the: wras when each of them happened. It little eongerns ud 
to know, that there was once ſuch men as Alexander, Cæſar, 
Ariſtides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that period 3-- 
that the empire of the Afyrians made way for that of the Ba- 
bylonians, and the latter fr the empire of the Medes and Per 


The Half of 


| fians, who were themſelves ſubjected by the Macedonians, at 


theſe were afterwards by the Romans. . | 3 
But it highly concerns us ta know, by what . 1 | 
methods thoſe empires were founded; the ſteps ＋ riſe and fall 
by which they roſe to the exalted pitch of gran- 7 "PT 
deur we ſo much admire; what it was that conſtituted their true 
glory and felicity, and the cauſes of their declenſion and fall. 
It is of no leſs importance. to ſtudy atten- _ oy penint 
tively the manners of different nations; their „ aba 1 * 
genius, laws, and cuſtoms; and eſpecially to nations, rp 
acquaint ourſelves with the character and dif. grear perſons that 
poſition, the talents, virtues, and even vices of 89-9 them, 
thoſe men by whom they were governed, and whoſe good or 
bad qualities contributed ta the grandeur or decay of the ſtates 
erer wheel eliey ment: too nn 
Such are the great objects which ancient hiſtory preſents ;. 
exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world ; and, at the ſame time, all the great men who were 
any ways conſpicuous ; thereby inſtructing us, by example 
rather than precept, in the arts of empire and war, the prin- 
ciples of government, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil 
ſociety, and the conduct of life that ſuits all ages and conditions. 
We acquire, at the ſame time, another know- _ 3. The origin 
ledge,. which cannot but excite the attention of and progreſs off 
all perſons who have a taſte and inclination for «rs and ſciences, 
polite learning; I mean, the manner in which arts and ſciences 
You. I. - Hi WE, "ooo 


* 
* | 
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n En 4 
"were invented, cultivated, and improved; we there diſcovsr, 
-arfd trace as it were with the eye, their origin and progreſs ; | 
and perceive, with admiration, that the nearer we approach IF ! 
chote countries which were once inhabited by the ſons df Noah, 1 
in the greater. perfection we find the arts and ſciences z. and that * 
. 
t 


they ſeem to be either neglected or forgot, in proportion to the 

remoteneſs of nations from them; ſo that, when men attempted?ꝰ 

to revive thoſe arts and ſciences, they were obliged to go back FF * 

Ro the fource from whence they originally flowed. Þ  *? 
1.give only a tranſient view of theſe objects, though ſo very. | 5 


important, in this place, becauſe I have already treated them 

with {ſome extent elſewhere *. 3 | e 
4. The cbferv. But another object, of infinitely greater im- tl 
#ng, eſpecially, th: portance, Claims our attention. For although 1 
<connettion between profane hiſtory treats only of nations who had If 
Haeres and profane imbibed all the chimeras of a ſuperſtitious wor- fa 
2 84 hip; and abandoned themſelves to all the irre ] ſh 
Zularities of which human nature, after the fall of the firſt u 
man, became capable; it nevertheleſs proclaims univerſally the e 
greatneſs of the Almighty, his power, his juſtice, and above Tit 
All, the admirable wiſdom with which his providence governs © 
the univerſe. | | 5 2 02 
If the + inherent conviction of this laſt truth raiſed, accord- thi 
ing to Cicero's obſervation, the Romans above all other na- FF ter 
tions 3 we may, in like manner, affirm, that nothing gives, 4. 
hiltory a greater ſuperiority to many other branches of litera- tea 
ture, than to ſee in a manner imprinted, in almoſt every page tha 
of it, the precious foctfieps' and ſhining proofs of this great x PP 
truth, 4/z. that God diſpoſes all events, as ſupreme lord and 28e 
ſovereign; that he alone determines the fate of kings and the MF **-/* 
duration of empires ; and that he, for reaſons inſcrutable to | V 
all but himſelf, transfers the government of kingdoms from Huta 
one nation to another. | ö . et tor bad dati. 
He prefil:d at Wie diſcover this important truth in going Pre. 
le diſperfion of back to moſt remote antiquity, and the origin ty, 
men, ofter rbe flood. of profane hiſtory; I mean to the diſperſion | and « 
of the poſterity of Noah into the ſeveral countries of the earth * well 
where they ſettled. Liberty, chance, views of intereſt, aleve "ly 

for certain countries, and ſuch like motives, were, in ontward | 

Appearance, the only cauſes of the different choice which men 
; ; made * 7 
n III. zn4 TV. Of the netbod | tal : F | ey 

III. 2n . the met taljum nutnine omni i guberna - 

7. teaching and An the Belles | riqu⸗ theatres, 8 * — 
ttres, &c. I nationeſque ſuperavimus. Orat, de. bat th 
7 Pietate ac religione, atque hae Aruſp. reſp, n. 19. oeuntries 


Ana fapientia quod deorum immor- þ, „„ erte, 
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EY made in theſe various migrations. But the ſcriptures inform 
„uns, that amidſt the trouble and confuſion that followed the 
> Þ ſudden change in the language of Noah's deſcendants, God 
preſided inviſibly over all their counſels and deliberations ; that. 
at nothing was tranfacted but by the Almighty's appointment; 
he and that he only guided ® and ſettled all mankind, agreeably 
ed, to the diftates of his mercy and juſtice: (a) The Lord ſcattered 
ck Þ them abroad from thence upon the face of thy earth, 3 x 
Z AIt'is true indeed that God, even in thoſe early ages, had a 


Kg 


| 2 peculiar regard for that people, whom he was one day to con- 
7 | nder as his own, He pointed out the country which they were 
| to inherit; he cauſed it to be pbſſeſſed by another laborious na- 
he | tion, who applied themſelves to cultivate and adorn it; and to 
eh improve, by all poſſible methods, the future inheritance of the 
1 4 Ltaelites. He then fixed, in that country, the like number of 
e, families, as were to be ſettled in it, when the ſons of Iſrael 
rre· ſhould, at the appointed time, take poſſeſſion of it; and did 


arſt ; not ſuffer any of the nations, which were not ſubject to the 
curſe pronounced by Noah againſt Canaan, to enter an inhe- 


_ ritance that was to be given up entirely to the Iſraelites. 
ens. 1 Nando dividebat Altiffimus gentes, quanda ſeparabat filios Adam. 


= con/tituit terminos populortim juxta numerum filiorum Iſrael. But 
ord... this peculiar regard of God to his future people, does not in- 
| terfere with, that which he had for the reſt of the nations of the 


_ earth, as is evident from the many paſſages of ſcripture, which 
_—_ teach us, that the entire ſucceſſion of ages is preſent to him; 
era, A that nothing is tranſacted in the whole univerſe, but by his 
pw appointment; and that he directs the ſeveral events of it from 
| w 43 age to age. (b) Tu es Deus tonſpeor /eculoram, A ſeculo aſue 
3 the in ſeculum reſpicis. . SE 8 1 2 
2 We muſt therefore conſider, as an indiſ- _ God only 5. 
= m putable principle, and as the baſis and foun- H ebe ant, $- I 
rom dation to the ſtudy of profane hiſtory, that the ; * woaiD*:.. 
; : F - 5 reſpelũ to Bis own -- . 
\-  Wprovidence of the Almighty has, from all eter- ',.5,/, and the. 
eins nity, appointed the eſtabliſhment, duration, reign of bis Sn. 
5 and deſtruction of kingdoms and empires, as wn oy 
ig -_ well in regard to the general plan of the whole univerſe, known 
. e Fonly to God, who conſtitutes the order and wonderful harniony 
itward | | * ; " of 
h men (a) Gen. xi. 8, 9. (6) Eccloſ. xxxix. 19. xxxiii. 25. ; 
made * The ancienrs themſelves, arcordirg + When the Meß High divided the 


o Pindar, (Olychp. Od. vii.) bas re- nations, and ſeparated the ſons of Adam, 
rined ſome idea, that the diſperjion of | be aſſ gned the brunds of the people ar- 
ien was not the effect of cbonce, but | cording to the number of the child: en of 
4s i bat they bad been ſettled in different | Iſrae! em be bad in wiew.) 7b it 
Fountries by rhe appein ment of provi- | one of the interpretations (ab ich apa 
ence, vet natural) that is giuen tothis ꝑ age. 


a 


* 
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of its ſeveral parts; as particularly with reſpect to the people 
af Iſrael, and ſtill more with regard to the Meſſiah, and the. 
eſtabliſhment of the church, which is his great work, the end 


and deſign of all his other works, and ever preſent to his fight: i 


(e Notum 4 jeculo ef Domino opus aun. þ 
.. God has vouchſafed to diſcover to us, in holy ſcri 


* Aa Aa * 4 


* 


part of the relation of the ſeveral nations of the eatt 


wver the kiſtory of thoſe nations, of whom we ſhall have but a 


very imperfe& idea, unleſs we have recourſe to the . inſpired: 
writers, They alone diſplay, and bring to light, the erer. 
thoughts of princes, their incoherent prqjects, their fooliſh | 
Pride, their impious and cruel ambition: They reveal tbe 
Fe cauſes and hidden ſprings of victories and overthrows ; of 
the grandeur and declenfion of nations; the riſe and ruin of; | 
ſtates; and teach us what judgment the Almighty forme botk 


ef princes and empires, and couſequently, what idea we our- 
lelves ought to entertain of them. . | 
Powerful kings Not to mention Egypt, that ſerved at firft as 
ar pointed to puniſh the cradle (if I may be allowed the . e 
prore# Iſrael, to the holy nation; which afterwards was a 


kind of ſevere priſon, and a fiery furnace toit; and at laſt, 


the ſcene of the moſt aſtoniſhing miracles that God ever wiongh 
in favpur of Ifrael ; Not to mention, I ſay, Egypt, the mighty 


t 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon furniſh a thouſand proofs of | 


the truth here advanced, | 
© Their moſt powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pelaſar, Salmanaſar, 
Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, were, in God's 
hand, as ſo many inſtruments, which he employed to puniſh 
the tranſgreſſions of his people. (4) He lifted up an enſign tothe 
nations from far, and hiſfſed unto them from the end cf the earth, to 
came and receive his orders. He himſelf put the ſword into their 
hands; and appointed their marches daily. He breathed 
courage and ardour into their ſoldiers; made their armies 
_ Indefatigable in labour, and invincible in battle; and ſpread 
terror and conſtèrnation wherever they directed their ſteps. 
As their copqueſts were ſo rapid, this ought. to have given 
them ſome glimpſe of the inviſible hand which conducted them. 
Bur, ſays one of theſe kings in the name of reſt, (e) By the 


| * , ftrengthof myhand ] have done it, and by my wiſdom; fer I am 


* prudent : 


- (69 Acts XV. 18. (d) Iſai, v. 26, 30. K. 28, 34 xiii, 4s 5˙ ; (e) Ibide 


13, 14. 


Iwill bring you out from under the | iron furnace, even out of Egypt. Exod 
Ghepdage of oi, and I will | vi. & Deut. iv, * A F 
rf gow out of their bondage, out of the |" + Sennacherib, 


9525 
ation: to his 
own people; and the little ſo diſcovered, diffuſes great light | 
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| | | ;+ 
Frudent : And 1 have removed the lonndt of the prople, au have 
robbed their treafures, and ] have put down the inhabitants like a 
valiant man. And my Hand hath feund as a neſt the riches of the © 
People: And as one gathereth eggs that are left, haue I gathered © 
all the ea rth, and there wwas none that moved the euing, Or opened 
the mauch, or pech. | 
But this monarch, fo auguſt and wiſe in his own eye, how 
did he appear in that of the Almighty? Only as a ſubaitern, 2 
ſervant ſent by his maſter : (F) The rod of his anger, and the f 
in his hand. God's deſign was to chaſtiſe, not to extirpate his 
children. But Sennacherib (g) Lad it in his heart to deſlroy and © 
cut off all nations. What then will be the iſſue of this kind of 
conteſt between the deſigns of God, and thoſe of this prince? 
(5) At the time that he fancied himſelf already rel of | 
Jeruſalem, the Lord, with a ſingle blaſt, diſperſes all his pro 
hopes; deſtroys, in one night, an hundred and fourſcore 
thouſand of his forces: Putting a book hivmne/e,; and a bridl# 
# his lips, (as though he had been a wild heaft) he leads him 
back to his own"dominions, covered with. infamy through the 
midſt of thoſe nations, who, but a little before, had beheld 
him in all his pride and haughtiveſs. ea. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears ſtill more vifibly 
governed by a providence, to which he himſelf is an entire 
ranger, although it preſides over all his deliberations, and 
determines all his actions. wy | 
(3) Being come at the head of his army to two highways; 
the one of which lead to Jeruſalem, and the other to Rabbah, 
the chief city of the Ammonites, - this king, not knowing 


which of them it would be beſt for him to ſtrike into, debatey  _ 


for ſome time with himſelf, and at laſt caſt lots. But Gad 
makes it fall on Jeruſalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pro- 
nounced againft that city, viz. to deſtroy it, to burn the 
temple, and drag its inhabitants into captivitix. 
_ (4) One would imagine, at firſt fight, that this king had 

been prompted to beſiege Tyre, merely from a political view, 
wiz. that he might not leave behind him ſo powerful and well< 
fortified a city; nevertheleſs, a ſuperior will had decreed the 
fiege of Tyre. God was reſolved, on one fide, to humble the 
8 of Ithobal its king, who fancying himſelf wiſer than 


aniel, whoſe fame was ſpread over the whole Eaſt ; and 

1 8 e ee e eh oo _—_s 

(F) Ifal, 4. 5. (g) Ibid. ver. 7. (I) Ibid, ver. 13. (i) Esek. ul. 
19, 23. () Ibid. xxvi, wii, xuviii. , 5 

® Becauſe thy | , and , and my bridle in od Tt 
thy —_— 9 og x — ears, —— 4 back by OY whkb 
therefore I will ot » hes into thy \ thou can}, & Kings ziz. as. 


FFT 
aſcribing entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence the ex- 
tent of his dominions, and the greatnefs of his riches, per- 


ſuaded himſelf that he was (2) a Grd, and ſat in the eat of ; 


God. On the other fide, he alſo was reſolved to chaſtiſe that | 
trading people for their luxury and pride; a people, who | 
thought themſelves kings of the ſea, and ſovereigns over | 
- crowned heads ; and eſpecially, that inhuman joy of the Ty- 


_ rians, in their looking upon the fall of Jeruſalem (the rival of 


Tyre) as their grandeur : Theſe were the motives which prompt- 
ed God hĩmſelf co lead Nebuchadnezzarto Tyre; and to make 
_ him execute, though unknowingly, his commands. Ipcixco 
ecce EGO ADDUCAM ad 7yrum Nebuchodanoſor. r. 
Jo recompenſe this monarch, whoſe army the Almighty 
bad cauſed () zo ferve a preat ſervice againft Tyre (theſe ate 
God's own words ;) and to compenſate the Babyloniſh troops, 
for the grievous toils they had ſuſtained during a thirteen years | 
_ *Bege ; (x) I will give, ſaith. the Lord God, the land of Egypt | 
anto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; and he fhall take her mul- 
ritude, and take her ſpoil, and take ber prey, and it ſhall be the | 
wages for his arn y. 5 | | „ | 
The fame Nebuchadnezzar, being fired with a thirſt of im- 
mortalizing his name by the grandeur of his exploits, was de- 
_ "termined to heighten the glory of his conqueſts. with ſplendour 
and magnificence, by embelliſhing the capital of his empire 
with pompous edifices, and the moſt ſumptuous ornaments. 
But whilk a ſet of adulating courtiers, on whom he laviſhed. | 
the higheſt honours and immenſe riches, make all places re- 
found with his name, an auguſt ſenate of watchfai ſpirits is 
formed, who weigh, in the balance of truth, the actions of 
kings, and from whoſe ſentence there lies no appeal. The | 
king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in which there 
' preſides a ſupreme judge, who, to a vigilance which nothin 
can elude, adds a holineſs that will not allow of the leaſt irre- 
gularity. Vigil & ſanctus In this tribunal all Nebuchadnez- 
zar's actions, which were the admiration and wonder of the 
publick, are examined with rigour; and a ſearch is made into 
the inward receſſes of his heart, to diſcover his moſt hidden 
thoughts. How will this formidable enquiry end? At the in- 
ſtant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palaces, and re- 
velving,. with a ſecret complacency, his exploits, his grandeur 
and mag ißcence, is ſaying to himſelf, (o) I. not this great 
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. Bark, xxeiii. 2, (n) Chip. xxix. 18, 20. (=) Dan, iv. 144. 
L xe 55a. Lt os | als x I 
bn incident is related more at large In tbe biftory of the Egyptians, under 
zue e Yn en, 7.) ee 
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Babylon that I built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might 225 mx 


e ex- | 
per- power, and for the honour of my majeſty ? In this very inſtant, & hen, 
by vainly flattering himſelf that he held his power ande king 
a7 A dom only from himſelf, he uſurped the ſeat of the Almighey 8 
ts a voice from heaven pronounces his, ſent-ace, and declares. to, 
FR him, that (y) bis kingdom was deparied from him, that he fruld 
Ty- be driven from men, and his dwelling be with ihe beaſts of the-field,, By 
af of. | antil be knew: that the Moſt High ruled in the Kuga of n. 
mpt- | and gave them to 'whomſoever he would. "TS IT EN 
make 8 ** This tribunal, which is for ever aſſembled, though inviſible- 
co *? mortal eyes, pronounced the like ſentence on thoſe famous. 
cConquerors, on thoſe heroes of the pagan world, who, like. 
;olity | Nebuchadnezzar, conſidered themſelves as the. ſole authors of 
e are dbeir exalted fortune; as independent to authority of every, 
oops, kind, and as not holding of a ſuperior power. . 
years | As God appointed ſome princes to be the inſtruments of hig 
Ent VEnerance, he made others the diſpenſers of his goodneſs. 
1 He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people; and, to, 
3% ihe enable him to ſupport with dignity ſo glorious a function, he. 
enduedqhim with all the qualities which conſtitute the greateſt 
f im- Kaptains and princes; and cauſed that excelent. education ta, 
WK | be given him, which the heathens ſo much admired, thaugh. 
Ar | they neither knew the author or true caufe of it. e 
Ape We ſee in profane hiſtory the extent and fwiftneſs of his 
"35 conqueſts, the intrepidity of his courage, the wiſdom of his. 
iſheg RY, Views and deſigns; his greatneſs of foul, his noble generoſity ;. 
es re. dis truly paternal affection for his ſubjects ; and, in them, . he. 
1 „ grateful returns of love and tenderneſs, which made them con- 
ns of ſider him rather as their protector and father, than as their- 
'The bord and ſovereign. We find, I ſay, all theſe particulars in 
there Profane hiſtory 5 but we do not perceive the ſecret principle of 
thing ſo many exalted qualities, nor the hidden ſpring. which fer 
re . ²— +5 / 1657, 5 —— PHT TED IR Y 
* But Iſaiah affords us this light, and delivers himfelf in, 
. words ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of the God who in- 
o ſpired him. He * repreſents this all- Powerful God of armies, 
idden 2 leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before him, conduct- 
he in- n nn ; | 3 ing 
— re- 1 (p) Dan. iv. 31, 32. TO E N 
ndeur  ® Thus ſaith the Lord to bis aneint- I pieces . and eat i 
great ad, to cal. oboe he Band T baue* Tender 2 . COP ; we W 
abylon bolden, to ſubdue nations before bim: And I will give thee the treaſures of 
And I Twill Jooſe the loins of kings to | darkneſs, and bidden riches of res- 
134. open before bim the twwo-lequed gates, | places, that thou-gugyeft know, that D 
. and the 3 not be ſhut. Ib Lord, which lk thes by thy name, 
„ under Iwill go before thee, and make the 22 the God of Iſrœul. Ia. Xr. 13. 8 


croaled Places ftraight : I will break in. 
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Ing him from city to city, and ftom province: to provieeesy | 


J jubduing nations before him, logſeniug thedeins of tings, breaking in 
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piices gates of braſs, cutting in ſumlen the bars of iron, throwing 
down the walls and bulwarks of, cities, and putting him in 
poſſeſſion g the treaſures of darkneſs, and the hidden richer of | 
SCCC0%%/%/%/% , nt A447 16S ret 
| The prophet alſo tells us the cauſe and motive of all 
theſe wonderful events. It was in order to puniſh. Babylon, 
and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducts Cyrus, ep 
dy ſtep, and gives ſucceſs to all his enter priges. (r) I Save 
raiſed him up in righteouſneſs, aud 1 æuill direct all his auays. 
For Jacob m feruant's Jake, and Iſrael mine ele, But this 
prince is ſo blind and ungrateſul, that he does dot know his 
maſter, nor remember his benefaQor. ( / have. /urnamed uber. 
though thou baft not knonun:me.—1 ginded thee, though thou bajt | 
nat Ruowun e, M | 1 44 2 ol 11. robe 3 f 
ne image of Men ſeldom form to themſeives a rigat Jug ; 
CST on a han ret dar Db th | 
regal power. . The ſcripture only gixed us à full idea of them, | 
and this it does in a wonderful manner, (?) under che image 
of a very large and ſtrong tree, whoſe top reaches to heaven, 
and whoſe branches extend to the extremities of the garth. Av 
its foilage 3s very abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit 
At conſtitutes the ornament and felicity of the plains around it. 
It ſupplies a prateful ſhade, and a ſecure. retreat to beaſts of 
every kind: Animals, both wild and tame, are ſafely lodged 
undes its hoſpitable branches; the birds of beaven dwelt in the 
boughs of it, and it ſupplies food to all- living creatures. 
Can there be a more ju or more inſtructive idea of ths 
kingly office, whoſe true grandeur and ſolid, glory does not 
eonfiit in that ſplendour, pomp, and magnifigence which. ſur- 
round it; nor in that revezence-and:extenor homage which ara 
paid to it by ſabjects; but in the real ſervices and ſolid advan- 
tages it procures to nations, whoſe ſuppost, deſence, ſecutit 
and afylum it forms, (both from its nature. and inſtitution) at 
the ſame time chat it is the fruitful fource of terreſtrial blefſi 
of every kind; eſpecially wick regard to the ꝓoor —— 
who ought to find, beneath the ſhade and protection of royalty, a 
eg and tranquillity not to be interrupted or diſturbed; 
whilſt the monarch himſelf facrifices his eaſe, .and experiences 


alone thoſe ſtorms and rempeſts from which he ſhelters all 


others.? Ader 
Grd | ee CN eee "ou LE Methinks 
"iy 7 1 Ave 13, 34» (7) Thide 23, 4. (3) Ibid. 4, 5. (e Den. 
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| (to-borrow an expreſſion from ſeripture) (x) young Lions; they 
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Methinks the reality of this noble image, and che execution 
of this great plan (religion only excepted)] appears in the go- 
vernment of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given us à pie- 


ture, in his beautiful preface to the hiſtory of that prince. He 


has there ſpecified a great number of nations, which, though. 
far diſtant one from another, and differing widely in their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and language, were however all united, by the 
ſame ſentiments of eſteem, reverence and love for a prince, 
whoſe government they wiſhed, if. poſbble,, to have continued 


for ever, ſo much happineſs and tranquillity. did they enjoy 


under it “. | r 471 * 3 l tr thang 
To this amiable and ſalutary government. 4 j Was of: 
let us oppoſe the idea which the ſacred writings the conguerers of. 
give us of thoſe monarchs and conquerors, fo N un 
much boaſted by antiquity, who, inſtead of making the hap— 
pineſs of mankind the ſole object of their care, were prompted 
by no other motives than thoſe of intereſt and ambition. , 
The holy Spirit xepreſents them under the ſymbols of monſtero- 
nerated from the agitation of tha ſea, from the tumult, con- 
fon and daſhing of the waues one againſt the other; aud 


under the image of crue} wild beaſts, which ſprend terror and 
deſolation univerſally, and are for ever gorping themſelves» 
with blood and ſlaughter; bears, lions, tigers, aud leopard. 


How ſtrong and expreſſive is this colouting! : „ 
Nevertheleſs, it is often from ſuch deſtructive models, that 
the rules and maxims of the education generally beſtowed on 
the children of the great are borrowed; . and it 15 thefe ravagert 
of nations, thiſe ſcourges of mankind, they propoſe to mae 

them reſemble. Ar e them with the ſentiments of . 
boundleſs ambition, and the love of falſe glory, they become 


learn to catch the prey, and devour men— to lay waſte cities, to turn 
lands and their fatnefs into deſclation by the noiſe. of their roaring. 
And when this young lion is grown up, God tells ns, that the- 
noiſe of his exploits, and the renown: of his victories, are 
nothing but a frightful roaring; which fills all places with ter- 


ror and deſolation. | £44 Np ; 
The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are 
extracted from the hiſtory of the Egyptiatis, Aſſyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and - Perſians, prove ſufficiently: the ſupreme power: 
exerciſed by God over all empires; and the relation he thought 
fit to eſtabliſh between the reſt of the nations of the earth, and 

ll.) Din. vi. eee ET TT 4 
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kis own peculiar people. The ſame truth appears as conſpi- 


cuouſly under the kings of Syria and Egypt, ſucreſſors of 
Alexanderithe Great: Between whoſe hiſtory, and that of the 
Jews under the Maceabees, every body knows the cloſe con- 
e £44502” e 8 e 
To theſe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, which 


| - £4 -though univerſally known, 15 not therefore the leſs remarkable ; 


I mean the taking of Jeruſalef by Titus. () When he had 
entered that city, and viewed all the fortifications of it, this 

fince, *thougly a heathen, owned the all- powerful arm of the 
God of Iſrael; and, in a rapture of admiration cried out, 
4 It is. manifeſt that the Almighty has fought for us, and has, 
4. driven the Jews from thoſe towers, fince neither the utmoſt. » 
&« human force, nor that of all the engines in the world, could 
«have effected it. SEW 5 1 
r Beſides the viſible and ſenſible connection of | 
diſpoſed of biman ſacred and profane hiſtory, there is another 
events, relativelyro more ſacred and more diſtin relation with ? 


"the reign of the. reſpect to the Meſſiah, for whoſe coming the 
M:ffiah. vo 25 g 


au, - Almighty, whoſe work was ever prefent to 
his fight, prepared mankind from far, even by the ſtate of 


| Ignorance and diſſoluteneſs in which he ſuffered them to be 


immerſed during four thouſand years. It was to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity there was of our having a mediator, that God permitted 
he nations to walk after their own ways; and that neither the 
ight of reaſon, nor the dictates of philoſophy, could diſpel 
their clouds of error, or reform their depraved inclinations. 
When we took a view of the grandeur of empires, the ma- 
jeſty of princes, the glorious actions of great men, the order 
of civil ſocieties, and the harmony of the different members of 
which they are compoſed, the wiſdom -of legiſlators and the 


"learning of philoſophers, the earth ſeems to exhibit nothing 


to the eye of man but what is great and reſplendent ; never- 
thelets, in the eye of God, it was equally barren and unculti- 
vated, as at the firſt inftant of the creation by the Almighty 
nat. (x) The earth was. wiTHOUT FORM AND void. This 
15 ſaying but little: It Was- wholly polluted and impure (the 
reader will obſerve that I peak here of the heathens) and ap- 
peared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of — 
and perfidious men, as it did at the time of the flood. (a) The 
earth was col rupt before God, and was filled with iniquity. : 

- Nevertheleſs the ſovereign arbiter of the univerſe, who, pur- | 
ſuant to the diRtates of his wiſdom, difpenſes both light and 


&«7knels, and knows how to check the impetuous torrent of 


human 


"A 


free courſe to the preac 
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human paſſiens, would not permit mankind, thongh abandoned; 
to the utmoſt corruptions, to degenerate into abſc)ure-barbarity,, 
and bratalize themſelves, in à manner, by. the extinftion of 
the firſt principles of the Jaw of nature, as is ſeen in ſeveral} 
favage nations. Such an obſtacle would have retarded too> 
much the rapid courſe, promiſed by him to the. fit preachers 
of the doanne'ef his Soy To ET THER : 

+ He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of 
ſeveral great truths, to diſpoſe them for the reception of others 
of a niore important nature. He ROE them. for the in- 
ſtructions of the Goſpel, by thoſe, of philofopliers.; and it waas 
with this view thut God permitted the heathen profeffors to- 
examine, in their ſchools ſeveral queſtions, and cftablifts fevera k 
principles, which are nearly allied to religion; and to engage: 
the attention of mankind,. by the ſpirit and beauty of: thein- 
diſputations. It is well known, that the philoſophers inculcate: 
in every part of their writings,. the exiſtence of a God, the- 
neceſſity of - a Providence that preſides. in the government of 
the world, the-immortality of the ſoul, the ultimate end of” 
man, the reward of the good and puniſſiment. af the wicked; 
the nature of thoſe duties which conſtitute the band of ſociety,, 


the character of: the virtues that are the baſis of. morality, as. 


prudence, juſtice, fortitude, temperance, and*ſuch like truths, 
which, though incapable of guiding men to righteouſneſs, 
8 they were of uſe ta. ſcatter certain clouds, and to, diſpe li 
rtain obſcurities. 3 | rn ot 
It is by an effect of the ſame providence, which, prepared; 
from far, the ways of the goſpel, that when the Meſſiab re 
vealed himſelf in the fleſli, God had united e ther a eee 
number of nations, by the Greek and Latin ngus: ; and had 
ſubjected to one monarch, from the ocean i. % Euphrates; 
all the. people not- united Ne order to give here: 
hing of the apoſtles. When prefane. 
hiſtory is ſtudied with judgment and maturity, it muſt lead us, 
to theſe reflections, and point out to us the manner: in which 
the Almighty makes the empires of the earth ſubſervient: to the- 
reign of his Son. Eb ft. 
It ought-likewiſe to teach us the value « ffall _ Fxterior» taltnrrg 
that glitters moſt in. the eye of, the world, and . to-. ber 
is moſt capable of dazzling it. Valour, fort- | 


tude, ſkill in government, profound policy, merit in magi- 


ſtracy, capacity for the moſt abſtruſe ſeiences, beauty of genius, 
univerſal taſte, and perfection in all. arts: . Theſe. are the ob- 
zjects which profane hiſtory exhibits to us, which excites our- 
admiration, and often our envy. But as. the ſame. ume this: 

ts a 6, ver 


8 PREFACE 
very hiſtory ought to remind us, that the Almighty, erer dinge 
the creation, has indulged to his enemies all thoſe ſhining qua- 
lities which the world eſteems, and on which it frequently be- 
ſtows the higheſt eulogiums; and, on the contrary, that he 
often refuſes them to his moſt faithful ſervants, whom; he en- 
dues with talents of an infinitely ſuperior nature, though men 


neither know their value, nor are defirous of them. (5) Happy is. 


that people that is in ſuch a caſe . Tea, happy is that people, au e 
God is the Lord, _ . W | x 
He muſt. not le I ſhall conclude this firſt part of my preface 
100 profule in our with a reflection which reſults naturally from 
applauſe; of them. What bas bech faid. Since it is certain, that 
all tbeſe great men, who are ſo much boaſted of in profane- 
hiſtory, were ſo unhappy as not to know the true God, and to 


Diſpleaſe him; we ſhould therefore be particularly careful not 


to extol them too much. . * St. Auſtin, in his Retractions, re-, 
pents his having laviſhed ſo many encomiums on Plato, and 
the followers of his philoſophy ; becauſe, theſe, ſays hes: 
were impious men, whoſe doctrine, in many points, was con- 
trary to that of Jeſus Chriſt. | 17 91 5 


owever, we are not to imagine, that St. Auſtin ſuppoſes it 


to be unlawful for us to admire and peruſe whatever is either 


beautiful in the actions, or true in the maxims of the heathens. 
He 4 only adviſes us to correct all ſuch things as are faulty, 
and to approve whatever is conformable to the right and the 
Juſt in them. He applauds the Romans on many occaſions, 
nr bis books (c) De Ciwitate Dei, which is one 
of the laſt and the fineſt of his works. He there ſhews, that 
the Almighty raiſed them to be victorious over nations, 
and ſovereigns of a great part of the earth, becayſe of the: | 
ane and eguity of their government {alluding to the | 

appy ages of the commonwealth :) Thus beſtowing on vir- 
tues, that were merely human, rewards of the ſame kind with 
Which that people, though very judicious in other reſpects, 
were ſo unhappy to æontent themſelves... St. Auſtin therefore: 


does not condemn the encomiums which are beſtowed on the 


| Keathens, but only the exceſs of them. 


” 
wy 


Students ought to take care, and eſpecially we, who by the 
duties of our profeſſion are obliged to be perpetually conver- 
— 57 1 e en 
(5) Pal. caliv. 15, (ce) Lib. , esp. 19, 21, GW. 
Laus ipſa, qua Platonem vel | Chriſtiana doQtrina, Retraci, l. i. e. 1. 
Platonicos ſeu academicos philoſophos | + Id in quoque corrigendum, quod 
taritum extuli, quantum impios ho- | pravum eft ; quod autem rectum eſt, 
mines non opbrtuit, non immerito | approbandum. De Bapt. cont, Dante” 
mihi idiſplicuitz præſertim . quorum | 1, vii. c. 16. 4 l 
conta errores magnos defendenda eſt | 5 
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ſant with heathen authors, not to enter too far into the ſpirit 
of them; not to imbibe, unperceived, their ſentiments, by 
laviſhing too great applauſes on their heroes; nor to give into 
exceſſes which the heathens indeed did not conſider. as ſuch, 
becauſe they were not acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. 

Some perſons, whoſe friendſhip I eſteem. as I ought, and fos 
whoſe learning and judgment. L have the higheſt regard, have 


found this defect in ſome parts of my work, on the Method of 


teaching. and fludying the Belles Lettres, &c. and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums I beſtow; 
on the illuſtrious men of antiquity. I indeed own, that the 
expreſſions on thoſe occaſions are ſometimes too ſtrong; and too- 
unguarded:; However, 1 imagined that I had ſupplied a pro- 
per corrective to this, by the hints with which I-have inter- 
ſperſed thoſe four volumes; and therefore, that it would be- 
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only loſing time to repeat them; not to mention my havi 


laid down, in different places, the: principles which the fathers. 


of the church, eſtabliſh, on this head, in declaring, with St. 


Auſtin, that without true piety, that is, without a fincere wor 


ſhip of God, there can be no true virtue; and that no virtue 


can * ſuch, whoſe object is worldly glory; a truth, ſays this. 


father, acknowledged univerſally by thoſe. who are inſpired; 


with real and ſolid piety. (4) Illud conſtat inter omnes weraciter-. 


pios, neminem fine vera. pietate, id e Dei vero cultu, weram poſits 
babere wirtutem ; nec cam veran ee, quando gloriæ Jervit bumanæ. 

(e) When I obſerved that Perſeus bad not reſolution enough: 
to kill himſelf, I did not thereby pretend to juſtify the practice. 
of the heathens, who looked upon ſuicide as lawful; but 
ſimply to relate an incident, and the judgment which Paulus 


Emilius paſſed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or two againſt. | 


that cuſtom, it would have obviated all miſtake, and left no 
room for cenſure. 

The oſtraciſm, employed at e. again perſons. 40 the; 
greateſt, merit; theft connived at, as one would imagine, by: 
Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality with re gard to poſſeſſions 
eſtabliſhed in the ſame city, by the — of the ſta te, and: 
things of a like nature, may admit of ſome difficulty;  How-: 
ever, I ſhall have a more immediate attention to theſe * par- 
ticulars, when the courſe of the hiſtory. brings me to them z. > 
and ſhall be proud of receiving ſuch lights as the learned and 
er 1575 _— to communicate. Key 1 A2 it 

60 De Crvitate Det, Lib. iii, e. 19. (e) Vol. VII. 


—_ Mr, Ralle bas done adairably in the ſeveral volumes of Bis Micient 
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In a work like that I now offer the publick, intended more 
Immediately for the inſtruction of youth, it were heartily to | 
de wiſhed, there might not be one ſingle thought or expreflion | 
Mat could contribute to inculcate falſe or dangerous principles. 


When I firft ſet about writing the preſent hiſtory, I propoſed 
this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly con- 


ceive, but am far from imagining that T have always obſerved 
-It, though it was my intention to do ſo; and therefore on this, | 
as on many other occaſions, I ſhall ſtand in need of the rea- 


der's indulgence. 


As I write principally for the inſtruction of youth, and for | 
perſons who do not intend to make very deep Tefearches into 


ancient hiſtory, I ſhall not crowd this work with a fort of eru- 
dition, that otherwiſe might have been introduced naturally 
into it, but does not ſuit my purpoſe. My defign is, in givin 

A continued feries of ancient hiſtory, to extract from the eek 


and Latin authors all that I ſhall judge moſt uſeful and 'enter- | 
teining, with reſpect to the tranſactions, and moſt inſtructive 


with regard to the reflections. 


t wiſh it were poſſible for me to avoid the dry ſterility of MY f 


tomes, which convey no diſtinct idea to the mind; and at the 
ſame time the tedious accuracy of long hiſtories, which tire the 
reader's patience. I am ſenfible that it is difficult to ſteer ex- 
actly between the two extremes; and although, in the two. 
parts of hiſtory of which this firſt volume conſiſts, I have re- 
trenched a great part of what we meet with in ancient authors, 


they may ſtill be thought too long: But I was afraid of ſpoil- : 


ing the incidents, by being too ſtudious of brevity. Hewever, 


the taſte of the publick ſhall be my guide, to which I ſhall : 
endeavour to conform hereafter. | | 


T was fo happy as not to diſpleaſe the publick in my firſt * 
attempt. I wiſh the preſent work may be equally ſacceſsful, 
but dare not raiſe my hopes fo high. The ſubjects I there 
treated, vi. polite literature, poetry, eloquence,” and curious 

jeces of hiſtory, gave me an opportunity of introducing into 
1t, from ancient and modern authors, whatever is moſt beauti- 
fol, affecting, delicate and juſt, with regard both to thought- 
and expreſſion. The beauty and juſtneſs of the things them- 
ſelves, which J offered the reader, made him more indulgent 
to the manner in- Which they were preſented to him; and be- 


des, the variety of the ſubjects ſupplied the want of thaſe- 


graces which might be expected from the ſtyle and compoſition. 
. 5 Net. 
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Zut I have not the ſame advantage in the preſent work, the 
choice of the juhjects not being entirely at my diſcretion. In 


a ſeries of hiſtory, an- author is oiten obliged towntroduce a a 


great many things that are not always very affecting and agree- 
ble, eſpecially with regard to the origin and rife of empires z 
which parts are generally over run with thorns, and offer very 
few flowers. However, the ſequal furniſhes matter of a more 
pleaſing nature, and events that engage more ſtrongly the rea» 
der's attention; and I ſhall-take care ta make uſe of whatever 
is moſt valuable in the beſt authors. In the mean time, I muſt 
intreat the reader to remember, that in a wide- extended and 
beautiful region, the eye does not every where meet with gol- 
den harveſts, ſmiting meads, and fruitful orchards ; but ſees, 
at different intervals, wild and leſs cultivated tracts of land. 
And, to uſe another compariſon after * Pliny, ſome' trees in 


the ſpring-emulouſly ſhoot forth a numberleſs multitude of 


bloſſoms, which by this rich dreſs (the ſplendour and vivacity 
of whoſe colours charm the eye) proclaim a happy abundance 
in a more advanced ſeaſon : Whilſt other + trees, of à leſs 
gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, have not 
however the fragrance and beauty of bloſſoms, nor ſeem to 


ſhare in the joy of reviving nature. The reader will eafily ap- 


* 


ply this image to the compoſition of hiſtory. | 
To adorn and enrich my own, I will be ſo ingenuous as to 
confeſs, that I do not ſcruple, nor am 1 aſhamed, to rifle 
wherever I come; and that I often do not cite the authors 
from whom I tranſcribe, becauſe of the liberty I take to make, 
ſome ſlight alterations. I have made the beſt uſe in my power 
of the ſolid reflections that occur in the ſecond anchchird parts 
of the biſhop of 1 Meaux's Univer/al Hiftory, which is one of 
the moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful books in our language. I 
bave alſo receiyed great aſſiſtance from the learned Dean Pri- 
deaux's Connection of ihe Old and New Teftament, in which he 
has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the parti- 
culars relating to ancient hiſtory. I ſhall take the ſame liberty 
with whatever comes in my way, that may ſuit my deſign, and 
contribute to its perfection. It 
| I am 
 ® Arborum flos, eft pleni veris in- | ſentiant gaudia annorum; nec ullo 
dicium, & anni renaſcentis ; flos gau- | flore exhilar«n:ur, nataleſvye pomorum 
dium arborum. Tunc ſe novas, aliaſ- | recurſus annurs verſicolori nuntis 
que quam ſunt, oftendunt, tune va- | promiitunt, Plin. Hift, Nat. I. xvie: 
nis colorum pictur.s in certamen uſ- c. 25. | „„ 
que luxuriant, Sed hoc negatum As the ſig- trees. 
pleriſque. Nop enim omoes florent, 
& ſung triſtes quæ dam, quzzgue non 
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I am very ſenſible, that it is not ſd much for a perſon's re- 


putation to make uſe of other men's Jabours, and that it is ir 
a manner renouncing the name and quality of author. But 1 
am not over ſond of that title; and ſhall. be extremely well 


pleaſed, and think. myſelf: very happy, if I can but deſerve 


the name of a. good compiler, and ſupply my readers with 
tolerable hiſtory,, who-will not be over ſolicitous to enquire | 


what hand it comes from, provided they are but pleaſed with it. 


I cannot determine the exact number of volumes which-this | 


work will make; but am perſuaded there will be no lefs than 
ten or twelve“. Students, with a very moderate application, 
may eaſily go through this courſe of hiſtory in a year, without 
interrupting their other ſtudies. According to my plan, my 
work ſhould be given to the mpheſt form but one. Yoaths in 
this claſs are capable of pleaſure and improvement from this 


hiſtory; and I would not have them go upon that of the Ro- | 


ans, till they ſtudy rhetorick. 3 
It would have been uſeful, and even neceſſary; to have gi- 
ven ſome idea of the ancient authors from whence I have ex- 


trated the following materials. But the courſe itſelf of rhe 


hiſtory will ſhew:this,. and naturally give me an opportunity 


The judgment In the mean time, it may not be improper to 
wee ou bt to form take notice of the ſuperſtitious credulity objected- 


be . ries, 1 ; . 1 
Falken ond to moſt of theſe authors, with regard to auguries, 


baclir of the an auſpicies, prodigies, dreams, and oracles. Ang. | 
2 ocked to ſee writers, fo judici- 


Hients. indeed, we are 
ous in all other reſpects, lay it down.as a kind of law, to re- 
late theſe particulars with a ſcrupulous accuracy; and to dwelt: 
gravely on a tedious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, ſuch 


as the flight ef birds to the right or left hand, ſigns diſcoveredi 
eedineſs: 


in the ſmoaking entrails of heaſts, the greater or leſs 
of:chickens in pecking corn, and a thouſand ſuch abſurdities: 
It muft be confeſſed, that a. reader of judgment cannot; 
without aſtoniſhment, ſee the moſt illuſtrious perſons among 


the ancients for wiſdom and knowledge; generals who were 


the leaſt able to be influenced by popular opinions, and - moſt 
ſenſible how neceſſary it is to take advantage of auſpicious mo- 
ments; the wiſeſt councils of princes perfectly well ſkilled in 
the arts of government ; the moſt auguſt aſlemblies of grave: 
ſenators; in a word, the moſt powerful.and moſt learned nati- 
ons in all ages ; to ſee, I ſay, all theſe ſo unaccountably weak, 
as to make the deciſion of the greateſt affairs, ſuch as the de- 
Claring of war, the giving battle, or purſuing a victory, a" 
544 pen 1 
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* Former editions of this work were Printed in ten volumes, 
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immediate Wants, and the 


end on the bifling practices and cuſtoms above-mentioned 3 
deliberations that were of the utmoſt importance, and on whi 


| the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently depended. 


But, at the fame time, we muſt' be fo juſt as to own, that 


F-cheir manners, cuſtoms, and laws, would not permit men, ih 


theſe ages, to diſpenſe with'the obſervation of theſe practices: 
That education, : hereditary tradition tranſmitted from imme- 


| morial time, the univerſal belief and confent of different na- 


tions, the precepts, and even examples of philoſophers z that 


all thoſe, I day, made the practices in queſtion appear venerable. | 


in their eyes: And that theſe eeremonies, how abfurd foever 
they may appear to us, and are really fo in themſelves, con- 
ftituted part of the religion and publick worſhip of the antients. 
This-was-a falſe religion, and a miſtaken worſhip; and yer 
the principle of it was jaudable, and fouhded in narure; che 
was corrupted, but the fwuntain was pure. Man, whe 
abandoned to is dn ideas, fees nothing beyond the \preſens 
momefit.*Patuvity is to him an abyſs invifible to the molt cap} 
eyed, ehe moſt 'piercing ſagacity, and exhibits nothing, on 
which he may fix his views, or form any reſolution with cer» 
tainty. He is equally feeble and impotent with regard to the 
executian of his deſigns. He is ſenſible, that he is dependent. 
entirely on a ſupreme power, that diſpoſes all events With ab- 
ſolute authority, and which, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, and 
of the wiſdom ef the beſi concerted ſchemes, by onfy raifing 
the ſmalleſt obſtacles and flighteſt modifications, renders it im 
poſſible for him to execute his meaſ ure. 
This obſcurity and weakneſs oblige him to have recourſe to 
a ſuperior knowledge and power: He is forced, both by his 
ſrong deſre he has to ſuceeed in alt 
his undertakings, to addreſs that Being whom he is' fenfible 
das reſorVed to himſelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and 
the power of diſpoſing it as he ſees fitting. He * — | 
direQts prayers, makes vows, and offer ſacrifices, to prevail, 1 
poſſible, with the Deity, to reveal himſelf, either in dreams, 
in oracles, or other ſigns which may manifeſt his will; fully 
convinced that nothing can happen but by the divine appoint- 
ment; and that it is a man's greateſt intereſt to know 15 ſu- 
reme will, in order to conform his actions to it. 4 
This religieus principle of dependence on, and veneration 
af the Sapteme Being, is natural to man: It is for ever im- 
PRAC his heart; he is remifded of it, by the inward 
enſe of his extreme indigence, and by all the objects which 
ſurround him; and it may be affirmed, that this perpetual re- 


* 


 Evurſe to the Deity, is one of the principal foundations of re- 


ligion, 


Nui S U nn | 
Hgion, and the ſtrongeſt band by which man is united. to his 
1 5 . Wh 
' Thoſe who were ſo happy as to know the true God, and 
were choſen to be his peculiar people, never failed to addreſs i 
him in all their wants and doubts, in oder to obtain his 
ſuccour, and the manifeſtation of his will. He accordingly 
was ſo gracibus as to reveal himſelf to them; to conduct them | 


: 60 ver) 
by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies ; and to pro- Dei 
teck them by miracles of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind.. 4% 
But thoſe who were ſo blind as to ſubſtitute falſhood in the thin 

place of truth, directed themſelves, for the like aid, to ficti- 444 
tious and deceitful deities, who were not able to anſwer their plea 
expectations, nor recompenſe the homage that mortals paid he, 
them, any otherwiſe than by error and illuſion, and a frau- deli 

dulent itatian ef the conduct of the true Gd. 47 
Hence aroſe the vain obſervation of dreams, whieb, from a | per, 
ſuperſtitious creduljty, they miſtook ſor ſalutary wargings from © 

heaven; thoſe obſcure and equivocal anſwers of oracles, ;heneath MI 1; ol 
whoſe. veil the ſpirits of darkneſs. concealed their ignorance; nat 

and, by a ſtudied ambiguity, reſerved to themſelves an evaſioa . hiſt 
or ſubterfuge, whatever might be the iſſue of the event. - To an 
this are owing the prognoſticks, with regard to futurity, which reli 
Wen fancied they ſhould find, in hem entrails of beaſts, in the of 
Might and ſinging of birds, in tha-aſpeR-of g lese, in the 
fortuitous aceidents, and in the caprice of chance: thbſe dread» BW no: 
ful prodigies: that filled a whole nation witlo terror, aud which, *wh 
as was believed, nothing could expiate but mournſul ceremonies, ag 
and even ſometimes the effuſion oſ human blood: In fine 

thoſe black inventions of magick, thoſe, deluſions, inchant- bit 
ments, ſorceries, in vocations of ghoſts, and many other kinds | Th 
tie GE % , l e Ot g b . ſak 
„ All, I have here related, was a received uſage, obſerved by tha 
the heathen nations in general; and this uſage was founded on of 
the principles of that religion of which I have Boon a: ſhort BY wh 
account. We-have'a fignal proof of this in the Cyropedia“, be 
where Cambyſes, the father of Cyrus, gives that young prince | . * 
ſuch noble inſtructions; inſtructions admirably well adapted to mi 
form the great captain, and great prince. He exhorts him, ore 

Above all things, to pay the higheſt reverence to the gods; and 
not to undertake any enterptize, whether important or incon- for 
Aderable, without firſt calling upon, and conſulting them; he WY tht 
enjoins him to honour. prieſts, and augurs, as being their mi- tie 
niſters, and the interpreters of their will; but yet not to truſt or 
er abandon bimſetf implicitly and blindly to them, till he had me 
38 1 * Arnepb. in Cyrop. J. i. p. 25, 277 7 


ince | 
d to ; 
on- 
he | 
mi- 
ruſt | 
had 
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firſt learnt every thing relating to the ſcience of divination, of 
auguries and auſpices. The reaſon he gives for the ſabordt- 
nation and dependence in which kings ought to live with re- 
gard to the gods, and the neceffity they are under of conſulting 
them in all things, is this; how clear-fighted ſoever mankind 
may be in the ordinary courſe of affairs, their views are always 
very narrow and bounded with regard to futurity ; whereas the 
Deity, at a ſingle glance, takes in all ages and events. As the 
gods, ſays Cambyles to his ſon, are eternal, they know'tqually all 
things, paſt, preſent, and to come. With regard to the mortals avho 
addreſs them, they gave ſalutary counſels to thoſe whom they are 
pleaſed to favour, that they may not be ignorant of what "things 
they ought, or ought not to undertake. If it is obſerved, that the 
deities do not give the like counſels to all men, aus are not to wonder 
at it, ſince no neceſſiy obliges them to attend to 1he welfare of thoſe 
perſons, en whom they do not vouchſafe to confer their favour. ? 
Such was the doctrine of the moſt learned and moſt en- 
lightened nations, with reſpect to the different kinds of divi- 
nation; and it is no wonder that the authors, who wrote the 
hiſtory of thoſe nations, thoug ht it incumbent an them to give 
an exact detail of ſuch particulars as conſtituted part 6f their 
religion and worſhip, and was frequently in a manner the ſoul 
of their deliberations, and the ſtandard of their conduct. I 
therefore was of opinion, for the ſame reaſon, that it: would 
not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the'enſuing hiſtory, 
what relates to this ſubject, though I have however retrenched 


A great part of it. | | 3 

Archbiſhop Uſher is my uſual guide in chronology. In the 

. hiſtory of the Carthaginians I commonly ſet down four zras*: 
The year from the creation of the world, which, for brevit} 
ſake, I mark thus, A. M. thoſe of the foundation of Car- 

*thage and Rome; and laſtly, the year that precides the birth 


of 


of our Saviour, which I ſuppoſe to be the 4004th of the world; 


wherein I follow Uſher and others, though they ſuppoſe it to 
be four years earlier. | „% e eee e 


We ſhall now proceed to give the reader the proper preli- 
minary information concerning this work, according to the 


order ir Which it is executed. | 


To know in what manner the fates and kingdoms were 
founded, that have divided the -uniterſe; the ſteps whereby 


they roſe to that pitch of grandeur related in hiſtory ; by what. 
ties families and cities united, in order to conſtitute one Body 


or ſocicty, and to live together under the ſame laws and à com- 


mon aothoiity ; it will be neceſſary to trace things back, in a 


manner, to the infancy of the world, and ta thoſe ages in 
| | | which 
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which mankind, being diſperſed into different regions, (after 
the confuſion of tongues) began to people the eartn. ? 
In theſe early ages every father was the ſapreme head of his 
family; the arbiter and judge of whatever conteſts and div+ 
Hons might-ariſe within it; the natural legiflator over his little 
Hociety ; the defender and protector of thoſe, who, by their: 
Hirth, education and weakneſs, were under his protection and 
„ 5 | 
But although theſe maſters enjoyed an independent authority, | 
they made a mild and paternal uſe of it. So far from being 
Jealous of their power, they neither governed with haughtineſs, 
nor decided with tyranny, As they were obliged by neceſſity 
io aſſociate their family in their domeſtick labours, they alſo 
fummoned them together, and aſked their opinion in matters 
ef importance. In this manner all affairs were tranſacted in 


Concert, and for the cammon good. — Br” 
The laws which the paternal vigilance eſtabliſhed in this k 
little domeſtick ſenate, being dictated in no other view, but to 
promote the general welfare; concerted with ſuch children as hp 
were come to years of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors, 
with a full and free conſent; were religiouſly kept and pre- 
;ferved in families as an bereditary polity, to which. they owed |" © 
their peace and ſecuriixx. | 
But different motives gave riſe to different Jaws. One man, | 
- overjoyed at the birth of a firſt-bore ſon, reſolved to diſtinguiſh de 
him from his future children, by beſtowing on him a more 


conſiderable ſhare of his poſſeſſions, and giving him a greater | 
authority in his family. Another, more attentive: to the in- en! 


tereſt of a beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wanted | thir 
to ſettle in the world, thought it incumbent on him to ſecure 85 
their rights, and increaſe their advantanges. The ſolitary and: 
cheerleſs ſtate to which a wife would be reduced, in caſe ſhe ſe 
Hould become a widow, affected more intimately another man, 11 
and made him provide, beforehand, for the ſobßftence and I * P 
comfort of a woman who formed his felicity. Sees | 
In proportion as every family increaſed, by the birth of chil. | 
dren, and their marrying into other families, they extended | "© 
their little domain, and formed by infenfible degrees, 'towns 
and cities, From theſe different, views, and others of the like | fin. 
nature, aroſe the different cuſtoms of nations, as well as their | 
rights, which are various. | | = * 
'Fheſe ſocieties growing, in proceſs of time, very numerous; FF j<f 
and the families being divided into various branches, each of be 
| which, had ita head, whoſe different intereſts and characters 1 
might interrupt the general tranquillity; it was neceſſary to pro 
I 8 : entruſt pat 
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atruft one perſon wich the goverment of the whole, in orders 
> unite all theſe chiefs or heads under a ſingle authority, and 
o maintain the publiek peace by an uniform adminiſtration. 
he idea Which men ſtill retained of the paternal government, 


of bisl 


1 oy nd the happy effects they had experienced from it, prompted 
„their em to chooſe from. among their. wiſeſt and moſt vittuous men, 
on andl dim in whom they had obſerved the tendereſt and*moſtfatherly- 


3B: poſition.” Neither ambition or cabal had the leaſt ſnare in this 
hoiee; probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and equity, 


9 — gecided on cheſe occaſions, and gave che preference to the moſt 
—— To heighten the luſtre of their newly · acquired dignĩty, and 
y alſo enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as: well ae 
[2tters t devote themſelves entirely to the publick good; to deſend 


ze ſtate againſt the invaſions of their neighbours, and the ſac- 


ted in jons of diſcontented citizens ; the title of king was beſtowed 


+ this pon them, a throne was erected, and a ſceptre put into their 
but to ends; homage was paid them, officers were aſſigned, and 


euards appointed for the ſecurity of their perſons; tributes - 


— were granted; they were inveſted with full powers to admi- 
pre- niſter juſtice, asd for this purpoſe were armed with a word, 
owed in order to reſtrain injuſtice, and puniſh erimes 77 

At firſt, every city had its particular king, who being more. 
mab, ſolicitous of. preſerving his dominion than enlarging it, con- 
guiſh ned his ambition within the limits of his native country. But 
more the almoſt unavoidable feuds. which break out between neigh 
ter bours; the jealouſy againit a more powerful king; * u- 


ent and reſtleſs ſpirit of a prince; his martial diſpoſition, or 


united JT thick of aggrandizing bimfelf aud diſplaying- his abilities 3 
cure gave riſe to wars, which fiequently ended in the entire ſub- 


and ection of the vanquiſked, whoſe.cities were by that means poſ- 
e the ſeſſed by the victor, and- increaſed inſepſibly his dominions. 
t Thus, a firſt victory pav ing the way to a ſecond, and maki 

and 2 prince more powerful and enterprizing, ſeveral” cities — 
p provinces were united under one monarch, and formed Ring- 
chi]. doms of a greater or leſe extent, according to the degree of 
ndeq ardour with which. the victor had puſhed his conqueſts. 

The ambition of ſome of theſe princes being too vaſt to con 
like fine itſelf within a ſingle kingdom, it broke over all _— 


: * Quos ad faſtigium, hvjus ma- I. i. c. T7. „„ 
dus; jeſtatis non ambitio popularis, ſed] 1 Domitis proximis, cum accef- 
Þ of | ſpectata inter bonos muderatio proves | fione virium fortior ad alios tranſiret, 
hebat. Juſtin, I. i. c. 1. & proxima quzque victoria inſtru- 


/ tO' proferre mos erat. Intra ſuam'cuique | populos ſubegit, Fuftin. ibid, 
cruſt IF patciam regna finiebantur, Fuſlir. , - 


* 


f Fines imperii tyeri magis quam | mentum ſequentis eſſet, totius octenLity. - 
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and ſpread univerſally like a torrent, or the ocean; ſwallowed 
up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in depriving priaces 


* 


part of the world. ef 


reaved them, as well as their children, of their poſſeſſions, their 
country, and their liberty; ſubje&ed them to a moſt ſevere 


faves, maſters and bondmen. 
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lands to cultivate. 
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Nr 


homage. 


betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other ſubjects; 


— . —— 
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tions, that were ſpread over different and far diſtant countries, 
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this ſubject, the particulars whereof I ſhall endeavour to relate, 
in treating of each empire and nation. I ſhall not touch upon 
the hiſtory of the Jews, or that of the Romans. 
The hiſtory of the Carthaginians, the Aſſyrians, and the 
Lydians, is ſupported by the beſt authorities ; but it is hiphly 
| Is Eo” | ee de 


r rr 


of their dominions, who had not done them the leaſt injury; 
in carrying fire and ſword into the molt remote countries, and 
in leaving every where bloody traces of their progreſs !. Such 
was the origin of thoſe famous empires which included a great 


| Princes made a various uſe of victory, according to the di- 
verſity of their diſpoſitions or intereſts. Some, conſidering 
themſelves as abſolute maſters of the conquered, and imagin- 
ing they were ſufficiently indulgent in ſparing their lives, be- 


captivity; employed them in thoſe arts which are neceſſary | 
for the ſupport of life, in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices of 
the houſe, in the painful toils of the field; and frequently | 
forced them, by the moſt-inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, | 
and ranſack the bowels of the earth, merely to ſatiate their 
ayaricez and hence mankind were divided into freemen and 


Others introduced the cuſtom of tranſporting whole nations 
into new countries, where they ſettled them, and gave them 


Other princes again, of more gentle diſpoſitions, contented | 
themſelves with only obliging the vanquiſhed nations to pur- 
chaſe their liberties, and the enjoyment of their lives and pri- 
vileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that purpoſe ;' and 
ſometimes they would ſuffer kings to fit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them ſome kind of 


But ſuch of theſe monarchs as were the wiſeſt and ableſt po- | 
liticians, thought it glorious to eſtabliſh a kind of equality | 


granting the former almoſt all the.rights ayd privileges which | 
the others enjoyed: And by this means a great number of na- 


conſtituted, in ſome meaſure, but one city, at leaſt but one 2 | 


Thus I have. given a general and conciſe idea of mankind, | 
from the earlieſt monuments which hiſtory has preſerved on 


R RFT AAN HEE wal 
eceſſary to review the geography, the manners and cuſtoms of 
he different nations here treated of; and firſt with regard to- 

he religion, manners and inſtitutions of the Perſians and 
recians; becauſe theſe ſhew their genius and character, which 
re may call, in ſome meaſure, the ſoul of hiſtory. For to 
ake notice only of zras and events, and confine our curioſity 
nd reſearches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of 


lowed : 
rinces 
jay; 
, and | 
Such | 
great 


le di- traveller, who, in viſitiog many countries, ſhould content 
ering. himſelf with knowing their exact diſtance from each other, 
agin- ind conſidering only the ſituation of the ſeveral 3 the 
„be- Inanner of building, and the dreſſes of the people; without 
their giving himſelf. the leaſt trouble to converſe with the inhabi- 
evere ants, in order to inform himſelf of their genius, manners, 
ſary Fiſpoſition, laws and government. Homer, whoſe defign was 
es of ho give, in the perſon of Ulyſſes, a model of a wiſe and in- 


ently elligent traveller, tells us, at the very 6pening-of his Odyſſey, 


ines, What his hero informed himſelf very exactly in the manners and 
their Wuſtoms of the ſeveral people whoſe cities he viſited ; in Which 


| and ; e ought to be imitated by every perſon who applies himſelf 


o the ſtudy of hiſtory, 


tions As Aſia will hereafter be the principal ſcene of the hiſtory 
them e are now entering upon, it may not be improper to give the. 


eader ſuch a general idea of it, as may at leaſt give him ſome 
nowledge of its moſt conſiderable provinces and cities. 
| The northern and eaftern parts of Aſia are leſs known in 


pri- Mncient hiſtory. | 12 | "TOY | 
and To the north are AsiATicx SaRMATIA and ASlaTiCK 
their crrulz, which anſwer to Tartary. | . Eb | 
d of MF Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Tanais, which divides 
CN urope and Aſia, and the river Rha, or Volga. Scythia 1s di- 
po- yvided Into two parts; the one on this, the other on the other 
ity de of mount [maxs. The nations of Scythia beſt known to 
cs; s are the Sacæ and the Maſjugate. | | „ 
nich , The moſt eaſtern parts are, Szrx1Ca, Cathay; SIN AR un 
na- R EOIe, China; and INDIA. This laſt country was better 
les, Known anciently than the two former. It was divided into 
one wo parts; the one on this ſide the river Ganges, included be- 
| ween that river and the Indus, which now compoſes the domi⸗ 
nd, ions of the Great Mogul; the other part, was that on the 
on dther ſide of the Ganges. 1 % ee gt by 
ate, The remaining part of Afia, of which much greater mention 
pon is made in hiſtory, may be divided into five or ſix parts, taking 
it from eaſt to weſt. ON NN TTL 


1. The 
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I. The GA EZATEN As A, which begins at the river Indua 
The chief provinces are, GpROSta, CARMANIA, ARACHOSIA, 
D&ranGiania, BACTRIANA, the capital of which was Bactria; 


So IAN A, MarkGlana, HrRcANIA, near the Caſpian ſea; | 
% 3 by 4 Nie | ' — 2 5 
Pax THIA; MEDIA, the city Etbatana; PęRsIA, the cities of 
I 1 ; . : v7 at's id { ; „ ry 
Perfepolis and Elymais ; Sus lAN A, the city of Sa; As$YR1A, | 


- 


- 


of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 


II. Asra BETWEEN PonTus Euxixus Aub THE Caortant| 


Sta. Therein we may diſtinguiſh four provinces. 1. Cor- 


is, the river Pbaſs, and mount Caucaſus. 2. IBERIA, l 
3. Ar ANA; which two laſt mentioned provinces now forni 
This is ſepa - 


Part of Georgia. 4. The greater AR MEN IA. | 
rated from the lefler by the Euphrates ; from Meſopotamia by 


mount Taurus; and from Aſſyria by mount Niphates, Its cities | 
are Ariaxata and Tigrancceria, and the river Araxes runs 


through it. 


III. As1a Minor. This may be divided into four or five a 


Parts, according to the different ſituation of its provinces. 


1. Nexthwarg, on the ſhore of Pontus Euxinus; Poxr vs, ; 
under three different names. Its cities are, Trapezus, not far 
from whence are the people called Chalybes or Chaldei ; The- | 


miſcyra, a city on the river Thermodcon, and famous for having 
been the abode of the Amazons. Parnraconia, 

the cities of which are, Nicia, Pruſa, Nicemedia, Chalcedon op- 
pgſite to Conſtantinople, and Heraclea. „ 


2. H gfauard, going down by the ſhores of the Ægean ſea; 


YSia, of Which there are two. The LgssER, in which | 
ood Cyzicus, Lampſacus, Parium, Alydos oppoſite to Soſtos, 
from which it ĩs ſeparated only by the Dardanelles; Dardanum, 
Sigæum, Ilion, or Trey; and almoſt on the oppoſite ſide, the 
little iſland:of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Ar/epe, the Gra- 
wicas, and the Simait. Mount Ida. This region is ſometimes | 


called Phrygia minor, of which Troas is part. 


The GaearER MY814. + Autandros, T1 rajauepolis 1 
* ppoſite to this Myſia is the iſland of Les- | 
BO 2 the. cities of which: are, Methymna,. where the cele rated 
Arion was: born; and Miqlene, whence the whole ifland was | 


tium, Pergamus. 


called. 


Tori. Elia, Cuma, Phocæa. 


5 7 Ion 14. 


the city of Nizevah, ſituated on the river Tigris; MsororA- 
uA, between the Euphratzs and Tigris ; Ba BYLONIA, the city 


ITHYNIA; | 


N 2 phrates. 


F rienes | 


| Berytus, Its mountains, Libanus and Antilibanus, 


PREP AEK * 
Font A. Ma, Clazomenz, Teos, Lebrdus, Coliphon, Epbeſuin 
tetus. ; a FEM e 

Carta. Antiochia, Magnefia, Alabanda. The 
river Mzener. 


Laodictt, 
Donis. Hilickrnaſſas, Cnidos. | W ws 
"Oppoſite to theſe four laſt countries, Are the iflands Ca1od, 
SAMOs, PATH Mos; Cos; and lower towards the ſouth, RyoDEes. 
3. Southward, along the Mediterranean; 
Lreik, the cities bf which are, Felneſim, Pataræ. The 
river Xanthus, Here begins mount Faurus, which runs the 
whole length of Afia, and aſſumes different names, accordis 
to the ſeveral countries through which it paſſes, I 
PamPHYtia. Perga, Aſpendur, Sin. . 
Citicia, Selekcia, Corycium, Tarſks, on the rivet ang 
Oppoſite to Cilicia is the ifland of Cyprur. The citits are, 
Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. 1 | 
4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up notthward ; 
The LxEssER ARMENIA. Ceomnna, Arabyxa, Melitene, Sa- 
tala. The river Melas, which empties itſelf into the Eu- 


5. Inland. 5 | | | 
CaPpPADOCIA, The cities whereof are, Nescæſarta, Com ana 
Pontica, Sebaftiz, Sebæſtopolit, Diockſfarta, Cæiarea, other vile 
ralled Maxaca, and Hana. x | 
 LyCcaoNti And Isavria. Troxium, T/aurit 
PistbtA. Seleucia and Antiochia of Piſidia. 5 
LI DpIA. Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphid. The 
trvers are, Cayfiris and Hermus, into which the Pacblus empties 
itſelf. Mount Stpylus and Tmolur. | 
ParYGia MAJOR. Jynnadi, Apamid. 


IV. Sri, now named Saria, kalled under the Romin 
emperors the Eaff, the chief provinces of which are, | 
i. PaLEsTINE, by which kame is ſometimes underftood all | 
Judea. Its cities are, Feraſalem, Samaria, and Cæſarea Pa- 
lein. The river Jordan waters it. The name of Paleſtine 
is alſo given to the land of Canaah, which extended along the 
Mediterranean; the chief cities of which are, Gaza, 4/calon, 
Axoſus, Accaron, and Gath. 8 1 

2. PfoENICIA, whoſe cities are, Prolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and 

3. SYR1A, properly ſo called, or AntTiocutna; th: ec. es 
whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodicea, and Selencin, ' 

4. Comacena, The city of Samo/aran 
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5. CogLosyR1a. The cities are, Zeugma, Thaꝑſacus, Pal. 
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Of Religion. : 3 3. 


hh It is obſervable, that in all ages and regions the ſeveral nd. 4 
9 tions of the world, however various and oppoſite in their cha- * 
raQers, inclinations and manners, have always united in one er. 
* eſſential point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due to a ow 
-Jupreme being, and of external methods neceſſary to evidence n n 


ſuch a belief. Into whatever country we caſt our eyes, we find 
prieſts, altars, ſacrifices, feſtrvals, religious ceremonies, temples, 
or places conſecrated” to religious worſhip, In every people 
we diſcover a reverence and awe of the divinity z. an homage 
and honour paid to him; and an open profeſſion of an entire 
dependence upon him in all their undertakings and neceſſtties, 
in all their adverſities and dangers. Incapable of themſelves 
to penetrate futurity, and to aſcertain events in their own fa- 
vour, we find them intent upon conſulting the divinity by 
-oracles, and by other methods of a like nature; and to merit 
His protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the ſame 
' ſupreme authority they believe the ' moſt; folemn treaties ar: 
rendered inviolable. It is it that gives ſanction to their #aths; 
and to that by imprecations is referred the puniſhment of ſuch 
crimes and enormities as eſcape the knowledge and power of, 
men. On their private occaſions, voyages, journies, marriagęs, 


diſeaſes, the divinity is ſtill invoked. With him their every — 
repaſt begins and ends. No war is declared, no battle fought, 8 0 
no enterprize formed, without his aid being firſt implored; to [- 
which the glory of the ſucceſs is conſtantly aſcribed by public! 1 
acts of thankſgiving, and by the oblation of the moſt precious of E q | F 
the ſpoils, which they never fail to ſet apart as the indiſpenſible 15 
n III 5 m_ Th 
They never vary in regard to the foundation of this belief, = 


If fome few. perſons, depraved by bad philoſophy, preſume 
from time to time to riſe up againſt this doctrine, they are im- Gus 
mediately diſclaimed by the publick voice. They continue 
fingular and alone, without making parties, or forming ſects: 
The whole weight of the publick authority falls vpon them; 
a price 1s ſet upon their heads; whilſt they are univerſally te. rerun 
garded as execrable perſons, the bane of civil ſociety,  with® 
whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 
„. 
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CCC xxviĩ 
So general, ſo uniform, ſo perpetual a conſent of all the nã- 
tions of the univerſe, which neither, the prejudice of the paſ- 
ſions, the falſe reaſoning of ſome philoſophers, nor the authority 
and example of certain princes, have ever been able to weaken 
or vary, can proceed only from-4 firſt principle, which ſhares 
.. 38 in the nature of man; from an inherent ſenfe implanted in his 
bhhheart by the author of his being; and from an original tradi- 
tion as ancient as the world itſelf, tk. 
tal ndl. . Sach were the ſource and origin 6f the religion of the an- 
ir cha. ients; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of perſiſting 
in one in the purity and ſimplicity of theſe- firſt principles: But the 
as oz errors of the mind, and the viees of the heart, thoſe ſa 
dence effects of the corruption of human nature, ſtrangely disfigured 
be find their original beauty. They are but faint rays, ſmall ſparks 
ate. of. light, that a general depravity does not utterly extinguith ; 
| 6k 16 but they are incapable of diſpelling the profound darkneſs of a 
0 7 Fight, which prevails. almoſt univerſally, and preſents nothing 
-ntite to view but abſurdities, follies, extravagancies, ficenivaſncs 
e, and diſorder; in a word, an hideous chaos of frantiek exceſſes 
ſolve; and enormous vicees.. 1 
wn fa. „Can any thing be more admirable than theſe maxims of 
\ity by Cicero“? That we ought above all things to be convinced that 
6 5 5 there is a ſupreme being, who preſides over all the events of 
e "ll 3 the world, and diſpoſes every thing as ſovereign lord and ar- 
i = 5 biter : That it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good 
Aaths; they enjoy: That he penetrates into, and is conſcious of, what- 
1 ſac, ever paſſes in the moſt fecret receſſes of our hearts: Taat he 
„e treats the juſt and the impious according to their reſpective 
merits; That the true means of acquiring his favour, and of 
being pleaſing in his ſight, is not by the ule of riches and mag- 
nificence in his worſhip, but by preſenting him an heart pure 
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— to and blameleſs, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and pro- 
ublickll found veneration, ,  - 8 e 
* with, Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult of the re- 


flections of the few Who employed themſelves in the ſtudy of 


jenG blow the heart of man, and in tracing him to th2 firſt principles of 
pelief. his inſtitution, of which they ſtill retained ſome happy, though 
a ſame imperfect ideas. But the whole ſyſtem + of their religion, the 
1 tendency of their publick feaſts and ccremonies, the ſoul of 
ontinue f 5 bs Mp Wl N 0 


{ſes 7 * Sit hoe jam 2 principio perſua- | fit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, 
all 1 ſum civibus : dominos eſſe omnium | qua mente, qua pictate religiones co- 
ally fe. rerum ac m1deratores deos, eaque qua | lat, intueri; piorumque & impiorum 
5. with geruntur eorum geii judicio ac nu- | habere rationem—Ad divos adeunto 
mine; coldemque optimè de genere | caſte, Pietatem adhibento, opes amo- 
» Soi aominum mereri z &, qualis quiſque j vento. Cic. de leg. I. ii, n. 1 5 & 1ge 
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ſaying any thing of ſacrifices, having given a ſufficient idea ol 
them elſewhere, 3 


end jt was called at firſt Athenea z but after Theſeus had united 


Xxviil VF ; « 
the Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only teacher ts 


and profeſſors, the very example of the gods, whoſe violent Fren 
paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and abominable crimes, were cca 
-celebrated in their hymns or odes, and propoſed in ſome mea- Ihe 
{ure to the imitation, as well as adoration of the people; theſe 
were certainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, of t! 
and to form them to virtue and morality. © 
It is remarkable, that in the greateſt ſolemnities of the Pagan hei 
religion, and in their moſt ſacred and reverend myſteries, far bf, 
from perceiving any thing ta recommend virtue, piety, or the he 
practice of the moſt eſſential duties of ordinary life, we find 
the authority of laws, the imperious power of cuſtom, the pre. 
ſence of magiſtrates, the aſſembly of all orders of the ſtate, 
the example of fathers and mothers, all conſpire to train up 2 
whale nation from their infaney in an impure and ſacrilegious 
worſhip, under the name, and in a manner under the ſanRiog 
of religion itſelf 3' as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the ſequel. 1 
After theſe general reflections upon . N it is time to 
N to a particular account of the religion of the Greeks, 


** 


ſhall reduce this ſubject, though infinite in itſelf, to fouf 
articles, which are, 1. The feaſts. 2. The otratles, augurs, 
and divinations. 3. The games and combats, 4. The pub 
lick ſhews and repteſentations of the theatre. In each of theſe port 
articles, I ſhall treat only of what appears moſt worthy of the 
reader's curioſity, and has moſt relation to this hiſtory. I omit 


An infinite number of feaſts were celebrated in the ſeveral 
eities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, of which I ſhall 
only deſcribe three of the moſt famous, the Panathenea, the 
Jeaſfts of Bacchus, and thoſe of Eleuſis. M 


| e Parur benen. 5 1 
This feaſt was celebrated at Athens in honotir of Minerva, 
the totelary goddeſs of that city, to which the gave her name, 
as well as to the feaſt we ſpeak of. Its inflitation was ancient 


the ſeveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the name of ® 
Fanatbenea. Theſe feafts were of two kinds, the great and 
the leſs, which were ſolemnized with almoſt the ſame cere. 
monies ; the leſs znnnally, and the great upon the expiration 
6f every fourth year, | 4 
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" 14 theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, the gymnaſtick com- 
* en bats, and the contentions for the prizes of muſick and poetry. 
were >ccaſion to regulate the forms, and diftribute the rewards to 
mea. the victors. This feſtival continued ſeveral days. 
men The firſt day in the morning a race was run on foot, each 


„ exchanged continually with each other without interrupting 
ag their race. They ſtarted from Ceramicus, one of the ſuburbs 
„ far ſof Athens, and eroſſed the whole city. The firſt that came to 
Tr the be goal, without having put out his torch, carficd the prize. 
: find In the afternoon they ran the ſame courſe on horſeback. _ 

_— The gymnaſtick or athletick combats followed the races. 


1 
+ 188 
'V 

iS, 


p10U3 into the fea at the Pirzus. N 
ction Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſick. In this diſpute were 


AY ſung the praiſes of Harmodias and Ariſtogiton, who delivered 
ze to Athens from the tyranny of the Pifiſtratides; to which was 
* Jafterwards added the eulogtum of Thraftbulus, who expelled 

our 
gurs, the muſtcians, but much more fo amongſt the poets, and it was 


pub. highly glortous to be declared victor in them. Æſekylus is re- 


theſe ported to have died with grief upon ſeeing the prize adjudged 
j the to Sophocles, who was much younger than himſelf. | 
omit Theſe exercifes were followed by a general proceflion, wherein 
ca of Fa fail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which 
were curiouſly delineated the warhke actions of Pallas againſt 
re Titans and Giants. That ſail was affixed to a veſſel, which 
vera) Vas called by the name of the goddeſs. The veſſe}, equipped 
= eus to the temple of Eleuſts, not by horfes or beaſts of draught, 


'Y dars in motion, and made the veſfe} glide along. 8 
The march was folemn and majeftick, At the head of it were 
gold men, who carried olive- branches in their hands, SaXk@opur z 


erva and thefe were choſen for the goodneſs of their ſhape, and the 


ame, e of their complexion. Athenian matrons, of great ages 


o accompanied them in the ſame equipage. 


vi 
ent al 
nited Phe grown and robuſt men formed the ſecond clafs. They 
ne . were armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. After 

and them came the ſtrangers that inhabited Athens, carrying mat- 
sere. tocks, inſtruments proper for tillage. Next followed the 
ation . Athenian women of the — attended by the A 


of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, which they 


he place for that exerciſe was upon the banks of the Iliſſus, 
> ſmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties itſelf 


the thirty tyrants. Theſe diſputes were not only warm amongſt 


with ſails, and with a thouſand oars, was eonducted from Cerami- 


but by machines conceated in the bottom of it, which put the 


en commiſſaries elected from the ten tribes, preſided on this 
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of their own ſex, carrying veſſels in their hands for the dr: 
of water. oP 3 | 


SEA FE „ . „ CCC A N 3 
ſexes, and of the beſt families in the city. The youth wore 
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veſts, with. crowns upon their heads, and fang a Raule hymn 
in honour of the goddeſs, The maids carried bat 


earried umbrellas and ſeats for them. 


5 4 - 6 FY is | * 8 - 


The children. of both ſexes cloſed the po 


for the works of that poet, even with regard to religions 
Hipparchus, ſon of Piſiſtratus, firſt introduced that cuſtom. 


I have obſerved elſewhere, that in the gymnaſtick games of. 
this feaſt an, herald proglaimed, thap the people of Athens had 

_ conferred a crown of gold. upon the.celebrazed phyſician, H ip 
pocrares, in gratitude ior the, ſignel, ſervices which be. had, 


rendered the ſtate during the pefilenes,. ...- | 


4 


— 


In this feſtival the people of Athens 


the whole republick, under the prote 


0 - 


and they were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 


Fẽeaſis of Bacchus. 


? 


The worſhip. of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to 


Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been eſtabliſhed in : honour of 
that god; two particularly more remarkable than all the reſt, 
called the great and the. leſs feaſts of Bacchus. The latter were 
a Kind of preparation for the former, and were celebrated in 

5 | the 
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xai. Demoſt, in extrema Ariſtocratia. | > 
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[he chil | np of the proceſſion. , | 
In this auguſt ceremony, the gaht were appointed to ſing 
certain verſes of Homer; a manifeſt proof of their eſtimation. | 
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| | | ets, in which, 
were placed the facred utenſils proper to the ceremony, covered 
with veils to keep them from the ſight. of the ſpectators. The 
perſon, to whoſe care thoſe ſacred things were intruſted, was 
to have obſerved an exact continence for ſeveral days before he 
touched them, or diſtributed them to the Athenian virgins; 
* or rather, as Demoſthenes ſays, his whole life and conduct Þ 
ought to have been a perfect model of. virtue and purity. It 
was an high honour to a young woman to be choſen for ſo 
noble and auguſt an office, and an inſupportable affront tobe 
_ deemed unworthy of it. We have ſeen that Hipparehus * 1 
the ſiſter of Harmodius with-this indignity, which extremely 
incenſed the conſpirators againſt the Pifiſtratides, Theſe Athe - 
nian virgins were followed by the foreign young women, who. i 
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ens put themſelyes, and, 
he lick, rotection of Minerva, the, | 
tutelary goddeſs of their dg imploxed of her all kind 
of proſperity. From the battle of Marathon, in theſe pub- 
lick acts of worſhip, expreſs mention was made of the Plätans, 
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wh 8 E he open field about autumn. They were named Lenea, from 


„ Greek word (a) that ſignifies a wine-preſs. The great feaſts 
wore god (5), and were folemnized in the ſpring within the cit. 
ymn © In each of theſe feaſts the pablick were entertained with 
hich, games, ſhews, and dramatick repreſentations, which were at- 
ered, tended with-a vaſt concourſe of people, and exceeding magni- 
The © hcence,; as will be ſeen hereafter : At the ſame time the ppets 
was diſputed the prize of poetry, ſubmitting to the judgment of 
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comick, which were then repreſented before the people. 
Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe who were..initi- 

ated, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to feign of 

the | ek rage They covered themſelves with the ſkins of 


be wild beaſts, carried a thyrſus in their hands, a kind of pike 
ted with ivy-leaves twiſted round it. They had drums, horns, 
ely pipes, and other ne proper to make a great noiſe; 
he. and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine- branches, 
ho and of other trees ſacred to Bacchus. Some repreſented Silenus, 
ſome Pan, others the Satyrs, all dreſſed in ſuitable maſquerade. 
on. Many of them were mounted on aſſes; others dragged ®. goats. 
ng along for ſacrifices. Men and women, ridiculouſly transformed 
on in this manner, appeared night and day in publick; and imi- 
=, tating drunkenneſs, and dancing with the moſt indecent poſ- 
f tures, ran in throngs about the mountains and foreſts, ſcream- 


outrageous than the men, and quite out of their ſenſes, in 
their + furious tranſports invoked the god, whoſe feaſt they 
celebrated, with loud cties ; 9:7 Baxys, or d "laxyes, Or. Iicanxts 
or Is B, | TR Ru 
This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins oF 
the nobleſt families in the city, who were called zap, from 
u baſkets on their heads, covered with vine and ivy- 
eaves. | 7 | | 
To theſe ceremonies others were added, obſcene to the laſt 
exceſs, and worthy of the god who could be honoured in ſych 
a manner. The ſpectators were no ſchiſmaticks ; They 2 
into the prevailing humour, and were ſeized with the ſame 
fFrantick ſpirit. Nothing was ſeen but dancing, drunkenneſs, 
- XZ debauchery, and all that the moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs 
could conceive of groſs.and abominable. And this an entire 


WM Co... ᷣ ͤ ... 
> | * Goats were ſacrificed, becauſe they | ans, theſe feaſts were difliinguiſhed by the 
5 iled tbe vines. ame ef Orgia. 'Opyhy ire, furor, 


— I From this fury of the Baccbanali- 


were commonly called Diony fia, from one of the names of that- 


arbitrators, expreſsly choſen, their pieces, whether tragick or 


ing and howling furiouſly ; the women eſpecially ſeemed morg 
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: ple, reputed the wiſeſt of all Greece, not only ſuffered, 
wut admired and practiſed. I ſay an entire people; for“ Plato, 
ſpeaking of the Bacchanah, ſays in direct terms, that he had 
the whole city of Athens drunk at once. 


- 


ans having ſecretly crept into Rome, the moſt horrid diforders 
were committed there under the cover of the night; beſides 
which, all perſons, who were initiated into theſe impure and 
abominable myſteries, were obliged, under the moſt horrid 
imprecations, to keep them. inviolably fecret. The ſenate, 
being apprized of the affair, put a ſtop to thoſe ſacrilegious 
feaſts by the moſt frvere penalties ; and firſt banifhed the prac- 


tiſers of them from Rome, and afterwards from Italy. Theſe 


examples inform us, + how far a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, 
that covers the greateſt crimes with the ſacred name of the Di- 
vinity, is capable of miſleading the mind of man. | 


Fe Feaſt of Eleufis 


There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more eelebrated 
than the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina. The ceremonies of this feſti« 
val were called, by way of eminence, the myfteries, from be- 
ing, according to Pauſanias, as much above all others, as the 

ds are above men. Their origin and inſtitution are attri- 
el to Ceres herſelf, who, in the reign. of Erechtheus, comin 8 
to Eleuſis, a ſmall town of Attica, in ſearch of her daughter 
Proſerpine. whom Pluto had carried away, and finding the 
country afftifted with a famine, ſhe invented corn as a remedy 
for that evil, with which ſhe rewarded the inhabitants. f She 
Rot only taught them the uſe of corn, but inſtructed them in 
the principles of probity, charity, civility, and bumanity ; 
from whence her myſteries were called $:owotguz and Initige 
To. thele grit happy leſſons fabulous antiquity aſcribed the 
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{) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the Bacchanali- 
- : 


> (e) Liv, I. xrnix,, n. 8, 18. 
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quam pra va religio, ubi deorum nu- 
men prætenditur ſceleribus. Liv. 
Axxix. n. 16. 
1 Multaeximia divinaque viden- 
tur Athenæ tuæ peperiiſe, atque in 
vitam hominum attuliſſe; tum nihil 
melius illis myſtes is, quibus ex agreſti 
immanique vita exculti ad humani- 


tatem & mitigati ſumus, initiaque 


4 


1 


© | 
F Nihil in ſpeciem fallacids eft | 


be appellantur, ita re vera principia 
vitæ cognovimus. Cic, I. ii. de leg. 
n. 36. 5 8 
Teque Ceres, & Libera, quarum 
ſacra, ficvt opiniones hominum ac 
religiones ferunt, longè maximis st- 
que occultifimis eeremoniiscontinen» 
tur: a quibus initia. viiæ atque victus, 
legum, morum, manſuctudinis, hue 
manitatis exempla hominibus & ciri. 
tatidus data ac diſpertita eſſe dicun - 


tur. Id. Cie. in Verr, de fu 
J. 186. 5 24.33 044” 118. 
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Tourteſy, politeneſs, and urbanity, ſo remarkable amongR'the 
Athenians. | 9 | 
Theſe myſteries were divided into the leſs and the greater ⁊ 
of which the former ſerved as a preparation for the Miter. 
The leſs were ſolemnized in the month Anthefterion, Thick 
anſwers to our November; the great in the month Boedromion, 
or Auguſt. Only Athenians were admitted to theſe myſteries ; 
but of them each ſex, age, and condition: had a right to be 
received. All ſtrangers were abſolutely excladed; fo zhet Her- 
| cules, Caſtor, and Pollux, were oblige to be adopted by 
Athenians, in order to their admiſſton; which however extended 
only to the leffer myſteries. I fhall eonſider principally the 
reat, which were celebrated at Eleuſis. | | 
Fhoſe who demanded to be initiated into them, were obliged, 
before their reception, to purify themſelves in the leſſar myſte- 
ries, by bathing in the river Iliſſus, by ſaying certain» prayerss: 
offering ſacriſees, and, above all, by living in ri contiaence 
during an interval of time preſcribed them, That time was 
employed in inſtructing them in the principles and elements of 
e> © the ſacred doctrine of the great myſteries. | 
1s When the time for their initiation arrived, they were brought 
e- FX into the temple; and to inſpire the greater reverence an 
he terror, the ceremony was performed in the night. Wonderful 
1- 1X things paſſed upon this oceafion. Viſions were ſeen, and voices 
8 bdeard of an extraordinary kind. A ſudden ſplendor expelled; 
er the darkneſs of the place, and diſappearing immediately, added 
© new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, elaps ef thunder, 
„ = earthquakes, improved the terror and amazement ; whil the 
e 2 8 admitted, ſtupid, fweating through fear, heard trem- 
XZ bling the myſterious volumes read to him, if in ſuck a con- 
dition he was capabte of hearing at al. Thefe nofturaal rites 
were attended with many diſorders, whieh the ſevere law of 
S zlence, impoſed on the perſons initiated, prevented from 
's coming to light, * as St. Gregory Nazianzen obſerves. What. 
XX cannot ſuperſtition effect upon the mind of man, when ence 
bis imagination rs heated * The prefident in this ceremony 
XZ was called Hterophantes. He woze a pecaliar habit, and was 
not admitted to marry. The firſt who ſerved in this function, 
and whom Ceres. herſelf inſtructed, was Eumolpus ; from whem 
his ſucceſſors were called Eumolpides. He had three colleagues 3 
(4) one who carried a torch ; another an herald, (e] whoſe | 
oF - bg - office 
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Efiice was to pronounce certain myſterious words; and a third 

co attend atghe altr. 
Befides theſe officers, one of the principal magiſtrates - . 

the city was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies o 


* 


this feaſt ere exactly obſerved. ' He was called the king (). 


and was one of the nine Archons. His buſineſs Was to offer 
prayers and ſacrifices. The people gave him four. aſſiſtanta. 
(g), one choſen from the family of the Eumolpides, a ſecond , 
from that of the Cerycians, and the two laſt from two other, 
families. He had, beſides, ten other miniſters to aſſiſt him in 
the diſcharge of his aug. and particularly in offering ſacrifi-, 
ces, from whence they derived their name (CH). 


The Athenians initiated. their, children of both ſexes very 


early into theſe myſteries, and would have thought it criminal 
to have let them die without ſuch an advantage. It was their, 
general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement to, 
lead a more virtuous: and regular life; that it recommended, 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddeſſes, to whoſe fer- 
vice they devoted themſelves; and was the means to a more 
perfect and certain happineſs in the other world: Whilſt, on 
the contrary, ſuch as had not been initiated, beſides the evils 
they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their 
deſcent to the ſhades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, . 
and excrement... (i). Diogenes the Cynick believed nothing of 
the matter, and when his friends endeavoured ta perſuade him . 
to avoid ſuch a misfortune, by being initiated before his death 
—“ What,” ſaid he, ſhall Ageſilaus and Epaminondas lia. 
« amongſt mud and dung, whilſt the vileſt Athenians, becauſe 
they bave been initiated, poſſeſs the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
6“ places in the regions of the bleſſed ?? Socrates was not more, 
credulous; he would not be initiated into theſe myſteries, , 
which was perhaps one reaſon that rendered his religion ſuſ- 
r 33 . 
(+) Without this qualification none were admitted to enter 
the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of two Acarnani- 
ans, who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of the 
feaſt-days, although out of miſtake and with no ill deſign, , 
were both put to death without mercy. It was alſo a capital 
crime to T the ſecrets and myſteries of this feaſt. Upon 
this account Diagoras the Melian was proſcribed, and had a 
reward ſet upon his head. He intended to have made the ſecret 
eoſt the poet Aſchylus his life, from ſpeaking too freely of it 
In ſome of his tragedies. The diſgrace. of Alcibiades pro- 
a ; | cee ded 
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ceeded from the ſame cauſe. Whoever had violated- the fee 
cret was avoided. as. a.wretch accurſed and excommunicated, 
(J) Pauſanias in ſeveral paſſages, wherein he mentions the 
temple of Eleuſis, and the ceremonies practiſed there, ſtops 
XZ ſhort, and declares he cannot proceed, becauſe. he had been 
forbad by a dream or viſion. n. 
This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of 5 antiquity, was of 
nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of the month 
Boedromion. After ſome. previous ceremonies and ſacrificea 
on the firſt three days, upon the fourth in the evening began 
the proceſſion of the Baſtet; which was laid upon an open 
chariot ſlowly drawn by oxen 1, and followed by great num- 
bers of the Athenian women. They all carried myſterious 
baſkets in their hands, filled with ſeveral things, which they 
took great care to conceal, and covered with a veil of purple. 
This ceremony repreſented the baſket- into which Proſperpine 
put the flowers ſhe was gathering when Pluto ſeized and carried 
The fifth day was called the day of h, Torches ; becauſe at 
night the men and women ran about with them in imitation of 
Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the fire of mount Etna, 
wandered about from place to place in ſearch of her daughter. 
The fixth was the moſt famous day of all. It was called 
Tacchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon, of Jupiter and Ceres, 
whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with great ceremony, crown 
ed with myrtle, and holding a torch in its hand. The pro- 
ceſſion began at Ceramicus, and paſſing through the principal 
places of the city, continued to Eleuſis. The way leading ta 
it was called the /acred away, and lay croſs a bridge over the 
river Cephilus. This proceſſion was very numerous, and ge- 
nerally conſiſted of thirty thouſand perſons. () The temple 
Tiers Beg „ #6. | $414 SF 
() Lib, i. p. 26, & 7. () Her, I. viii. c. 65. I. ix. p. 399% 
* Eft & fideli tuta filentio © W he, 
Merces, Vetabo qui Cereris ſacrum - * | 
Vulgarit arcane, ſub iiſdem | * 
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5 Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 3 

3 Solvat phaſelum, . Hor, Od. II. I. ut, 

4 Safe is the ſilent tongue, which none can blame, Wo 

1 The faithful ſecret merit fame: | r 
* Beneath one roof ne er let bim refs with me, . 
= . FWhoCeres myſteries reveals; : CERES Rs 

L N In one frail bark ne er let us put to ſea, | ee Ol 

3 5 Nor tempt the jarring vinds vith ſpreading ſails. _ 

2 20 + TM ardaque Eleuſinæ matris volventia-plauftra.. | | . 

I OY Virg. Geor, lib. i. ver. 163. 
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of Eleufis, where it ended, was large enough to contain the 
whole multitude ;. and. Strabo ſays, its extent was equal to that: 
of theatres, which. every body knows were capable of holding: 
a much 'greater number of people. The whole way reſounded. 
with the ſound of trumpets, clarions, and other muſical- in- 
ſtruments. Hymns were ſung in; honour of the goddeſſes, ac 
companied with dancing, and, ather extraordinary marks of re- 
joicing. The rout before - mentioned, through the ſacred: way 
and over the Cephiſus, was the uſual way: But after the La- 
cedzmonians in the Peloponneſian war had fortified Deceliag, 
the Athenians were obliged; to make their proceſſion by ſea,, 
ill Alcibiades re-eſtabliſhed the ancient cuſtom. E 
The ſeventh day was. ſolemnized by games, and the gym= 
naſtick combats, in, which the victor was rewarded: with a2 
meaſure of. barley ;; without doubt, becauſe it was at Eleuſis: 
the goddeſs firſt taught. the method of raiſing that grain, and! 
the uſe of it, The two, following days were employed in ſome 
Particular ceremonies. neither important nor remarkable. 
During this feſtival, it was prohibited, under very great 
e to arreſt any. perſon whatſoever, in order to their 
eing impriſened, or to. preſent any bill: of complaint to the: 
Jpdges.. It was regularly celebrated. every fifth year, that is, 
after a revolution of four years; and no hiſtory: obſerves that: 
it was ever interruꝑted, except upon the taking of Thebes by⸗ 
Alexander the Great (2). The Athenians, who were then 
upon the point of celebrating the great myſteries, were ſo much 
affected with. the ruin of that city, that they could: not reſolve 
In ſo general an affliction to ſolemnize a feſtival, which. breathed. 
nothing but merriment and rejoicing (o). It. was continued 
down to the time of the Chriſtian emperors ;; and Valentinian, 
would have aboliſhed it, if Pratextatus, the proconſul. of 
Greece, had. not. repreſented, in the maſt lively and affecting. 
terms, the-univerſal ſorrow which the abrogation of that foal 
would occaſion among the people; upon which it was ſuffered; 
to ſubſiſt. It is ſuppoſed to have been finally ſuppreſſed by: 
Theodoſius the Great; as were all the reſt of the Pagan ſo- 
lemnities. | 
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| Of Augurs, Oracles, &. 
Nothing is more frequently mentioned in ancient hiſtory, 
than oracles, aug urs, and divinations. No war was made, or 
colony ſettled ; nothing of conſequence was undertaken, either: 
— or private, without the gods being firſt con ſulted. 
his was a Cyftpm: univerſally eſtabliſhed among. the Egyp- 


b : : a 
(a), P lot. io vit. Alex. p. 621 (s) Zoſim, hiſt; }; iv. 


aa, Afyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations; which is no 
doubt a proof, as has been already obſerved, of its being de- 
rived from ancient tradition, and that it had 1ts origin in the 
religion and worfhip of the true God. It is not indeed to be 
aqueſtioned, but that God before the deluge did manifeſt his, 
will to mankind in different methods, as he has fince done to. 
bis people, ſometimes in his own perſon and vivã voce, ſome- 
times by the miniſtry of angels or of prophets inſpired by him- 
ſelf, and at other times by apparitions or id dreams. When 
the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed themſelves into different re- 
gions, they carried this tradition along with them, which was 
every where retained, though altered and corrupted by the 
darkneſs and ignorance of idolatry. None of the ancients. 
have inſiſted more upon the neceſſity of conſulting the gods on: 
all occaſions by augurs and oracles than Xenophon ; and he 
founds that neceflity, as I. have more than once obſerved elſe- 
where, upon a principle deduced from the moſt refined. reaſon, 
and diſcernment. He repreſents, in ſeveral places, that man, 
of himſelf is very frequently ignorant of what is. advantageous. 
or pernicious to him; that far from being capable of penetrating: 
the future, the preſent itſelf eſcapes him, ſo narrow and ſhort- 
fGghted is he in all his views; that the ſligheſt obſtacles can 
fruſtrats his greateſk defigns ; that only the divinity, to whom 
all ages are preſent, can impart a certain knowledge of the 
future to him; that no other being has power to facilrtate the 
ſuccceſs of his enterprizes ; and that it is reaſonable to believe 


affection, who invoke him at all times with the greateft con- 
ſtancy and fidelity, and. conſult him with moſt fincerity and, 
reſignations. . 


Of Augurs. 1 1 
What a reproach. is it to human reaſon, that fo bright and 
luminous a principle ſhould: have given birth to the abſurd rea- 
ſonings, and: wretched notions in. favour of the ſcience of 
augurs and. ſoothſayers, and. been the occaſion of eſpouſing 


the moſt important affairs of ſtate depend upon a bird's. hap- 
pening to ſing upon the right or left hand; upon the greedineſs 
of chickens in pecking their grain; the inſpection of the en- 
trails of beaſts; the liver's being entire and in good condition, 
which, according to them, did ſometimes entirely diſappear, 


To theſe ſuperſtitious obſervances may be added, accidental 


into 


de will guide and protect thoſe, who adore him with the pureſt 


with blind devotion the moſt ridiculous puerilities: To make 


without leaving any trace or mark of its having ever ſubſiſted! 


nencounters, words ſpoken by chance, and afterwards turned 
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into good or bad preſages, forebbdings, prodigies, monſters; 
eclipſes, comets, every extraordinary phznomenon, every unfore- 
ſeen accident, with an infinity of chimæras of the like nature. 


Whence could it happeh, that ſo many great men, illuſtrious. 
generals, able politicians, and even learned philoſophers, have 
actually given into ſuch” abſurd imaginations; Plutarch, in 

icular, ſo eſtimable in other reſpects, is to be pitied for 
his ſervile obſervance of the ſenſeleſs cuſtoms of the Pagan 
idolatry, and his ridiculous n in dreams, ſigns, and: 
prodigies. He tells us ſomewhere, that he abſtained a great 
while from eating rer upon account of a dream, with which 
| he has not thought fit to make us further acquainte. 

he wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſenſe of the, 
art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each other; and 
even in publick, with the utmoſt contempt, and in a manner 
ſufficiently expreffive of its ridicule. 'The grave cenſor Cato 
was of opinion, that one ſoothſayer could not look at another 
without laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of 

Pruſias, whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted from it by the inſpection of the entrails of a victim. 


4 What”, ſaid he, have you more confidence in the liver of 


4 a beaſt, than in ſo old and experienced a captain as I am? 


Marcellus, who had been five times conſul, and was augur, 


faid, that he had diſcovered a method of not being put to a; 
ſtand by the ſiniſter flight of birds, which was, to keep him- 
ſelf cloſe ſhut up in his litter. 125 5 
Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without ambigaity or 
reſerve. No body was more capable of fpeaking pertinently 
upon it than himſelf (as Mr. Morin obferves in his diſſertation 
upon the ſame ſubject.) As he was adopted into the college 
of augurs, he had made himſelf acquainted with the moſt 
concealed of their ſecrets,” and had all poſſible opportunity of 
informing himſelf fully in their ſcience. That he did ſo, fof- 
keiently appears from the two books he has left us upon divina- 
tion, in which it may be ſaid he has ex hauſted the ſubject. In 
his ſeeond, wherein he refutes his brother Quintus, who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the augurs, he diſputes and defeats his 
Falſe reaſonings with a force, and at the ſame time with ſo re- 
fined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wiſh; and 
he demonſtrates by proofs, that riſe upon each other in their 
force, the falſity, contrariety, and impoſſibilty of that art. 
* But what ts very ſurprizing, in the midſt of all his arguments, 
4 | $7 f 3 
Errabat multis in rebus antiqui- | vel vetuſlate immutatam videmus. 
| tas: quam vel uſu jam, vel docttina, ] Retinetur autem & ad opinionem 
| | 1 vulgi, 
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„he takes occaſion to blame the generals and magiſtrates, who 
nfore- *Þn. important conj unctures had contemned the prognoſticks; 
and maintains, that the uſe of them, as great an abuſe as it 
was in his own fenſe, ought nevertheleſs to be reſpected out of; 
regard to religion, and the prejudice of the people. 
Allthat have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that Paganiſm was 
divided into two ſects, almoſt equally enemies of religion; the, 
n Fone by their ſuperſtitious and: blind regard for the augurs, the 
' Mother by their irreligious contempt and dertſion of them. 
The principte of the firſt, founded on one fide upon the 
ignorance and weakneſs* of man in the affairs of life, and on 
the other upon the preſcience of the divinity, and his almighty 
providence, was true; but the conſequence deduced from it, 
in regard to the augurs, falſe and abſurd. They ought to have 
proved that it was certain, the divinity himſelf had eſtabliſhed. 
theſe external figns to denote his intentions, and that he had 
obliged himſelf to a punctual eonformity to them upon all oc- 
fions = But they had nothing of this kind in their ſyſtem. The 
augurs and ſoothſayers therefore were the effect and invention 
of the ignorance, raſhneſs, curiofity, and blind paſſions of, 
man, who preſumed to interrogate God, and would oblige 
him to give anfwers upon his every idle imagination and un- 
© Juſt enterprize. | «224 Yo. e Sem ab TC. 1255 1211 
The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced 
by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fait however to obſerve, 
their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for the better ſubjecting 
the minds of the people to themſelves; and to reconcile them 
do their own purpoſes by the aſſiſtance of ſuperſtition: But by. 
their contempt for the augurs, and the entire conviction of 
= their falſity, they were led into a diſbelief of the divine pro- 
vidence, and to deſpiſe religion itſelf; concewing it inſepa- 
rable from the numerous abſurdities of this kind, which ren- 
dered-it ridiculous, and conſequently unworthy a man of ſenſe. 
Both the one and the other bebaved in this manner, becauſe 
having miſtaken the Creator, and abufed the light of- nature, 
which might bave taught them to-know and to adore him, 
they were deſervedly abandoned to their own darkneſs and ab- 
ſurd opinions; and, if we had not been enlightened by the true. 
religion, even at this day we might have given ourſelves up to 
the ſame ſuperſtitions. ES, ny oi ep 
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volgi, & ad magnas utilitates reip, | navigruat. Parendum enim fuit 
mos, religio, diſciplina, jus augurum, I religioni, nec patrius mos tam con- 
colle:ii auctoritas. Nec vero non n Divin. I. the * 


omni ſopplicio digni P. Claudius, L. | n« 70, 71. 
Junius conſules, qui contra avſpicia | 
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Of or. "oo 
No country was ever richer in, or more prodactive of oracles, agal 
than Greece. I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe which were the the 
moſt noted. | 7-2 = whi 
The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, was much tem 
celebrated; where Jupiter gave anfwers either by vocal oaks, three 
or doves, which had alſo their lan uage, or by reſounding Bra 
baſons of braſs, er by the mouths of prieſts and prieſteſſes. 2 tim 
(] The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though he was io 
only a ſimple hero, was in great reputation. After many pr: ( 
liminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the river, offering facrifices, pre 
drinking a water called Lethe, from its quality of making mi 
people forget every thing, the votaries went down into his . 
cave by ſmall ladders through a very narrow paſſage. At the 
bottom was another little cavern, of which the entrance wass e 
alſo exceeding ſmall There they lay down upon the ground, ( 
with a certain compoſition of honey in each hand, which they xx 


were indiſpenſibly obliged to carry with them. Their feet 
were placed within the opening of the little cave ; which was. 
no ſooner done, than they perceived themſelves borne into it 
with great force and velocity. Futurity was there revealed to. 
them: ; but not to all in the ſame manner. Some ſaw, others 
heard wonders. From thence they returned quite ftupified, 
and out of their fenſes, and were placed in the chais of Mne- 
moſyne, goddeſs of memory; not without great need of her 
afiſtance to recover. their remembrance, after their great fa- 
tigue, of what they had ſeen and heard ; admitting they had 
. ſeen or heard any thing at all. Pauſanias, who had conſulted 
that oracle himſelf, and gone through all theſe.ceremonies, has: 
left a moſt ample defcription of it; to whieh-Plutarch () adds. 
ſome particular circumſtances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious. 
prolixity. | 85 8 
) The temple and oracle of the Branchidz: in the neigh- 
bourbood of Miletus, ſo called from Branchus the ſon of 
Apollo, was very ancient, and in great eſteem with all the- 
Ionians and, Dorians of Afia. Xerxes, in his return from. 
Greece, burat this temple, after the prieſts had delivered its. 
| | treaſures. 
Pauſan. I. iz. p. 6cz. 604. Plut. de zen, Socr. p. 890. 
Qt! 1. i. e. 257. hr J. — p. — | 4 . 595. ( 
2 © Certain irſtruments were faſtened | pheteſs, whicÞ bad given room for th 
#9 the tops of oaks, wwbich;, being ſbalen fabulaus tradition of coves that ſpokes. - 
by the wind, or by ſome other means, It zuas eaſy, to make tboſe brazen baſonn 
rendered a confuſed ſound. Serwins-cb- | found by ſome ſecret means, and to give: 
erves, that the ſame werd in the Theſ- | what fignification they pleaſed to a. ceng 
Ka. language fignifiet dove and pro- | fuſed and inarticulate noiſe, 
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Freaſures to him, That prince, in return, granted them an 
eſtabliſhment in the remoteſt parts of Aſia, to ſecure them 
againſt the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was over, 
the Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that temple with a magnificence, . 
which, according ta Strabo, ſurpaſſed that of all the other 
temples of Greece. When Alexander the Great had over» 
thrown Darius, ke utterly deſtroyed the city, where the prieſts 
Branchidz had ſettled, of which their deſcendants were at that 
time in actual poſſeſſion, puniſhing in the children the ſaerile- 
XZ gious perfidy of their fathers. _ El „ 
XZ (s) Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, though not very 
probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Afia, 
minor, near Colophon. Germanicus,” ſays he, went ta 
« conſult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman that gives the. 
« anſwers there as at Delphos, but a man, choſe out of cer« 
te tain families, and almoſt always of Miletus. It ſuffices ta 
© Jet him know the number and names of thoſe who come ta 
% conſult him. After which he retires into a cave, and havin 
4% drank of the waters of a ſpring within it, he delivers an- 
« ſwers in verſe upon what the perſons bave in their thoughts, 
though he is often ignorant, and knows nothing of compoſing. 
4 in meaſure. It is ſaid, that he foretold to Germanicus his 
#* ſudden death, but in dark and ambiguous terme, according 
e ta the cuſtom of oracles.” : 45 


I omiz a great number of other oracles, to proceed to tha 
moſt famous of them all. It is very obvious that I mean the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worſhipped there under 
the name of the Pythian, derived from the ſerpent Python, 
which he had killed, or from a Greek word, that ſignifies ta 
enquire, =ulolJai, becauſe people came thither to conſult him. 
From thence the Delphick . was called Pythia, and the 
games there celebrated the Pythian games. „ 
Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia, It ſtood 
upon the declivity, and about che middle of the mountain Par. 
naſſus, built upon a ſmall extent of even ground, and ſur- 

rounded with precipices, that fortified it without the help of 

art. (7) Diodorus ſays, that there was a cavity upon Parnaſſus, 
from whence an exhalation roſe, which made the goats dance 
arid ſkip about, and intoxicated the brain. A ſhepherd having 
approached it, out of a deſire to know the cauſes of ſo extra- 
ordinary an effect, was immediately ſeized with violent agita- 
tions of body, and pronounced words; which, without doubt, 
he did not underſtand himſelf ; however, they foretold futurity, 

Qthers made the ſame experiment, and it was ſoon rumoured 

5 throughout. 

{s) Tatit, Annal, I. ii. e. . (t) Lik, xiv. g. 427. 438, / 
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throughout the neighbouring countries. - The cavity was no* 


longer approached without revefence. The exhalation. was 
concluded to have ſomething divine in it. 4 priefteſs was ap- 


pointed for the reception of its effects, and à tripod” placed 
upon the vent, called by the zatins Cortina, perhaps from the 


ſin (2) that covered it.” From thence, ſhe gave her, oracles. 
The city of Delphos roſe. inſenfibly ronnd about this cave, 


where a temple was erected, which at length became very mag- 
nificent, The reputation of this oracle almoſt effaced, or at 
leaſt very much exceeded that of all others. 


- * 


\ At firſt a fingle Pytkia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who came to 


conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any. great number: 
But in proceſs of time, when it grew. into univerſal repute, a 


ſecond was appointed to mount the tripod alternately with the 
firſt, and a third choſen to fucceed in caſe of death, or diſeaſe. 


There were other aſſiſtants beſides theſe to attend the Pythia in 


the fanctuary, of whom the moſt conſiderable were called pro- 


phets (x) ; it was their buſineſs to take care of the ſacrifices, 
and to make the inſpection into them. To theſe the demands 


of the enquirers, were delivered either by word of mouth, or 
in writing, and they returned the anſwers, as we ſhall ſee in 
; By BEES 46 £4.92 Ede 2h 1% 10? 1 r 1 „ ns Fo 


merquer. 32 Cn 
We muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Delphos. 


The ancients repreſent; the latter as a woman, that roved from 
country to country, venting her prediftions. She was at the 


fame time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythræ, Babylon, Cuma, 
and many other places, from her having reſided in them all. 

The Pythia could not propheſy till ſhe was intoxicated by 
the exhalation from the fanguary. This miraculous vapour 


had not the effect at all times' and upon all occaſions. The 


god was not always in the inſpiting humour. At firſt he im- 

arted himſelf only once à year, but a length he was prevailed 

z0n to viſit the Pythea every month. All days were not pro- 
per, and upon ſome it was not permitted to conſult the oracle? 
Theſe unfortunate days occaſioned an oracle's being given to 
Alexander the Great worthy of remark. He was at Delphos 
to conſult the god, at a time when the prieſteſs pretended it 
was forbid to-afk him any queſtions, aud would not enter the 
temple. Alexander, who was always warm and tenacious, took 
hold of her by the arm to force her into it, when the cried out; 
Ah, my ſon, you are not to be refed ! or, My ſon, you are invins 
eible! Upon which words he declared he would have no other 
otacle, and was contented with that he had received. 5 : 


I” 9 


(s) Corium, (x) Hpophran 
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| The Pythia, before ſhe aſcended the tripod, was a long time: 


preparing for it by ſacrifices, puriſications, a faſt of three days, 
and many other ceremonies. The god denoted his approach 
by the moving of a laurel, that ſtood before the gate of the 


temple, which ſhook alſo to its very foundations. 
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As ſoon * as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, had. 
diffuſed itſelf through the entrails of the prieſteſs, her hair 
Rood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and furious, 
| ſhe foamed at the mouth, a ſudden and violent trembling ſeized: 
: N her whole body, with all the + ſymptoms of diſtraction and. 
frenzy. She uttered at intervals ſome words almoſt inarticulate, 

which the prophets carefully collected. After ſhe; had been 
a certain time upon the tripod, ſhe was re- conducted to her 
5 cell, where ſhe generally continued many days, to recover her- 
| ſelf of her fatigue, and as Lucan ſays (5% a ſudden: death. 
5 was often either the reward or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm 2 : 
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3 * The prophets had peets under them, who made the oracles, 
: into verſes, which were often bad enough, and gave occaſion, 
to ſay, it was very ſurprizing, that Apollo, Who preſided in. 
the choir of the muſes, ſhould inſpire his propheteſs no better., 
5 But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not com oſe the 
£ verſes of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, 
* and kindled in her ſoul that living light, Which unveiled all 
e 14:5 SiO Bind enter 4 
Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, nee 4 4 
on compte manſere comæ: ſed pectus anhelum 
Et xahie fera corda tument; majorque videri, | 4 
Nec mottale fonans, afflata eft numine quando Lo, 
Jam propiore dei. Virg. An. I. vi. ver. 46-5 ] 
＋ Anong the variost marks which voice, and with a noble tranquillity Ul 
God has given us in the. ſeripturet to | behaviour. Andther diſtinguiſhing mark 
diftinguiſh bis oracles from thoſe of the is, the dæ mont giving their aradler itt: 
devil, the fury or madneſs, attributed ſecret. places, by-ways, and in the. ob- 
by Virgil to ebe Pytbia, & rabie fera | ſcurity ef caves z vbbereas God gave bis 
corda tument, is one. It is I, ſa; s | in open day, and before all the world. 
God, that fhew the falſhood of the FA I have not ſpoke in ſecret, in a dar 
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winers predictions, and give to ſuch as 
divine, the. mctions of fury and mad- 
neſs ; er, according to Ih AH. 25; 
That fruſtrateth the tokens of the 
liat, and maketh. diviners mad. In- 
ſtead of: ⁊ubicbh, the propbets of the 
true God conſtantly gave the divine an- 


place of the earth, Iſa. xlv. 19. 1 


have not ſpoken in ſectet from the 


beginning, Ha. xlviii- 16. So that 


ditions upon bim, as mig be diſtinguiſo 


Sewers in an equal and calm tons of 


| between the true and falſe inſpirations 


God did not permit the devil to ĩmitũte 
| bis oracles, withuut impoſing fuch cons: 


xliv „ RE FACTHK | 
futurity to her. The words ſhe uttered in the heat of her en- 
thuſiaſm, having neither method nor connection, and in 
only by ſtarts, to uſe that expreſſion, (x) from the bottom o 
her ſtomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with care 
by the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets to be 
turned into verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their own genius and 
natural tzlents; as we may may ſuppoſe he did the Pythia, 
when ſhe compoſed verſes, which though not often, happened 
ſometimes, The ſubſtance of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, 
the manner of expreßing it was the prieſteſs's own : The oracles. 
were however often given in proſe. | 
The general characteriſticks of oracles were * ambiguity, 
obſcurity, and conyertibility, (to uſe that expreſſion) ſo that 
one anſwer wopld. agree with ſeveral various, and ſometimes 
directly oppoſite, events. By the help of this artifice, the 
dzmons, who of themſelves are not capable of knowing futu- 
riry, concealed their ignorance, and amuſed the credulity of 
the Pagan world. When Crœſus was upon the point of in- 
vading the Medes, he conſulted the oracle of Delphos upon 
the ſucceſs of that war, and was anſwered, that by paſſing the 
river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What empire, his 
own, or that of his enemies? He was to gueſs that; but what- 
ever the eyept might be, the oracle could not fail of being in 
the right, As much may be ſaid upon the fame god's anſwer 
to Pyrrhgs, | ; 
Aiq te, acida, Romanos wincere poſſi. 


J repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which equally 
implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the 
Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſabfiſt in a tranſlation. Under 
the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the god eluded all difficulties, 

and was never in the wrong. | 
It muſt, however, be confefied, that ſometimes the anſwer 
of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial. I have repeated, 
In the hiſtory of Crœſus, the ftratagem he made uſe of to 
aſſure himſelf of the veracity of the oracle, which was, to de- 
mand of it, by his ambaffador, what he was doing at a certain 
time prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that. he was, 
caufing a tortoiſe and a lamb to be dreft in a veſſel of braſs, 
which was really ſo. (a) The emperor Trajan made a . 
ED 5 


(=) EalHeubec. (e) Macrob, I. i, Saturnal. e. xxiii, 
® Quod & aliquis dixerit multa ab | ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali quid aeeidiſſet, 
idolis eſſe prædicta; hoc ſciendum, | utrumgue poſſit intelligi. - Hieronyme 
quod ſemper mendacium junxerint | in cap. xlii. TIſaiz, He cites the te 


veritati, & fic ſcateatias tempeririat, | examples of Creſus and Pyrrbuss 


veracle by ſealed letters, which were laid 


: ANR F AS «ty 
Prove upon the god at Heliopolis, by ſending them & letter ® 
ealed up, to which he demanded an anſwer. The oracle made 
ho other return, than to cominad a blank paper, well folded 
and ſealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon the receipt 
of it, was ſtruck with amazement to ſee an anſwer ſo corre- 
Tpondent with his own letter, in which he knew he had wrote 
nothing. The wonderful + facility, with which Dæmons can 
transfer themſelves almoſt in an inſtant from place to place, 
made it not impoſſible for them to give the two related anſwers, 
and ſeem tv fofttel iti one country; what they had ſeen in 
another; which is Tertullian's opinion 
Admitting it tb be true, that ſome oracles have been followed 
preciſely by the events foretold, we may believe, that God, to 
punith the blind and ſacrilegious Eredulity of the Pagans, has. 
ſometimes permitted the dæmons to have 4 knowledge of things 
to come, and to foretel them diſtinctly enough. Which con- 
duct of God; though very much above human comprehenſion, 
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is frequently atteſted in the holy ſctiptures. | : 
It has been queſtioned, Whether the oracles, mentioned in 

profane hiftory, ſhould be aſcribed to the operations of demons, 
or only to the malignity and impoſture of men. Wandale, a 
Dutch phyſician, has maintained the latter; and Monſieur 
Fontenelle, when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the 
perſuaſion (tv uſe his own wotds) that it was indifferent, as to 
the truth of Chriſtianity, whether the oracles were the effect 
of the agency of ſpirits, or a ſeties of impoſtutes. Father 
Baltus, the Jeſuit, 8 of the holy ſctiptures in the uni- 
verſity of Straſburgh, has refuted them both in a very ſolid 
piece, wherein he demonſtrates invincibly, with the unanimous 
authority of the fathers, that the devils were the real agents in 
the oracles. He attacks, with equal force and ſiicceſs, the 
raſhneſs and preſumption of the anabaptiſt phyſician, who, 
calling in queſtion the capacity and diſcernment of the holy 
doctors, abſurdly endeavours to efface the high idea all true 
believers have of thoſe great leaders of the church, and to de- 
preciate their venerable authority, which is ſo great a difficulty 
to all who deviate from the principles of ancient tradition. 
And if that was ever certain and conſentaneous in any thing, 
| | | it 
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* I el cuflomary to conflt the | fciunt, quam etnntiafit. Velocitay 
 divinitas cteditur, quia ſobſtantia ige 


»pon the altar 4 the god unopened, | nornur,—Ceterum teffudifiem decoe 

+ Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc & | qui eum carnibus pecudis Pythius eo 
Angeli & dæmones. Jgitur momento | modo renuncievit, quo fupra diximus, 
ubique ſunt: totus ofbis illis locus Momente apud Lydiunh fucrat, Tere 
vnus eſt ; quid ubi geratur tam facile | l. is Apolog. | 
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It is ſo in this point ; for all the fathers of the church, and 
* ecclefiaſtical writers of all ages, maintain, and atteſt, that the 
devil was the author of idolatry in general, and of. oracles in 
1 particular. [2 Ea At 28S bs ns bs on 
This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the priefts and 
- prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud and impoſture in the 
anſwers of. the oracles. For is not the devil the father and 
prince of lies? In the Grecian hiſtory we have ſeen more than 
once the Delphick prieſteſs. ſuffer herſelf to be corrupted by 
, Preſents. . It was from that motive, ſhe perſuaded the Lacedz- 
.manians to aſſiſt the people of Athens in the expulſion of the 
thirty tyrants ; that ſhe cauſed Demaratus to be diveſted of the 

royal dignity to make way for Cleomenes; and dreſt up an 
oracle to ſupport the impoſtor of Lyſander, when he endeavoured 
to change the ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta. And I am 
apt to believe, that Themiſtocles, who well knew the im- 
portance of acting againſt the Perſians by: ſea, inſpired the god 
with the anſwer he gave, 70 defend themſelves with æualls of woeg. 

5) Demoſthenes, convinced that the oracles were frequently 

ſuggeſted by paſſion. or intereft, and. ſuſpeRing, with reaſon, ; 
that Philip had inſtructed them to ſpeak. in his favour, boldly 

declared, that the Pythia philippixed, and bad the Athenians * 

and Thebans remember, that Pericles and Epaminondas, in- 

ſtead of liſtening, to, and amuſing themſelves with, the frivo- 

lous anſwers of the oracle, thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and 
cowardly, conſulted only reaſon in the choice and execution of 
eien ffi - 2:5 3 . 
The ſame father Baltus examines with equal ſucceſs the ceſ- . 
ſation of oracles, a ſecond point in. the diſpute. Mr. Wan- 
dale, to oppoſe with ſome advantage a truth ſo glorious to 
' _ Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubverter of idolatry, had falſified the ſenſe 
of the fathers, by making them ſay, that oracles ceaſed preciſely 
at the moment -of Chriſt's birth. - The learned apologiſt for the 
\ fathers ſhews, that they all alledge oracles did not ceaſe till 
after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching. of his goſpel ; not 
on a ſudden, but in proportion to his ſalutary doctrines being 
known to mankind, and gaining ground-inathe world. This 
unanimous opinion of the fathers is confirmed by the unex- 
ceptionable evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who 
agree with them as to the time when the oracles ceaſed. . 
What an honour to the Chriſtian religion was this filence 
- impoſed: upon the oracles by the victory of Jeſus Chriſt ? Every 
- Chriſtian had this power. (c) Tertullian, in one of his apo- 
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logies, challenges the Pagans to make the experiment, and 
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conſents that a Chriſtian ſhould be put to death, if he did oe 
Late theſe givers of oracles to confeſs themſelves devils. (4) 
Lactantius informs us, that every Chriſtian could ſilence them 
by only the ſign of the croſs. | And all the world knows, that 
42 bs s # | | Ch IS 7 3; 348 2 * 

when Julian the Apoſtate was at Daphne, a ſuburb of Antioch, 
to conſult Apollo, the god, notwithſtanding. all the ſacrifices 
offered to him, continued mute, and only recovered his ſpeech 
to anſwer thoſe who enquired the cauſe of his filence, that they 
muſt aſcribe it to the'interment*of certain bodies in the neigh- 


which was that öf St. Babylas. 
This triumph of the Chriſtian, religion 
due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, and at the ſame 
time, of the darkneſs to which all mankind were abandoned be- 
fore his coming. We have ſeen, amongſt the Carthaginians , 
fathers and (mothers; more cruel than wild beaſts, inhumanly 
giving up their children, and annually depopulating their G- 
ties, by deſtroying the moſt florid of their youth, in obedience 
to the bloody dictates of their oracles and falſe. gods. The 
victims were chofen without any regard to rank, ſex, a 


_ alvii 


4 


bourhood. Thoſe were the bodies of chriſtian martyrs, among@ 


ought to give us a 


| , br 
condition. Such bloody executions were honoured wich the 


name of ſacrifices, and deſigned to make the gods propitious. 


What greater evil,” cries Lactantius, could they infli& in 


5 their own children, and poll. 
'* with ſuch execrable parricides ““» 

A chouſand frauds and impoſtures, openly detected at Del- 
phos, and every where elſe, had not opened men's eyes, gor 


their moſt violent diſpleaſure, than to deprive their adorers 
of all ſenſe of humanity, to make them cut the throats of 
ollute their ſacrilegious hands 


in the leaſt diminiſhed the credit of the oracles, which ſubfiſted 
upwards of two thouſand years, and was carried to an incon- 
ceivable height, even in, the ſenſe of the greateſt men, the molt 


(d) Lib, devera ſapient. c. vii. 1 
beſtiarum, quæ tamen ftus ſuos 


Tam barbaros, tam immanes 


fuiſſe homiges, ut parricidium ſuum, 
 id'eft tetrum atque execrabile humano 
generi facinus, ſacrificium vocarent. 


Cum teneras atque innocentes animas, 


quæ maxim eſt ætas parentibus dul - 
cior, fine ullo reſpectu pietatis ex- 
tinguerunt, immanitatemque omnium 


profound philoſophers, the moſt powerful princes,” and gene- 
rally among the moſt civilized nations, and ſuch as, valued 
themſelves moſt upon their wiſdom and policy. The e imation 
they were in, may be judged from the magnificence of "the 
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| temple 


amant,  feritate ſupera nt. O de- 
mentiam inſanabilem! Quid illis 
iti dii amplius facere poſſent fi eſſent 
iratiſſimi quam faciunt propitii ? 


Cum ſuos cultores partieidiis \inqui- 


nant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis 
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temple of Delphos, and the immenſe riches amaffed ia N | 
through the ſuperſtitious credulity of nations and nionarchs. - 


(e) The temple of Delphos Having beeh burnt about ths 


fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphyctions; thoſe celebrated 
Judges of Greece, took upon themſelves the care of rebuilding 


it. They agreed with an architect for three hundred talentsz 
which amounts to nine hundred thouſand Hvres. The cities 
of Greece were tv fürnih that Tum: The inhabitants of Del 


| Þhos were taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in 


all parts, eveh in foreign nations, for that ſervice. Amaſis, at 
2 king of Egypt; and the Gfeeiah inhabitants of his 
country, contributed conſiderable ſums towafds it. The Alc⸗ 
meonides, a potent family of Athens, were charged with the 
conduct of the building and made it more magnificent 4 
conſiderabl: additions of their own, than had been propoſc 


in the model; 


Gyges, king of Lydia, and Erceſus, one of his e 


Enriched the temple of Delphos with an incredible number o 


preſents. Many other princes, cities, and private perſons, by 
their example, in a kind of emulation of each other, had 
es up in tripods; veſſels, tables, ſhields; crowns; thariots, 


and flatyes of gold and ſilver of all ſizes, equally infinite in 


Humber and value. The preſents of gold; which Crtęſus only 
made to this temple, amounted; according to Herodotus ( f ); 
to upwards of 254 talents; that is, about 562,000 French 
livres ; and perhaps thoſe of ſilver to as much. Moſt of theſe 


2 were in being in the time of Herodotus. (4) Dio- 


orus Siculus, adding thoſe of othef princes to them, makes 
their amount ten thoùſand talents, or thirty millions of livres +. 


(5) Amongft the ſtatues of gold, conſecrated by Crœſus in 


the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female baker, of 


Which this was the occaſion. Alyattus, Creſus's father, having 


married a ſecond wife, by whom he had children, ſhe con- 


trived to get rid of het ſon-in-law, that the crown might de- 


ſcend to her own iffue. For this purpoſe ſhe engaged the female 
baker to put iſon into & loaf, that was to be ſerved at the 


young prince's table. The woman, who was ſtruck with hor- 


ror at the crime, (in which ſhe ought to have had no part at 
all) gave Crefus notice of it. The poiſoned loaf was ſerved 


to the queen's own children, and their death ſecured the crown 


to the lawful ſucceflor, When he aſcended the throne, in 
3 | | wh gratitude 


Herod, I. Ii. v. 88. & l. v. e. 642. ( Lid. 1. 5 5 31. i 
1 p. 453 60 Plut, de Pyth, . > monde * (e) Dioth 
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gratitude to his benfactreſs, he erected a ſtatue to her in the 
temple of Delphos. But may we conclude that a perſon of {6 
mean a condition could deſerve ſo great an honour? Plutarch 

© anſwers in the affirmative, and with a much better title, he 
 fays; than many of the ſo-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes; 
ok had acquired their fame only by murder and devaſtation. 
It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches ſhould- 
tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe Delphos to being 
frequently pillaged. Without mentiouang more ancient times, 
Xerxes, Who invaded Greece with a million of men, endea- 
woured to feize upon the ſpoils of this temple. . Above an hun- 
dared years after, the Phocians, near neighbours of Delphos, 
plundered it at ſeveral times. The fame rich booty was the 
Jole motive of the 1rruption of the Gauls into Greece under 
22 The guardian god of Delphos, if we may believe 
hiſtorians, ſometimes defended this temple by ſurprizing pro. 
digies ; and at others, either from incapacity or-confuſion; ſuf 
fered himſelf to be- plundered. When Nero made this tem ple, 
ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a viſit, and found in it ſice 
hundred fine braſs ſtatdes of illuſtrious men and gods to bis 
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a liking, which had been conſecrated to Apollo, (more of gold 

n and filver having undoubtedly diſappeared upon his approach) 

7 he ordered them to be taken down, and ſhipping them on board + 5 
5 his veſſels, carried them with him to Rm... 9 1 
h Thoſe who would be more particularly informed concerning 5 i 
ſe the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, may conſult 90 
J- ſome diſſertations upon them, printed in the Memoirs of the Bl! 
es academy of Belles Lettres (i); of which I have made good uſe, * 
r. according to my cuſtom. 44 eee 1 
in 8 5 1 ER . 3 i KOT i 
of ns. D the Games and Combat. 

ag Samet and combats made a part of the religion, and Mad a 

n- dare in almoſt all the feſtivals of the ancients ; and for that 

le- reaſon it is proper to treat of them in this place. Whether we 

ale confider their origin, or the deſign of their inſtitution, we 

he ſhall not be ſurprized at their being fo much practiſed in the 

or- beſt governed ſtates. + . ERA 

at Hercules, Theſcus, Caſtor and Pollux, and the greateſt 
ed | heroesof antiquity,” were not only the inſtitutors or reſtorers af 
wi them; but thought it glorious to ſhare in the exerciſe of them} 

in and meritorious to ſucceed therein. The ſubduers of monſter 
ide and of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no diſs 

grace to them, to aſpire at the victories in theſe combats ; nor 
ioh | that the new wreaths, with which their brows were encircled 


? Yor, I. : a l 1 N in 


. 
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n the ſolemnĩzation of theſe games, took any luſtre from theſe they 
had. before acquired. Hence the moſt famous poets made theſe 


combats the ſubject of their verſes; the beauty of whoſe poetry, 


whillt it immortalized themſelves, ſeemed to-promiſe an eter- 
| pity of fame to thoſe whoſe viftories it fo divinely celebrated. 
Hence aroſe that uncommon ardour, which animated all Greece 
to imitate. the ancient heroes, and, like them, to ſignalize 
themſelves in the publick combatteses 00 

A xreaſon more ſofid. which reſults from the nature of theſe 
combats, and of the people who uſed them, may be given for 


their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally 


intent upon forming the bodies and minds of their youth, in- 
troduced theſe exerciſes, and annexed honours to them, in 
order to prepare the younger ſort for the proſeſſion of arms, to 
confirm their health, to render them ſtronger and more robuſt; 
to inure them to fatigues, and to make them intrepid iti cloſe. 
Kght, in which, the uſe of fire-arms being then unknown, 
the ſtrength of body generally decided the victory. Theſe athle. 
tick exerciſes ſapplicd. the place of thoſe in uſe amongſt our 
nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe; 15 
they did not confine themſelves to a W mein, nor to the 
beauties of a ſhape and face; they were ſor joining ſtrength to 
the charms of perſon. 126 h anne wo OE nds tb ling ta 


It is true, theſe exefciſes, ſo illuſtrious by: their funders, 
and ſo uſeful in the ends at firſt propoſed from them, intro- 


duced publick maſters, who taught them to young perſons, and 
practiſing them with ſuccefs, made publick ſhew and oſtenta- 
tion of their ſkill. This fort of men applied themſelves ſolely 
to the practice of this art, and carrying it to an exceſs, they 
formed it into a kind of ſcience, by the addition of rules and 
refinements ; often challenging each other out of a vain emu- 
lation, till at length they degenerated into a profeſſion of 
people, who, without any other employment, or merit, exhi- 
; Ph themſelves as a fight for the diverſion of the public. 

Our dancing-maſters are not unlike them in this reſpect, whoſe 
matural and original deſignation was to teach youth a graceful 
manner of walking, and a good addrefs; but now we ſee them 


mount the tage, and perform ballets in the garb of comedians, 


capering, jumping, ſkipping, and making. variety, of ſtrange 
3 motions. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, what opinion 
the ancients had of their profeſſed combatants and wreſtling - 
maſters. rh | 9 | ray Ay ary Tins 
There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in Greece. The 

Ohmpict, ſo called from Olympia, otherwiſe Piſa, a town of 
Elis in Peloponncius, near which they were celebrated after 


c. but 


P 


8 8 8 1 


(i) pauſ. 1. f. p. 88, . (0) Apium, 


7 Nane. n 
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the expiration of every four years, in honour of Jupiter Olyni- 


picus. The Pythich, ſacred to Apollo“ Pythius, ſo called- 


from the ſerpent Python, killed by him; they were alſo cele- 


brated every four years. The Nemæan, which took their name 
from Nemæa, a city and foreſt of Peloponneſus, and were 
either inſtituted or ſeſtored by Hercules, after he had flain the 


lion of the Nemzan foreft: / They were falemnized every two 


years. And laſtly, the 17bmian, celebrated upon the iſthmus of 


Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour of Neptune 
(4) Theſeus was the reflorer of them, and they continued even 
after the ruin of Corinth. That perſons might be preſent at 
theſe publick ſports with greater quiet and ſecurity, there was 


A general ſuſpenſion of arms, and ceſſation of hoſtihties 


throughout all' Greece, during the time of their celebration. 
In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incredible mag- 
niſicence, and drew together a prodigious concourſe of ſpecta- 
tors from all parts, a ſimple wreath was all the reward of the 
victors. In the Olympick games it was compoſed: of wild 


olive. In the Pythick of laurel. In the Nemæan of green 
parſley (1); and in the Iſtmihan of the fame herb. The in- 


ſtitutors of theſe games implied from thence, that only honour, 
and not mean and fordid intereſt, ought to be the motive of 
great actions. Of what were men not eapable, accuſtomed to 


act ſolely from ſo glorious à principle 1 ( We have ſeen in 


the Perſian war, that Tigranes, one of the moſt confiderable 
eaptains in the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in 


the Grecian games deſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſhment ad- 
drefling himſelf to Mardonius, who commanded in chief, + 
Heavens againſt what men are you leading ur? Inſenfible to in- 


tereſt, they combat only for glory! Which exclamation, though 
looked upon by Xerxes as an effect of, abje& fear, abounds 
wich ſenſe and judgment. 361.4 ey 


() It was from the ſame principle the Romans, whilſt they 


beſtowWed upon other occaſions crowns of gold of great value, per- 


ſiſted always in givingionly a wreath of oaken leaves to him who 


ſaved the life of a citizen. Oh manners, worthy of eternal 


«©. remembrance?” cries Pliny, in relating this laudable cuſtom, 


.<©< O' grandeur, truly Roman, that would aſſign no other re- 
„ ward but honour, for the preſervation of a citizen ! a ſer- 


vice, indeed, above all reward; thereby ſufficiently arguing 


"Rn | "5; 


| (m) Herod, 1 vill. e. 88. 
(2) Plin. I. xvi, C. 4+ | 5 


* Several reaſons are given for this | ſaſes pra ynroubrec, zue, of 8 ip 
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% it their opinion, that it was criminal to ſave a man's life ; 

| « from the motive of lucre and intereſt !”? O mores æternot, qui p 

I} tauta opera honore Jolo donaverint ; & cum religuas coronas auro , 
. | cCeommendarent, ſalutem civis in pretio effe noluerint, clara profeſfione 

11 ſervari guidem homi nem nefas e lucri cauſa ! EI t 

1 Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympick held un- 0 

IF, . + deniably the firſt rank, and that for three reaſons. They were | 

1 | FIVE L OTE l 

4 ſacred to Jupiter the greateſt of the gods; inſtituted by Her- t 

11 cules, the firſt of the heroes; and celebrated with more pomp tl 

WI and magnificence, amidſt a greater concourſe of ſpectators from * 

1 all parts, than any of the reſt. i Napa * 

1 (e) If Pauſanias may be believed, women were prohibited Fa 

if  _to be preſent at them upon pain of death; and during their * 

li _ continuance, it was ordained, that no woman ſhould approach pi 

i E The place where the games were celebrated, or paſs on that fide * 

| of the river Alpheus. One only was fo bold as to violate this - 

| Jaw, and ſlipt in diſguiſe amongſt the combatants. She was P | 

tried for the offence, and would have ſuffered for it, according 8 

to the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her brother, a 

and her ſon, who had all been victors in the Olympick games, a 

had not pardoned her offence, and ſaved her life. Ks 

This law was very conformable with the Grecian manners, a 

amongſt whom the ladies were very reſerved, ſeldom appeared 7 

in publick, had ſeparate apartments, called Gynzcea, and never 8 

eat at table with the men when ſtrangers were preſent. It was K 

i certainly inconſiſtent with decency to admit them at ſome of 1 

[ttzhe games, as thoſe of wreſtling, and the Pancratium, in which. lat 

ji! the combatants fought naked, | — | 

_ (8) The ſame Pauſar as tells us in another place, that the 3 

Prieſteſs of Ceres had an honourable ſeat in theſe games, and the 

that virgins were not denied the liberty of being preſent” at en 

them. For my part, I cannot conceive the reaſon of ſuch in- eh 

conſiſtency, which indeed ſeems incredible. | | _ 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the victory in os. 

(theſe games. They looked upon it as the perfection of ay, par 


and did not believe it permitted to mortals to. deſire any thin b 
beyond it. Cicero aſſures us, that with them it was no leſs "EB 
_ honourable than the conſular dignity in its original ſplendor 
with the ancient Romans. And in another place he ſays, that 


to + conquer at Olympia, was almoſt, in the ſenſe of the Gre- 1 
Ny | . _ -!' 7 whi 
0) Pavfan,1.'v, p. 295. () 1bid.1, vi. 5. 382. 


* Olympiorum victoria, Græcis I prope majus fuit & gloriofur, quam 

ronſulatus ille entiquus videbatur, | Romæ triumphaſſe. Pro Flyccss 

2uſ. Qual. lib. ii. n 41. num. Xxxi, | : 
Olympionicam elle apud Greecos, 
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cians, more great and glorious, than to receive the honour of 
a triumph at Rome, Horace ſpeaks in till ſtronger terms upon 
this kind of victory. * He is not afraid to ſay, that it exalts 
the wittor above human nature; they were no longer men but gods. * 
We ſhall ſee hereafter what extraordinary honours were paid 
to the victor, of which one of the moſt affecting was, to date 
the year with his name. Nothing could more effectually en- 
liven their endeavours, and make them regardlefs of expences, ' 
than the aſſurance of immortalizing their names, which, for 
the future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the front 
of all laws made in the ſame year with the victory. To this 
motive may be added, the joy of knowing, that their praiſes. 
would be celebrated by the moſt famous poets, and ſhare in 


the entertainment of the meſt illuſtrious aſſemblies; for theſe _ 
odes were ſung in every houſe, and had a part in every enter- 
tainment. What could be a. more powerful incentive to a 


people, who had no other object and aim than that of human 
8 I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the Olympick games, 
which continued five days; and ſhall deſcribe, in as brief 'a 
manner as poſſible, the ſeveral kinds of combats of which they 
were compoſed; Mr. Burette has treated this ſubject in ſeveral 
diſſertations, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres; wherein purity, perſpicuity, and elegance of ſtile are 
united with profound'erudition. 1-make no Etople in appro- 
proto to my uſe the riches of my brethren ; and, upon this 
ubject of the Olympick games, have made very free with the 
late Abbe Maſſi-u's remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 
The combats, which. had the greateſt ſhare in the ſolemnity 
of the publick games, were boxing, wreſtling, the pancratium, 
the diſcus or quoit, and racing, To theſe may be added the 
exerciſes of leaping, throwing the dart, and that of the tro- * 
chus or wheel; but as theſe were neither important, nor of 
any great reputation, I ſhall content myſelf with having only 
mentioned them in this place. For the better methodizing the 
particulars of theſe games and exerciſes, it will be neceſfary to 


begin with an account of the Athletz, or combatants. | . 
„ ite Aibluæ, or Comba tant. b 


The term Athletæ is deriyed from the Greek word dhe, 


which ſignifies labour, combat. This name was Siven to thoſe 


. | who 


* ., — Palmaque .nobMits 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad dees. 

Sive ques Elea domum reducit | 

Palma ceicftes, Od. ii. lib. 4 
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the publick games. 'The art by which they formed themſelves 
for theſe encounters, was called Gymnaſtick, from the Athletz's 
Practiſing naked. + | 0 3 
Thoſe who were deſig ned for this profeſſion frequented, from 
their moſt tender age, the Gymnaſia or Palæſtræ, which were 


games, and to form them for the combats. The regimen they 


other nouriſhment but dried fips, nuts, ſoft cheeſe, and a groſs 
heavy ſort of bread, called wats. They were abſolutely for- 


> expreſſes thus (), 


Qui ſtudet optatam curſu eontigere metam 
1 7 tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſitt. 
Abſtinuit venere & vino. | 161171 


N ho, in Fr Olympich race, the prize would gain c 
Ha, borne from early youth fatigue and pain, © 
*Exce/5 of heat and cold has often RH WE 


Lowe's je oftne/s banift'd, and the aſe deny d. 375 
St. Paul, by an alluſion to the Athlete, exhorts the Corin- 


14 thians, near whoſe city the Iſthmian games were celebrated, to 
my | a ſober and penitent life, Theſe aubo firive, ſays he, for the 


maſtery, are temperate in all things : Now they do it to bf 


was moſt affecting and grateful to their paſſions. It is true, 
the Athletz did not always obſerve fa ſevere a regimen, but at 
Jength ſubſtituted in its ſtead a voracity and indolence extremety 
remote from it. „ - I0 10 . 4 


| 
14 » ; 
li * Nempe enim & Atbletz ſegre- | & luxuria, 2 cibis lætioribus, 3 potu 


gantur ad ſtrictiorem diſciplinam, ut | jucundiore ; cogun ur, crucian: ur, fas 


robori xdificando vacent ; continentur | tigantuk, Tertul. ad Martyr, 


— who exerciſed themſelves with deſign te diſpute the prizes d 


a kind of academies maintained for that purpoſe at the publick 
expence. In theſe places, ſuch young people were under the 
direction of different maſters, Who employed the moſt effectual 
methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the publick 


were under was very hard and ſevere. At firſt they had no 


bid the uſe of wine, and enjoined continence; which Horace 


corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. Tertullian uſes the 

ſame thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 
pariſon from what the hopes of victory made the Athletz en- 

| dure. He repeats. the ſevere and painful exerciſes they were 

( obliged to undergo; the continual angurſh and conſtraint, in 

[1 which they paſſed the beſt years of their lives; and the volun- 

| tary privation which they impoſed upon themſelves, of all that 

| 

| 

| 
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AMR LEE. I 1 
The Athletæ, before their exerciſes, were rubbed with cls 
and ointments to make their bodies more ſupple and vigorous. 
At firſt they made uſe of a belt, with an apron or ſcarf faſlened 
to it, for their more decent appearance in the combats; but 
one of the combatants happening to loſe the victory by this 
covering's falling off, that accident was the occaſion of ſacri- 

cing modeſty to convenience, and retrenching the apron for, 
the future; the Athletz were only naked in ſome exerciſes, as 
ian the pancratium, and the foot- race. They 
practiſed a kind of noviciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, 
to accompliſh themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by aſſiduous 
application; and this they did in the preſence of ſuch, as cu- 
riofity or idleneſs conducted to look on. But when the cele- 
bration of the Olympick games drew nigh, the Athletz, who 
were to appear in them, were kept in double exerciſe. _ 
| Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were re- 
quired ; as to birth, none but Greeks were to be received. It 

Was alſo neceſſary, that their manners ſhould be unexception- 
Able, and their condition free. No ſtranger was admitted to 
combat in the Olympick games; and when Alexander, the ſon 
of Amyntas king of Macedon, preſented himſelf to diſpute 

the prize, his competitors. withoat any regard to the royal 

dignity, oppoſed his reception as a Macedonian, and conſe- 
quently a Barbarias' and a ſtranger; nor could the judges be 
revailed upon to admit him, till he had proved in due form 
Fi family originally deſcended from the Argives.  , . 
The perſons who preſided in the games, called Agonothete, 
Atblotbetæ, and Hellanedice, regiſtered the name and country 
of each champion; and upon the opening of the games an 
gerald proclaimed the names of the combatants. - ey Were 
then made to take an oath, that they would religiouſly ob- 
exve the feveral laws preſcribed in each kind of combat, and 
to do nothing contrary to the eflabliſhed orders, and regula- 
tions of the games. Fraud, artifice, and, exceſſive violence, 
were abſolutely prohibited; and the maxim ſo generally re- 
ccived elſewhere; that it is indifferent whether an enemy is 
donquered by deceit or valour, was baniſhed from theſe com- 

* bats. The addrefs of a combatant, expert in all the terns of | 

his art, who knew how to ſhift and fente dexterouſly,. to put 

the change upon his adverſary with art and- ſubtlety, and to 

improve the leaſt advantages, muft not be confounded here 
with the cowardly and knaviſh cunning of one, who, witho 

regard to the laws preſcribed, employs the moſt unfair means to 

vanquiſh his competitor. Thoſe who diſpute the prize in the 

feveral kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency in ——_ 
1 1 wy 


— 


Ren - 
It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to ran over 
| 2 different kinds of combats in which they exerciſed them- 
ves. ; TS : | 5 f | . 1 


KF! $51 2 Of Wreſtling. P. 
Preſtling is one of the moſt ancient exercifes of which we 
have any knowledge, having been practiſed in the time of the 
Patriarchs, as the wreſtling of the angel with Jacob proves (7). 
Jacob ſupported the angel's attack fo vigorouſly, that, per- 
ceixing he could not throw ſo rough a wreſtler, he was reduced 
to make him lame by touching the finew of his thigh, which 
immediately ſhrunk up. | 5 5 8 

Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was 
practiſed at firſt with ſimplicity, little art, and in a natural 
manner; the weigbt of the body, and the ſtrength of the 
muſcles, having more ſhare of it, than addreſs and ſkill. 
Theſeus was the-firſt that reduced it to method, and refined it 
with the rules of art. He was alſo the firſt who eſtabliſhed the 
publick ſchools, called. Palaſtræ, where the young people had 
maſters to inſtruct them in it. A eee RES 
; The wreſtlers, before they began their combats, were rubbed. 


1 8 -,0 CT. 4 $S* 4 3 1 - * N 1 * 1nd „ 0 S + 2 o 
all over in a Tough manner, and afterwards anointed with oils, 


which added to the ſtrength and flexibility of their limbs, But, oh 
às this union, in making the Jin too Nlippery, rendered it th 
difficult for them to take good hold of each other, they reme- 3 
died that inconvenience, ſometimes by rolling themſelves in 
the duſt of the Palæſtræ, ſometimes by throwing a fine ſand | 0 


vpon each other, kept for that purpoſe in the Xyſtz, or porti- 
coes of the Gymnafia. OO eee A. 
Thus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat, They 
were matched two againſt two, and ſometimes ſeveral couples 


tontended at the ſame tine. In this combat, the whole aim Ia 
and delign'of the wreſtlers was to throw their adverſary upon ws 
the ground, Both ſtrength and art were employed to this pur- H 
poſe: They ſeized each father by the arms, drew forwards, 48 
paſte backwards, uſed many diſtortions and twiſtings of the bs! 
body ; locking their limbs into each other's, ſeizing by the by, 
neck, throttling, preſſing in their arms, ſtruggling, plying on 15 
on all ſides, lifting from the ground, daſhing their heads to- * 


gether like rams, and twiſting one another's necks. The moſt 
Foffſiderable advantage in the wreſtler's art, was to make bim- fol 
Telf maſter of his adverſaiy's legs, of which a fall was the 
immediate conſequence. From whence Plautus ſays in his 
. JJ ˙· #0 Pſeudolus, f 
(r) Gen, xxxii. 24+ | | [ 


— * 
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PR Y dv 
Pſeudolus, ſpeaking of wine, * He is a dangerous awreſtler, B 
preſently takes one ly the heels, The Greek terms 6mooxoidun, ! 
and lend, and the Latin word /upplantare, ſeemed. to imphy, 
that one of theſe arts conſiſted in ſtooping down to ſeize the 
antagoniſt under the ſoles of his feet, and in raiſing them up. 
to give him a fall. 5 eee 20-30 a 
In this manner the Athletæ wreſtled ſtanding, the combat 
ending with the fall of one of the competitors. But when 18” 
happened that the wreſtler, who was down, drew his adverfary 
along with him, either by art or accident, the combat con- 
tinued upon the ſand, the antagoniſts tumbling and twining 
with each other in a thouſand different ways, till one of them 
get uppermoſt and compelled: the other to afk quarter; and 
conſeſſed himſelf vanquiſhed, There was a third ſort of 
wreſtling, called "Aupxwpopd;, from the Atkleta's uſing only 
their hands in it; without taking hold of the body as in the 
other kinds; and this exerciſe ſerved as a prelude to the greater 
combat It conſiſted in intermingling their fingers, and in 
ſqueezing. them with all their force ; in puſhing one another, 
by joining the palms of their hands together; in twiſting their 
fingers, wriſts, and other joints of the arm, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any other member; and the victory was his, who ' 
obliged. his opponent to aſk quarter. i $05 SHEN 
I be combatants were to fight three times ſucceſſively; and to 
throw their antagoniſts at leaſt twice, before the prize could be + 
aqodged td tham̃ . nd: ft alt rt B56 
(„% Homer deſeribes the wreſtling of Ajax and Ulyſſes ; + 
Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Eucan, of :Hereules 
and Antæus; and the Thebaid of Statius, of Tydeus and 
Agylleus. er: vo : ID | * f | TE 
The wreſtlers of greateſt reputation amongſt the Greeks, ' 
were Milo of Croton, whoſe hiftory I have related elfewhere at 
large, and Polydamas. The latter, alone and without arms, 
killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, in imitation” of 
Hercules, whom he propoſed to — model in this 
action. Another time having ſeized a bull by one of his hinder 
legs, the beaſt could not get looſe without leaving his hoof in 
hie hands. He could hold a chariot behind, while the coach- 
man whipt his horſes in vain to make them go forward. Da- 
rus Nothus, king of Perſia, hearing of his prodigious ſtrength, 
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was defirous of ſeeing him, and invited him to Suſa. Three N 
K 


ſoldiers of that prince's guard, and of that band which the 
Ron eg ii F380 TRAVIS TT Foe 100 Perftans 
fs) Mas. I. xxiii. ver. 708, Kc. Ovid, Metam, g iz. ver. 313 "Fs 

Pharſ, I. iy, ver. 612. Stat; J. vi. ver. 247, - 1 a „ 0 
V ® Captat pedes ptimùm, luctator doloſus eft, 


his! -  PiR O08 0p 1 CARA ; 
Perſians called immortal, .efteemed the moſt warlike of their 


and killed them all three. 
| Of Boxing, or the Ce eftus. 


offenſive arms, called Ceftus, and their heads with à ſort of 
leatber cap, to defend their temples and ears, which were moſt 
1 to blows, and to deaden their violence: The Ceſtus 

was a kind of er or glove, made of ſtraps of leather, 
and Plated with braſs, lead, or iron, withinſide. Their uſe 

- was to ſtrengthen the hands of the combarants, and to 4 

violence to their blowWe. 

Sometimes the Athletæ came immediately to the moſt Aelent 
blows, and began with charging in the moſt furious manner. 
Sometimes whole hours paſſed in harraffing and fatigsisg each 
other, by à continualextenſion of their arms, rendering caeh 
other's blows:ineffeftual, and endearodring in thut manner o. 
defence to keep off their adverſary. But ehen they fought | 
with the utmoſt fury, they aimed: chiefly at the head and face, 
-which parts they were moſt careful to defend, by either avoid- 
ing or catching the blows made at them. When a combatant ' 
tame on to throw himſelf with all his force and vigout upon 
another, they had a ſurprizing addreſs in avoiding the e 
by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the impr 
aq verſary down, and deprived bim of the vifto 

However ſierce the combatants were againſt e 5 other, thei 4 
being exhauſted by the length of the combat, would frequently 
reduce them to the neceſſity of making a truce : Upon which 
the battle was Fr vſpended for fome minutes, that were employed 
in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the ſweat in Which 
they were bathed: After which they renewed the fight, til! 
ode of them, by letting fall his arms through weakneſs; or by 
© ſwooning away, explained: that he could no longer ſupport 

the pain or fatigue, and defired: ten $ which was waving 
himſelf vanquiſhed. 

Boxing was one of the rudeft and moſt dangetous of the 
gymnaſtick combats; becauſe, befides the danger of 1 
crippled, the combatants ran the hazard ofi their lives. Th 
- ſometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the ſand 3 thoug 
- that ſeldom happened except the vanquiſhed perſon — 
_ top long in not acknowledging: his defeat : Yet it was common 
for them to quit the fight with a countenance ſo e 
that it was not * to know them e ; carrying aw. 

8 wi 


troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our er _— X 


ei is a combat at handy blows, from whenee i derives . 
Its; name. The combatants covered their fiſts with a kind of 
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With them the ſad marks of their vigorous reſiſtance, ſuch as 
bruiſes and contuſions in the face, the loſs of an eye, their 
teeth knocked out, their jaws broken, or ſome more conſider- 
I ER e l e 
We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, ſeveral de- 
ſeriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus 


and Euryalus; (:) in Theocritus, of Pollux and Amyeus; in 


Apollonius Rhodius, the ſame battle of Pollux and Amicus x. 


in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in Statiqs, ass 


Valerius Flaccus, of feveral other combatants. 
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The Pancratiam (2) was ſp called from two Greek words, 


* 
* 


which fignify that the whole force of the body was neceſſary: 
for ſucceeding in it. E united boxing and wreſtling in the 


ſame fight, borrowing from one its manner of ſtruggling and 


ffinging, and from the other, the art of dealing blos, and of 
ayoiding them with ſucceſs. In wreſtling it was not permitted 


to ſtrike with the hand, nor in boxing to ſeize each other is 


the manner of the wreſtlers: But in the Pancratium, it was 
not only allowed to make uſe of all the gripes and artiſices of- 
wreſtling, but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, 
might. be employed to conquer an antagoniſt. JOE 


This combat was the moſt rude and dangerous. A Pancra- | 


tiaſt in the Olympick games, (called Arrichion, or Arrachion) 
perceiving himſelf almoſt ſuffocated by his adverſary, who had 
got faſt hold of him by the throat; at the ſame time that he 
held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy's toes, the ex- 
treme anguiſh of which obliged him to aſk quarter at the very 
inſtant Arcichion himſelf expired. The Agonothetz-crowned 
Arrichion, though dead, and proclaimed him victor. Philo- 


ſtratus has left us a very lively deſcription of a painting, which 


repreſented this combat. + 
A eke 514h of the Diſcus, or Quoit 942 f 407 

The Diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made 
ſometimes of weod, but more frequently of ſtone, lead, or 
other metal; as iron, or braſs. Thoſe who uſed this exerciſe 
were called Diſcoboli, that is, flingers of the Diſcus. The 
epithet * ros, which fignifies borne upon the boulders, given 
this inſtrument by Homer, ſufficiently ſhews, that it was of 
too great a weight to be carried from place to place in che 
e e 6 = bands 

(?) Diofcor, Iayl. zii. Argonautic, lib, il. ZEneid, I. ji, Thebeid. I. v. 
Argonaut. I. iv. (A) Ha xpar@u, n BCT TOE Ou 
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hands only, and that the, ſhoulders were neceſſary for the ſup- 

port of ſuch a burden "nr pore of time. | 
The intent of this exerciſe, as of pu 

to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable of ſup- 


porting the weight, and uſe of arms. In war they were often 


obliged to carry ſuch loads, as appear exceſſive in theſe days, 


either of proviſions, faſcines, palliſades ; or in ſcaling, of 


walls, When, to equal the height of them, ſeveral of the be- 
ers mounted upon the ſhoulders of each other. . 
he Athletæ, in hurling the Diſcus, put themſelves into the 
beſt poſture they could, to add force to their caſt. They ad- 


vanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight of their 


bodies, they poiſed the Diſcus in their hands, and then whirl- 
ing it round end times almoſt horizontally, to add force to 

its motion, they threw it off with the joint ſtrength of hands, 
arms, and body, which had all a ſhare in the vigour of the 
diſcharge. He that flung the Diſcus fartheſt was the victor. 


I be moſt famous painters and ſculptors of antiquity, in their 


endeavours to repreſent naturally the attitudes of the Piſcoboli, 
have left poſterity many maſter- pieces in their ſeveral arts. 
gintilian exceedingly extols a ſtatue of that kind, which 


| had been finiſhed with infinite care and application by the 


celebrated Myron: bat can bs mere finiſhed, or expreſs more 
happily the muſcular diſtortions of the body in the. exerciſe of be 
Dejeus, than the Diſcobulus of Myron ? | 88 
nr Mee, ² 6 
The Greeks gave this name to an exerciſe cempoſed of five 
others. It was the common opinion, that thoſe five exerciſes 
were wreſtling, running, leaping, throwing the dart, and the 
Diſcus. - It was believed that this ſort of: combat was decided 
in one day, and ſometimes the ſame morning; and that the 
prize, Which was fingle, could not be given but to the victor 


4 


- 


in all thoſe exerciſes. . Aud mos 131 pou foo 
The exerciſe of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which 

the firſt conſiſted in leaping- a certain length, and the other in 

hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain diſtance, contributed 


to the forming of a ſoldier, by making him nimble and active 
in battle, and expert in Ringing the ſpear and dart. 


"Of Mbit: 


* 


Of all the exerciſes which the Athletæ cultivated with ta. 
much pains and induſtry for their appearance in the publick. 


=D | games, 
' ® Quid tam diſtortum & elab-ratum, quam eſt ille Diſcobplus Myronis? 


e, as of almoſt all the others, was 


4 * 
« 
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PR BAPHATCHEE ĩᷣͤ Ft 
games, rynning was in the higheſt eſtimation, and held the 
oremoſt rank. The Olympick games generally opened with 
races, and were folemnized at firſt with no other exerciſe, _ 

The place where the Athletz exerciſed themſelves in running, 
was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks ;'as was that 
wherein they diſputed in earneſt for the prize. As the liſts op» 
courſe for theſe games was at firſt but one Stadium in length, 
it took its name from its meaſure, and was called the Stadium, 
whether preciſely of that extent, or of a much greater. Under 
that denomination was included not only the ſpace, in which 
the Athletz ran, but alſo. that which contained the ſpectators 
of the gymnaſtick games. The place where the Athletæ con-? 
tended, was called Scamma, from its lying lower than the reſt: 
of the Stadium; on each fide of which, and its extremity,” ran: 
an aſcent or kind of terraſs, covered with feats and benches, 
upon which the ſpeQators were ſeated. The moſt remarkable” 
parts of the Stadium were its entrance, middle, and extremity. /: 

The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt only by a line 
drawn on the ſand, from ſide to fide of the Stadium. To that: 
at length was ſubſtituted a kind of barrier, which was only 2 
cord ſtrained tight in the front of the horſes or men that were 
to run. It was ſometimes a rail of wood. The opening of 
this barrier was the ſignal for the racers to ſtar r.. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the cir- 
cumſtance of having the priaes allotted to the victors ſet up 
there. St. Chryſoſtom draws a fine compariſon from this 
cuſtom. A. the judpes, ſays he, in the races and other gamet, 
expoſe in the midſi of the Stadium, to the view of the champions, | 
the crowns which they are to receive 3 in like nianner the Lord, by. 

. the.mouth e his prophets, has placed the prizes in the midft of 
the tourſe, which he deſigns fer thoſs who have the courage to con- 
tend for them. 6 1s b 4 uE nn v8 794 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where the foot 

races ended, but in thoſe of chariots and horſes they were to 

run ſeveral times round it, withogt ſtopping, and afterwards. 
conclude the race by regaining the other extremity of the liſts, 

from whence they ſtarted, Po „„ 4 
There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horſe, and 

the foot-race. I ſhall begin with the laſt, as the moſivſimple,. 

natural, and ancient. e S600 ee e 

5 15348 A 1. OF 


®* The Stadium was a a cog | confodering the difference between the 
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among ſ the Greeks, and 4vas, according Greek and Roman foot ; befides aubieb, 
to Heredotus, I. ii. c. 149+ fix hundred | the meaſure of the Stadiam waries, ac- 
feet in extent. Pliny ſays, lib. ii. e. e. to the difference f times and 


23. that it was fix bundred and tæventy- | places. 
Jive, Thoſe two. authors may agree, 
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"The ranners, of whatever number they were, ranged them-. 


ſelves in a line, after having dzawn lots for their places. 


* Whilſt they: waited the ſignal to ſtart, they practiſed, by way 
of prelude, various. motions to awaken their activity, and to 


 kgep their limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept 
. themſelves breathing by ſmall leaps —_ making little Home 
Bons, that were a kind of trial — theit ſpeed and agility. 
Upon the fignal's being given, they flew —. the goal, moral 
2 idity ſcarce to be followed by the eye, which was ſole 
ecide the victory: For the Agoniſtick laws prohibited, 


5 the moſt infamous penalties, the attaining it by _ ou 


methad. 


petitors ran twice that length, that is, after having arrived at 
- the goal, they returned to the barrier. To theſe may be added 
a third fort, called Ayo, which was the longeſt — all, as 
its name implies, and was compoſed af ſeveral Diauli. Some- 
times it conſiſted of twenty-four Stadia backwards and for- 
wards, turning twelve times round the goal. = 


There were runners in ancient times, as well x amongſt ke. 


Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their fwift- 
neſs.; (x} Phony tells us, that it was thought prodigious in 
 Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty Stadia ( y) be- 
tween Athens and Lacedzmon in the ſpace of two days, till 
Anyſtis of the latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alex- 
der the Great, made twelve hundred Stadia (x) in one day, 
from Sicyone to Elis. Theſe runners were denominated areodes- 
e, as WE ind 1 in nn re . or Err u (e which men- 
40. | i? tions 


bis, 1, vii, 8 eee 
4 ter Ok oe 
* Tunc rite citatos 


De, acuunqve gradus, variaſque per artes 

"Infimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 

. ' Poplite: nunc fiexe ſidunt, nune lubrica forti f 

Pectora collidunt plauſu; nunc ignea tollunt 

Q 3 Grpra, brevemque fugam nec opino fine reponunt. 
| Stat. Tbeb. lib, vi. ver. 7: 99% Sc. 
TE 22 rbey rouze their ſpeed, with warious art ; : 
Deir tang uid limbs they prompt t6 ad their parts. * 

' Now wwit b bent bam, amidft the fraftii'd crowd, 


"Tbey fit; now ftrain their lungs, * fp ut aleud: 


New a foort flight with fiery ſteps they trace 
Aud — a ſudden f p abriage the mimick racts 


In the ſimple ade extent of the Stadium was run but 
once, at the end of Which the prize attended the victor, that 
is, he who. eame in firſt. In the race: called aaνοe., the com- 
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tions 'Phidippides,' In-the conſulate of Fonteius and Vipfanns,” 
in the reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old ran ſeventy-ive: 
thouſand paces (6) between noon and night. 8 adds, that 
in his time there were runners, who ran one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand paces (c) in the Circus. Our wonder at ſuch a 
digious ſpeed will increaſe, (continues he) (4) if rake; 
that when Tiberius went to Germany to his brother Drufos, 
then at the point of death, he could net arrive there in 
than four and and twenty hours, though the diſfanee was Sage: 
two hundred thouſand paces, (e) and n rem with three yore? 
chaiſes * with the vtmoſt diligence.” =>  SDRGf © 


2. Of the Horſt-rates 


The race of a fingle horſe with a rider was TY 
by. the ancients, yet it had its favour 75 beth 15 moſt 
fiderable | perſons, apd even N, hemſ ely and. 3 
221 0 „h uncomman glory to the victor. Finder f in 
rt ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained. by Heron 
kit of Syracuſe, to whom he gives the title of , that 18, 
Vi Gor in the en 5 which name was given to the horſes, 
carrying only a fingle rider, Kelis, Sometimes the rider led 
7 ene by the bridle, and then the horſes were ae 
De/ul Lori, and Her riders De e/ultorss ; 3 becauſe, after a number 
of turns io the Stadium, they chang ed horſes, by gexterouſly - 
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yaultin from one to the other. A viprizing 6 ireſs was ne- 
| 9 8 upon this Hecafion, eſpecially; in ap age unacg! wanted, 
ith the aſe of ſtirrups, and when the horſes ad DO, ales, 


whkhh ſtill made the leap more difficult. In the armies there. 
were alſo cavalry + called Deſultores, . who, vaulted. from. ,one- 
horſe tg Ae as N regulieds and 5 a 


n 3 48 
7 4 1. Of the cb ref eg des 


This kind;of Wl. was the moſt. renowned of 120. the ener- 
eiſes uſed in the games of the ancients, and that from whence . 
moſt honour redounded to the victors; which 3 is not to be wone | 
dered at, if we conſider their origin · It is plain, they were 
derived from the conſtant cuſtom of PHYS, heroes, and great 


* + BE {3% 1 9 24 „ 


men, ' 
65 70 lens. {1 60 More than 513 aue, Wy Val Max. l e. 5. 
(*) 67 leagues. 2 
* He bad oni inter acerrimam ſz ot 
weith bim. WAY. 8 ene, E Wenns N52 ex 1 1 . 0 


. mos erat: tanta veloe.tas- ip 45 
fs, tam̃que docile equorum genus eſt, 
Liv. lib, XXlid, 


+ Nec omnes Numidæ in dextro 
locati cornu, fed quibus defultorum 
in modum binos trahentibus equos, 
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men, of fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an in- 


finity of examples of this kind. This being admitted as a2 


euſtom, dt is natural to ſuppoſe it very agteeahle to theſe he- 
roes, to have their charioteers as expert as poſſible in driving, 
as their ſucceſs depended, in a very great meaſure, upon the 
addreſs of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, only to 
erſons of the firſt conſideration, that this office was confided, ; 
N 4 aroſe a laudable emulation to excel others in the art of, 
guiding a chariot, and a kind of neceſſity, to practiſe it very 
much, for the attainmenk of it. The high rank of the per-: 
ſons, who made uſe of chariots, ennoble, as it always happens, 
an exerciſe peculiar to them. The other exerciſes were adapted 
to private ſoldiers and. horſemen, as wreſtling, running, and 
the ſingle horſe-race ; but the uſe of chariots, in the field Was 
always reſerved to princes, and generals of armies. 
Hence it was, that alt thoſe who preſented' themſelves in 


the Olympick games to diſpute the prize in the chario traces, | 
were perfons conſiderable either for their riches, their birth, 


their employwents, or great actions. Kings themfelves af- 7 


pired paſſionately to this glory, from the belief that the title 


of victor, in theſe games, was ſcarce inferior to that of con- 


22 and that the Olympick palm added new dignity to the 


plendors of a throne.” Pindar's odes inform us, that Gelon 
and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, were of that opinion. Diony- 
ſius, who reigned there long after them, carried the ſame am- 
dition much higher. Philip of Macedon hat theſe vidtories 
ſtampt upon His coins, and ſeemed as much affected with them, 
as with thoſe obtained apainft the enemies of his ſtate. (e 
All the world knows the anſwer of Alexander the Great on this 
ſubjea. When his friends aſked him, whether he would dif- 
pute the prize of the races in theſe games? Nr, ſaid he, f 
kings were to be my antagoniſis. Which ſhews, that he would 
not have diſdained Wett exereiſes if there had been competi- 
tors in them worthy of him. eee e 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horſes, 
placed in a row; Bigæ, r Sometimes mules ſupplied 
the place of horſes, and then the chariot was called Sri. 
Pindar, in the fifth ode of his firſt book, celebrates one Pſau- 
mis, who had obtained a triple victory; one by a chariot drawn 
by four horſes, xine; another by one drawn by mules, 44 ; 
and the third by a fingle horſe; ahi, which) the title of the 
ode expreſſes. | oy 


* 


— . ''s +: Treat ; „ian 4 err 12 > 7 ; x * 
Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted together from 


a place called Carceres. Their places were. regulated by lot, 


(e] Plut, in Alex. p. 66& © + 
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which was not an indifferent circumſtance. as to the victory 3+ 

for being to turn round a boundary, the chariot on the left. was 

nearer than thoſe on the right, which in conſequence had a, 


8 to take. It appears from ſeveral paſſages in 


indar, and eſpecially from one in Sophocles, which 1 ſhall: 5 


Cite very ſoon, that they ran twelve times round the Stadium. 
He that came in firſt the twelfth round was victor. The chief, 


art conſiſted in taking the beſt ground at the turning of the; 


boundary: For if the charioteer drove too near it, he was in 
danger of daſhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 


wide of it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the way upon him, 


and get foremoſt. 7 | 14 e 

It. is obvious that theſe ehariot- races could not be run with; 
ont ſome danger; for as the ® motion of the wheels was very: 
rapid, and grazed againſt the boundary in turning, the Jeaſt: 
error in driving would have broke the chariot in pieces, and; 


-£ 


might have daugerouſly wounded the charioteer. An example. 


of which we find in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an 


admirable deſcription of this kind of race run by ten competi- 
tors. The falſe Oreſtes, at the twelfth: and laſt round, having, 
only one antagoniſt, the reſt having been thrown out, was ſor 


unfortunate as to break one of his wheels againſt Mn a 
and falling out of his ſeat entangled in the reing, the. horſes 


dragged him violently forwards along with them, and tore bim 
to pieces; but this very ſeldom happened. (J) To avoid ſuch; 


danger, Neſtor. gave the following directions to his fon Antilo- 


chus, who was going to diſpute the prize in the chariot · races. 


„% My ſon,” ſays he, drive your horſes as near as poſſible to 
% the turning; for which reaſon, always inclining your body, 


« over your chariot, get the left of your competitors, and en- 


% couraging the horſe on the right, give him the rein, whilſt, 


the near horſe, hard held, turns the boundary fo cloſe-to it, 


4 that the nave of the wheel ſeems to graze upon it; but have 
5 a care of running againft the ſtone, leſt you wound your. 
% horſes, and daſh the chariot in pieces.“ 


o „ 


$8 > 34 £2 1 
Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in bis opinion, 


very conſiderable, in regard to the places of thoſe who con- 


tended for the prize in the chariot- race. They all ſtarted in- 
deed from the ſame line, and at the fame time, and ſo far had 
nq advantage of each other; but he, whoſe lot gave him the 


firſt place, being neareſt the boundary at the end of the career, 
and having but a ſmall compaſs to deſcribe in turning about ity 


( 7 ) Hom, U. I, 2 ver. 324, he. 
® Metaque fervidis Evitati rotis. Horat. Od. i. | 
The goal ſpunn d by the burning „ a; 255 13) 
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had lefs way to make than the ſecond, third, fourth, Ee. epo; 


— ly when the chariots were drawn by four horſes, which took 
greater ſpace between the firſt and the others, and obliged 
—— to make a larger circle in eoming round. This advan- 


tage twelve times together, as it muſt happen, admitting the 


Stadium was to be run round twelve times, gave ſuch a ſuperi- 


ority to the firſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him infallibly of the vic- 


"tory againſt all his competitors, To me it ſeems, that the fleet» 


neſs of the horſes, joined with the addreſs of the driver, might 
_ countervail this odds ; either by getting before the firſt, or by 
taking his place; if not in the firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent 
rounds ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that in the progreſs of 
the race, the antagoniſts always continued in the ſame order 


they ſtarted. They oſten changed places in a ſhort interval of 
time, and in that variety and vicintude conſiſted all the diver- 


flon of the ſpectators. 


n was not required, that thoſs who! diſputed the: viQory 


| ſhould enter the lifts; and drive their chariots in perſon. Their 


being ſpectators of the games, or ſending their horſes thither, 


was ſufficient; but in either caſe, it was previouſly neceſſary 
to regiſter the names of the perſons, for whom the horſes were 
Wn run, either in the Chariot or ſingle horſe- races. 
l g) At the time that the city of Potidza furrendetet to 
Ph ip, three couriers brought him advices ;' the firſt, ' that the 
Myrians had been defeated in a great battle by his general Par- 
menio 3 the ſecond, that he had carried the prize of the horſe - 
race in the O — games; and the third, that the queen 
was delivered of a ſon. Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, that Philip 
Was equally delighted with each of  theſe-circumftances. . 

) Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia; to tun for the prize, and 
cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected for them. Upon 
this oceafion Themiſtocles harangued the Greeks, to perſuade 
them to pull down the tyrant's pavilion, who had refuſed his 
aid againſt the common enemy, and to hinder his horſes from 
running with the reſt. It does not appear that any regard was. 
Rad to this remonſtrance; for we find by one of Pindar's odes, _ 

compoſed in ogra of Hiero, that he won the here in the 

e races. 

0 No one ever eartied the ambition of making « great fi- 
gute in the publick games of Greeee fo far as Alcibiades, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt ſplendid: manner, 


by the great number of horſes and chariots, which he kept 
only for the races. ;There never WAS either private perſon or 


| king 
( g) Plut. in Alex. 666. - 3) Plut. in Themiſt, p. 124. 
(3) Plat. in Alcibiad, 7 196. 5 8 05 * 238 P 
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pick. games, wherein he carried, the firſt, ſecond, and third 
prizes; an honour no one ever had before him. The famous 
poet Euripides celebrated theſe viQories in, an ode, of which. 


Plutarch has preſerved a fragment in wit. Alcib. The. victory. 


after having made a ſumptyous ſacrifice to Jupiter, gave a mage. 
nificent feaft to the innumerable myltitude of the ectators at 


the games. It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the wealth of 


4 


of glory to her ſex, an 


with many inſcriptions in honour of that Spartan heroine. 


the ladies were admitted to diſpute the prize in oy as. well, 
as, the men; which many of them obtained. (4) Cypiſea, 


a private perſon ſhould ſuffice to ſo enormous an expence: But 


Antiſthenes, the fcholar of Socrates, who relates what he ſaw, 


informs us, that many cities of the allies, in a kind of emu- 
lation with each other, ſypplied, Alcibiades with all things ne- 


ceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch incredible magnificence, gvi- 
pages, horſes, tents, ſacrifices, the nolt exquiſite prqviſions, 
the moſt delicate wines; in 4 rd, 40I that was neceſſary to 
the ſupport of his table or train, The paſſage js. remarkable z 
for the ſame author aſſures us, that 185 was. not only done 
when Aleibiades went to the d games, but in all his 
military expeditions and journies by land or ſea. Wherever,“ 
ſays Re, Alcibiades . travelled, he made ute of four. of the 


allied cities as his ſervants. Epheſus furpiſhed.. him with 


e tents, as magnificent as thoſe of the Perſians; Chios tgok 


« care to provide for his horſes ; Cyzicum ſupplied him with 

« Lebe, and proviſions for nd Leh 

« him wine, with all the other neceſſaries of his houſe,” . 
I muſt not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympick games, that 


12 1 11 


+ N 


ſiſter of Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, firſt opened this new path. 
ler 9 was proclaimed. victrix in the 17 ot 
) f then, 


chariots with four horſes, (1) This victory, which nll 
had no example, did not fail of being celebrated with all 


offitile ſplendor. (n) A magnificent monument was erected, - 


in Sparta in honour of Cyniſca ; and the Lacedæmonians, 


7 


though otherwiſe very little ſenſible to the charms of 1224 


appointed a poet to tranſmit this new triumph to poſterity, an 


to immortalize its memory by an inſcription in verſe. ( She. 


herſelf dedicated a chariot of braſs, drawn. by four horſes, in 


the temple of Delphos ; in which the charioteer was al 


re 
preſented ;- a certain proof that ſhe did not drive a 
(o) In proceſs of time, the picture of Cyniſea, drawn by the 
famous Apelles, was annexed. to it, and the whole adorned, 


() Pavfan, I. iii. p. 173. (1) Pag. 288. (=) Pag. 272. , . Fo; 


| P. 309. (o) Id. J. . p · 344 


his table ; apd Leſpos gave 


of. 
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H the honears and rewards granted to the witors 


Theſe honours and rewards were of ſeveral kinds. The 


ſpectators acclamations in honour of the victors were only a 


prelude to the rewards deſigned them. Theſe rewards were 
different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parſley, or laurel, ac- 


cording to the different places where the games were celebrated. 


hoſe. crowns were always attended with, branches of palm, 
hat the victors carried in their right hands; which cuſtom, 
according to Plutarch (y), aroſe, (perhaps) from the nature 
of the palm-tree, which diſplays new vigour the more endea- 


vours are uſed to cruſh or bend it, and is'a ſymbol of the 


champion's courage and reſiſtance in the attainment of the 
prize. As he might be. victor more, than once in the ſame 


mes, and ſometimes on the ſame day, he might alſo receive 


veral crowns and palms. 


- . n enn ee, 
. : | 5 Wueste neden 
When the victor. had received the crown 100 palms. an herald, 


preceded by « trumpet, conduQed him through, the Stadium, 
and proclaimed aloud his name and country, who paſſed in that 


acclamations and applauſes at the ſight of bim. 


When he returned to his on country, the people came out, 


kind of review before the people, whilft they redoubled their, 


7 


in a' body” to meet bim, and conduQed him into, the city,. 


chariot drawn by four horſes. "He made ys eatry riot through. 
the gates, but through a breach purpoſely .made Ip. the walls, 


4 


Lighted torches were carried before him, aud a numerous train, 


followed to do honour to the proceſſin. lee THR 

The athletick triumph almoſt always concluded with feaſts 
made for the victors, their relations, and friends, either at the 
yr pts of the publick, or by particulars,' who regaled not 
© 


y their families and friends, hut often a great part of the 


ſpectators, (2) Alcibiades, after having facrificed to Jupiter, 


which was always the firſt care of the victor, treated the whole 


aſſembly. Leopron did the fame, as Athenezus reports (7) ; 


who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, having conquered 
in the ſame games, and not having it in his power, being, 
a Pythagorean, to regale the people with fleſh” or fiſh, he 
cauſed an ox to be made of a paſte, compoſed of myrrh, incenſe, 
and all ſorts of ſpices, of which pieces were given to all who. 

One of the moft honourable privileges granted to the athle- 


| tick viRtors, was the right of taking place at the publick | 


115 Symgoſ. l, vill. quzſt, 4. (2) Plat. in Aleib. p. 296. (7) Lib, 
. 1 y * : :; 


atlorked with all the marks of. ee and riding upon a. 
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with him in military expeditions, to fight. near his perſon, and 
to be his guard; which, with reaſon, was judged very honour- 
able. Another privilege, in which the uſeful] united with the 


. honourable, was that of being maintained for the reſt, of their 
lives at the expence of their country. .(s) That this expence 
might not betome too chargeable, to the ſtate, Solon reduced 
the penſion of a viftor in the Olympick games to ſive hundred 
drachma's (); in the Iſthmian to an hundred (#).;. and in the 
reſt in proportion. The victor and his country conſidered this 
penſion leſs as a relief of the champion's indigence, tłan as a 
mark of honour and diſtinction. They were alſo exempted 
from all civil offices and employments. | | 


The celebration of the games being over, one of the firſt 
Applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided in them, was to 
inſcribe, in the blick regiſter, the name and country of the 
Athletæ who bad carried the prizes, and to annex the ſpecieg 
of combat in which they had been victorious. The chariot- 
race had the preference to all other games. From whence the 
hiſtorians, who date their facts by the Olympiads, as Thucy- 


dides, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pauſa- 


[nias,. almoſt always expreſs the Olympiad by the name and 
country of the victors in that race. VVV 
The praiſes of the victorious Fab amongſt the Greeks 
one of the principal ſubjects of their lyrick poetry, We find, 
that all the odes'of the four books of Pindar turn upon it, eacl 
of which takes its title from the games, in which the comba- 
tants fignalized themſelves, ic victories thoſe poems cele- 
brate. The poet, indeed, frequently enriches his matter, by 
calling in to the champion's aſſiſtance, incapable alone of in- 
ſpiring all the enthuſiaſm neceſſary, the aid of. the gods, heroes, 
and princes, who have any. relation to his. ſubject; and to ſu 
| pore the flights of imagination, .to which he abandons bine 


efore Pindar, the poet Simonides practiſed the ſame manner . 


of writing, intermingling'the praifes of the gods and heroes 
with thoſe of the champions, whoſe victories he ſang. (x) It 
is related upon this head, that one of the victors in boxing, 
called Sopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem upon 


his victory, the poet, according to cuſtom, after having given 


the higheſt praiſes to the champion, expatiates in a long 

digreſſion to the honour of Caſtor and Pollux. 'Scopas, ſatis- 
fed in appearance with the performance of Simonides, paid 
bim however only the chird part of the ſum agreed on, refer. 
W eee eee unn | | ring 
(..) Diog. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. (e) 250 livres. (x) 50 livres. ( 

de Qiat, I. ii. n. 352, 353. Phæd. I. ii. fab. 24. Quintil. I. zi. e. 2. 
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Ting him for the remainder to the Tyndarides, whom he had 


celebrated ſo well. And he was well paid their part in effect, 


if we may believe the ſequel: For, at the feaſt given by the 


champion, whilſt the gueſts were at table, a ſervant came to 
Simonides, and told him, that two men, covered with duſt and 


ſweat, were at the door, and defired to ſpeak with him in all 
haſte: He had ſcarce ſet his foot out of the chamber, in order 


1 


to go to them, when the roof fell in, and cruſhed the cham- ? 


» 
r 


Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the 
champions. Statues were erected to the victors, 3 in 
the Olympick games, in the very place where they had been 


crowned, and ſometimes in that of their birth alſo ; which was 


commonly done at the expence of their country. Amongſt the 
ſtatues which adorned Olympia, were thoſe of ſeveral children 
of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize at that 
age in the Olympick games. They did not only raiſe ſuch 
"monuments to the champions, but to the very dak, to whoſe 
ſwiftneſs they were indebted for the Agoniſtick crown: And 


(3) Panfanias mentions one, which was erected in honour of a 


mare, called Aura, whoſe hiſtory is worth repeating.  Phidoy 
las, her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, 
the mare continued to run in the ſame manner as if he had 


been upon her back. She outſtript all the reſt, and upon the 


found of the trumpets, which was uſual toward the end of the 
race to animate the competitors, ſhe redoubled her vigour and 
courage, turned round the goal; and, as if ſhe bad been ſen- 
ble of the victory, prefented herſelf before the judges of the 
games. The Zlzans declared Phidolas victor, with permiſſion 
Þ ere a monument to himſelf and the mare, that had ſerved 
WW EE bs 9 i 


. . 1 1 
We diffirent taſte of the Greeks and Romans, in regard ie pub- 
Before I make an end of obſerving upon the combats and 
Eames, ſo. much in eſtimation amongſt the Greeks, I beg the 
reader's permiſſion to make a reflection, that may ſerve to ex- 
plain the different characters of the Greeks and Romans, with 
regard to this ſubjec.t. | by £3 ER 


"pion with all his gueſts to death. _ . 


The moſt common entertainment of the latter, at which the 


Py : 


| PP REF A LD  beni 1:18 
ſpectacle for a whole people, who feaſted their ernel eyes with ||| 
the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing men murder one another in cool "8 
blood; and in the times of the perſecutions, with the tearing | 
in pieces of old men and infants, of women and tender virgins, 1 
whoſe ages and weakneſs are apt to excite compaſſion in the 2M 
hardeſt hearts. an | + 2 27 1 5 5 17 

In Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, and wee WT 
only introduced into ſome cities, after their ſubjection to the Ro- 1 
man people. (z) The Athenians, however, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 3118 fl 
characteriſticks were. benevolence and humanity, never admit- 15 it 
ted them into their city; and when it was propoſed to intro- 38 
duce the combats of the gladitors, that they might not be out- || 
done by the Corinthians in that point, . Fir? 1brow down, cried 1 
out an * Athenian from the midſt of the aſſembly, rhrow ; 1 
rr the altar, erected aboue a thouſand years ago by our anceſtors 9 1 

JJV E batigt, CC.. Wii: 
7 4— be allowed, in this reſpect, that. the conduct and 1 


wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to that of the 
Romans. I ſpeak of the wiſdom of Pagans, Convinced that 
the multitude, too much governed by the objects of ſenſe ta 
be ſufficiently amuſed and entertained with the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding, could be delighted only with ſenſible objects, 
both nations were ſtudious to divert them with games and 
ſhews, and ſuch external contrivances, as were proper to affect 
the ſenſes. In the inſtitution of which, each follows its 
peculiar genius and diſpoſition. ns edt To have, 
The Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to battles, 
retained, notwithſtanding the politeneſs upon which they piqued 
themſelves, ſomething of their ancient ferocity; and hence It 
was, that the effuſion of blood, and the murders-exhibited in 
their publick ſhows, far from inſpiring them with horror, was 
a grateful entertainment to them. 2% 1 oft 
The inſolent pomp of triumphs flows ſrom the ſame ſource, 
and argues no leſs inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was 
neceſſary to prove, that eight or ten thouſand men at leaft 
had been killed in battle. The ſpoils, which were carried 
with. ſo much oſtentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of 
Honeſt families had been reduced to the utmoſt miſery. The 
innumerable tropp of captives had been free perſons a few days 
before, and were often diſtinguiſhable for honour, merit, and 
virtue. The repreſentation of the towns that had been taken 
in the war explained, that they had ſacked, plandered, ant 
9323 - | | | e | burnt 
1 (z) Lucian in vit. DemonaQ. p. 1014» ? ATT. 
* was Demonax, a celebrated | been. He flourifbed in the reign of 
philoſopher, whoſe diſciple Lucian bad | Marcus Aurelius. 4 55 
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burnt the moſt opulent cities; and either deſtroyed or enflaved, 


their inhabitants. {n fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 
to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot of a 


Roman citizen, - and to inſult their misfortunes and humiljation 


uin that publick manner. 


(a) The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, where 
the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands and legs, 
could proceed only from an haughty fierceneſs of diſpoſition, 
and an inhuman pride, that took delight in immortalizing the 
-ſhame and forrow of ſubjected nations. | 2 
-© The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more modeſt, 
They erefted trophies indeed, but of wood, a matter little 
durable; which would ſoon conſume ; and-thoſe it. was prohi- 
bited to renew. Plutarch's reaſon for this is admirable “. 
After time had deftroyed and obliterated the marks of diſſenſion 


and enmity, that had divided the people, it would have been 


ithe exceſs of odious and barbarous animoſity, to have thought 
Of re-eſtabliſhing them, and to have perpetuated the remem- 
brance of ancient-quarrels, which could not be buried too ſoon 
in ſilence and obiivien. He adds, that the trophies of ſtone 
tand braſs, fince ſubſticuted to thoſe of wood, reflect no honour 
upon thoſe who introduced the cuſtom. 

:. (6) I am pleaſed with the grief of Ageſilaus's countenance, 
zafter a conſiderable victory, wherein a great number of his 
«enemies, that is to ſay, of Greeks, were left upon the field, 
and to hear him utter, with ſighs and groans, theſe words, ſo 
full of moderation and humanity: * Oh unhappy Greece, to 
<< deprive thyſelf of ſo many brave citizens, and to deſtroy 


e thoſe who had been ſufficient to have conquered all the 


% Barbarians !“ 1 | | | 
+ "The ſame ſpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in 


the publick ſhews of the Greeks. Their feſtivals had nothing 

mouruful or affliive in them. Every thing in thoſe feaſts 
tended to delight, friendſhip, and harmony: And in that con- 
ſiſted one of. the greateſt advantages which reſulted to Greece, 


from the ſolemnization of theſe games. The republicks, ſepa- 


rated by diſtance of country, and diverſity of intereſts, having 


the opportunity of meeting from time to time, in the fame 
-place, and in the midft of rejoicing and feſtivity, allied them- 
delves more ſtrictly with one another, apprized each other 


_ againſt the Barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty, 


and made up their differences by the mediation of ſome OO 
; | ate 


() Plut. ig Quzft, Rom. p. 273- (6) Ibid, in Lhcon, Apophthegm. p. 217. 
® "Or; e youre Ta onwutia Tic peg | avrite dranapCavey = c rest ĩ ai 
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ſtate in alliance with them, The ſame language, manners, 


ſacrifices, exerciſes, and worſhip, all conſpired, to unite the 


ſeveral little ſtates of Greece into one great and formidable 


nation; and to preſerye amongſt them the ſame diſpoſition, the 


ſame principles, the ſame zeal for their ne Ap the e 
paſſion for the Arte and ſciences... 3 


of the ria, of wit, ) and pls * Genes 15 22 of 6 the 
N 4.21469 $177 ia theatre. 1 16 275 


1 king reſerved for the concluſion of this head boch kind” 
of competition, which does not at all depend upon the ſtren gth, 
activity, and addreſs of the body, and may be called with 
reaſon the combat of the mind: wherein the orators,*hiſtoriags, 
and poets, made trial of their capacities, and ſubmitted their 


productions to the cenſure and judgment of the publick. The 


emulation in this ſort of difpute was moſt lively and ardent, 
as the vitory in queſtion might/juſtly'be deemed to be- infinitely 
ſuperior” to all the others, becauſe 1t affects the man more 
nearly, is founded in his perſonal ' and internal qualities, and 
decides the merit of bis wit and capacity; Which are advan- 
tages we are apt to aſpire at with the utmoſt vivacity and paſ- 
fion, 'and of which we are at leaſt of, all inclined to renounce 
the glory to others. 

It was a great wonders and at the me time a Wen ſenſible 
pleaſure, for writers who are generally fond of fame and ap- 
plauſe, to have known how to reconcile the voices in their 
favour of ſo numerous and ſelect an aſſembly, as that of the 
Olympick games; in which were preſent all the fineſt geniuſſes 
of Greece, and all the beſt judges of the excelleney of a 
work. This theatre wavequally open * to diſtory, eloquence, 
and poetry ,p. 4; 

(r) Herodotus read! his hiſtory i in the Olympick games to all 


Greece, aſſembled at them, and was heard with ſuch applauſe, 


that the names of the nine Muſes were given to the nine books 
which compoſe his, work, and the people cried out wherever 
* Lee That is he, who has wrote our hiſtory, and celebrated 
lorious ſucceſſes againſt the Barbarians ſo excellently. © 
Atl who had been preſent at the games, did afterwards: ke 
r part of Greece: reſound with the name and glory of this 
iluſtriodus hiſtorian, 11085 
„Lucian, who writes * fac l 3 8 3 after 
the, example of Herodotus, many of the ſophiſts and rhetori- 
cians went to Olympia, to * the harangues of their com- 
n L. I. | | PHROD 


* 


d. A Med 243 
( Lucian. in Herod.'p, 623. 
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poſing; findimg that the ſhorteſt ard moſt certain method of 


acquring a great reputation in alittle time. + 
(4) Phutarchobſferves, that Lyſtas the famous Athenian ora- 


tor, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a ſpeech in the 


Olympiek games, wherein he congratulated the Greeks upon 


their reconciliation with each other, and their having united to 
reduce the power of Dionyſius the Tyrant, as upon the greateſt 


action they had ever dene. Sond Tet 
(e) We may judge of the paſſion of the poets to ſignalize 
themſelves in theſe ſolemn games, from that of Dionyſius him- 


felf. That prince, who had the fooliſh: vanity to believe him— 


delf the moſt. excellent poet of his time, appointed readers, 


called in the Greek gοοαον, (Rbagſodiſts,) to read ſeveral pieces 


of his compoſing at Olympia. When they began. ta pronounce. 
the verſes of the royal poet, the ſtrong, and harmonious voices 
of the readers occaſioned a profound ſilence, and they were 
Heard at firſt with the greateſt attention, which, continually de- 
creaſed as they went on, and turned at laſt into downright: 
horſe laughs and hooting; ſo miſerable did the verſes appear. 


) He comforted himſelf for this 7 88 by a victory he 
Bacchus at Athens, in 


gained ſome time after. in the feaſt of 
which he cauſed a tragedy of his compoſition; to be repreſented. 

The diſputes of the poets in the Olympick games were no- 
tl ing, in compariſon with the ardour — emulation expreſſed 
ly them at Athens; which is what remains to be ſaid, upon 


this ſubject, and therefore I ſhall conclude with it; taking 


occaſion to give my readers, at the ſame time, a ſhort view 
of the ſhows and repreſentations of the theatre of the ancients. 


"Thoſe, who would be more fully informed in this ſubject, will 


find it treated at large in a work lately made roma by the 
reverend father Brumoi, the Jeſuitz a work whic 

profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections entirely 
new, deduced from the nature of the poems of which it treats, 
I ſhall make conſiderable. uſe of that piece, and often without 
Citing it; which is not uncommon with me. 


Extracrdinary paſſien of the Athenians for the emterinimnents of the 


age. Emulation of the poots in diſputing the prizes in thoſe 


repreſentations. A. ſberr idea of dramaticl poetry. 


No people ever expreſſed ſo much ardour and paſſion for the 


entertainnrents of the theatre as- the-Greeks, and eſpecially 


ihe Athenians. The reaſon of which is obvieus : No people 
cver demonſtrated ſuch extent of genius, nor carried ſo far the 
| love 


(4) Plvt. de vit. Orat. p. 336. (e). Died. I. xiv, p. 313, () Ibid. 
V. p. 384. Ee ; Elen N | 


abounds with 


F DFF e bor 
love of eloquence and poëſy, taſte for the ſciences, juſtneſs of 
ſentiments, elegance of ear; and delicacy in all the refinements 
of language. A poor woman, who fold herbs at Athens, diſ- 
tinguiſhed Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger, by a ſingle word which 
he made uſe of in expreſſing himſelf. The common people 
got the tragedies of Euripides by heart, The genius of 
every nation expreſſes itfelf in the people's manner of paſſing 
their time, and in their pleaſures. The great employment 
and delight of the Athefians were to amuſe themſelves 
with works of wit, and to judge of the dramatick pieces, that 
were aRed by the publick authority ſeveral times a year, eſpe- 
cially at the feaſts of Bacchus, when the tragick and comick 
poets difputed for the ptize: The former uſed to preſent four 
of their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did not think 
fit to continue ſo laberious an exerciſe, and confined himſelf 
to one performance, when he diſputed the prize. | 
The ſtate appointed judges, to determine upon the merit of 
the tragick or comick pieces, before they were repreſented in 
the feſtivals. They were acted before them in the preſence of 
the peoples but undoubtedly with no great preparation. The 
judges gave their ſuffrages, and that performance, which had 


the molt voices, was declared victorious, received the crown as 


ſuch, and was received with all poſſible pomp at the expgnce 
of the republick. This did not, however, exclude ſuch pi: ces, 
as were only in the fecond or third claſs. The beſt had not 
always the preference: For what times were exempt from 
party, capricey ignorance, and prejudice ? (g) Alian is very 
angry with "the judges, who, in one of hefe diſputes, gave 
only the ſecond plaèe to Euripides. He accuſes them of judg- 
ing either withoat capacity, or of giving their voices for hire. 
It is eaſy. to conceive: the warmth and emulation, which theſe 
diſputes and publick rewards excited amongſt the poets, and 


how. much they contributed to the perfection, to which Greece 


carried dramatick performances. | 

The dramatick poem introduces the perſons themſelves, 
ſpeaking: and acting upor the ſtage: In the epick, on the con- 
. trary, only the poet relates the different adventures of his cha- 
raters. It is natural to be delighted with fine deſcriptions of 
events,” in which illuftffous perſons and whole nations are in- 
tereſted ; and hence the epick poem had its origin; But we 
are quite differently affected with hearing thoſe perſons them - 
ſelves, with being confidents of their moſt fecret ſentiments, 
12 5 | d 2 and 

te) Milian. l. ii. e. 8. 

Attica anus Theopbraſtum, ho- | unius affectatiene verbi, heſpitem 

_ Minem alioqui di ſertiſſimum; aringtita | dixit. Nuit. I. Mil, c. 1. 
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and aaditers and ſpectators of their reſolutions, enterprizes, 
and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read, 
and ſee an action, are quite different things: We are infinitely 
more moved with what is acted, than with what we read. The 


ſpeRator, agreeably deceived by an imitation ſo nearly » m4 
8 


proaching life, miſtakes the picture for the original, and thin 

the object real. This gave birth to dramatick poetry, whieh 
mcludes trapedy and cemedꝶ . ntfs 47! 
To theſe may be added the ſatyrick poem, which derives its 
name from the ſatyrs, rural gods, who were the chief characters 


In it; and not from the /atire, a kind of abuſive poetry, which 
has no reſemblance to this, and is of a much later date. The 


ſatyrick poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but ſomething 


between both, participating of the character of each. The 
Poets, who diſputed the prize, generally added one of theſe 


pieces to their tragedies, to allay the grave and ſolemn of the 


one, with the mirth and pleaſantry of the other. There is but 
one example of this ancient poem come down to us, which is 


the Cyclops of Euripide. | | 

1 fall confine myſelf upon this head to tragedy and comedy; 
which had both their origin amongſt the Greeks, who looked 
upon them as fruits of their own growth, of which they could 
„ever have enough. Athens was remarkable for an extraordi- 
ary appetite of this kind. Theſe two poems, which were a 


zeng time comprized under the general name of tragedy, re- 


- 


ceived there by degrees ſuch improvements, as at length raiſed 
them to their laſt perfection. | %% ĩ pert uM egy 
The oripin and progreſs of tragedy. Poets-woho excelled in it at 
Hihens; #5$SCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDES. 
There had been many tragick and comick poets: before 


Theſpis; but as they had altered nothing in the original rude 


form of this poem, and Theſpis was the firſt that made any 
Improvement in it, he was generally eſteemed its inventor.” 
Ectcre him, tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon 
tales in the comick ſtyle, intermixed with the ſinging of a 
chorus in praiſe of Baechus ; for it is to the feaſts of that pod, 
celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tragedy 'owes 
its birth. „ | H 8 

7) Ta tragedie, informe & profliere en naiſſant, 

N'e toit qu'un fimple chœur, ot chacun en danſant, 


Et du dieu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S*efforgoit d'attirer de fertiles vendanges. 


(S) Boileau Art, Poet, Cant, iii. 2 | 8 5 „„ Nn 


r . — ond 


| PREPACE. 
' Ea, le vin & la joie eveillant les eſprits, | 
Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix, 


Formieſi and groſs did tragedy ariſe, e 
A famble e rather abs wiſe ; e 
For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 0 4 
+ Rear'd to the god of grapes a drunken fong + _ $3 

Wild mirth and wine ſuſtain'd the frantick note, | { 

And the beſt finger had the prize, a gat. 


Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, which Horace de- 
fcribes after Ariſtotle, in his Art of Poetry. The“ firſt was 
to carry his actors about in a cart, whereas before they uſed 
to ſing in the ſtreets, wherever chance led them. Another wes 
to have their faces fmeered over with wine-lees inſtead of acting 
without diſguiſe. as at firſt, He alſo introduced a character 
among the chorus, who, to give the actors time to reſt them- 
ſelves and to take breath, repeated the adventures of ſome 
illuſtrious perſon ; which recital, at length, gave place to the 
ſubjects of tragedy, 5 een 


(1) Theſpis fut le premier, qui barbouillé de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie, 
Et d' acteurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſans d'un ſpectacle nouveau. 


Firſt Theſpis, fmeer'd with Tres, and void of art, 
The grateful folly wented from a cart ; (2 0 
And as his tawdry actors drove about, WIT 


T he fight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout. 


(4) Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That wiſe legiſfator. 
upon ſeeing his pieces 3 expreſſed his diſlike, by 
ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; apprehending, that these 
poetical fictions, and. idle ſtories, from mere theatrical repre- 
ſentations, would ſoon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a ſhare in all publick and private affairs. 

(i) Boileau Art. Poet. Cant. iii. (a) A, M. 3410. Ant. J. C. 864. 
Plut. in Solon, p. 9g. . TT 
. * Tgnotum tragicæ genus invenifle camenæ 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Thefpis, 
Quz canerent agerentique peruncti fæcibus ora. 
| : Sp Hor, de Art. Poet, 
W hen Tbeſpis firft expos d the tragick muſe, * 7 © 
Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, PLS 
Where ghaſt'y faces, ſmeer d quith lees of wines | 
Frighted the children, and amus'd the crows, 75 61 | 
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It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as te improve the inventions of 
others. The alterations Theſpis made in tragedy, gave room 
for Æſchylus to make new and more conſiderable of his own. 
He was born at Athens, (/).in the firſt year of the ſixtieth Olym- 
piad. He took upon him the profeſſion of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes as citizens. 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platza, where 
he did his duty. But bis diſpofition called him elſewhere, and put 
him upon entering into another courſe (n), where no leſs glory 
was to be acquired ; and where he was ſoon without any com- 


petitors. As a ſuperior genius, he took upon him to reform, 


or rather to create tragedy anew ; of which he has, in con- 
ſequence, been always acknowledged the inventor and father. 
Father Brumoi, in a diflertation which abounds with wit and 
good ſenſe, explains the manner in which Æſchylus concetted 
the true idea of tragedy from Homer's epick poems. That 
poet himſelf uſed to fay, that his works were only copies jn 
relievo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad and Odyfley. | 


Tragedy therefore took a new.form under him. He gave“ 


maſks to his actors, adorned them with robes and trains, and. 
made them wear buſkins. Inſtead of a cart, he erected a 
theatre of a moderate extent, and entirely changed their ſtyle ; 
which from being merry and burleſque, as at firſt, became 
majeſtick and ſerious. | ns . 


() Eſchyle dans le chœur jetta les perſonages: 
D'un maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages: 
Sur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſsé 

Fit paroitre PaRteur d'un brodequin chaulce, - 


From Aſchylus the chorus learnt new grace: 
He weiPd with decent maſks the actors face, 
T aught him in buſkins firft to tread the flage, 
And rais'd a theatre to pleaſe the age. A 


But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its 


ſoul, which was the moſt important and eſſential addition of 


Aſchylus, 


() A. M, 3464. Ant. J. C. 540. (m) A. M. 3514. Ant. J. C. 490. | 


(2) Boileau Art, Poet. 


@ Poſt hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſtæ 
AEſchylus, & modicis inflravit pulpita tignis, | 
Et docuit magnumgue loqui, nitique coihurno, Hor. de Art. Poet. 
- This AMſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, | 
And built a flage, found:out a decent dreſe, 
Brought wizards (in a civiller diſguiſe} - "Hoa 
And taught men bow to ſpeak, and bow to act. Roſcom. Art. Pot. 
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Aſchylus, conſiſted in the. vivacity and ſpirit of the action, 
ſuſtained by the dialogue of the perſons of the drama introduced. 
by him; in the artful working up of the greater paſſions, eſpe- 

cially of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflicting and 

agitating the ſoul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a 
_ grateful pleaſure and delight from that very trouble and emo- 

tion; in the choice of a ſubje& great, noble, affecting, and 

contained within the due bounds of time, place, and action x; 
In fine, it is the conduct and diſpoſition of the whole piece, 
which, by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy: 
connection of its incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of 
the ſpectator in ſuſpence till the cataſtrophe, and then. reſtores. 

him his tranquillity, and diſmiſſes him with fatisfaRtion.. 
The chorus had been eftabliſhed before Zſchylus,. as it 
. compoſed alone, or next to alone, what was then. called; 
, tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the con- 
trary, thought fit to incorporate it, to ſing as chorus be- 
_ tween the acts. Thus it ſupplied the interval of reſting, and 
as a kind of perſon of the drama, employed either in giving 
uſeful counſels and ſalutary inſtructions, in eſpouſing the- party 
af innocence and virtue, in being the depoſitory of: ſecrets, 
and the avenger of. violated religion, or to ſuſtain all. thoſe- 
characters at the ſame time, according to Horace. The cory- 
phzus, or principal perſon of the chorus, ſpoke for the reſt. 
In one of Aſchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, the poet 
repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, ſurrounded by tha 
furies, laid aſteep by Apollo. Their figure muſt have been 
extremely horrible, as it is related, that upon their walking: 
and appearing tumultuouſly on the theatre, where thay were. 
e d 4 5 mo 
® Adtoris partes chorus officiumque virile | 
Defendat, neu quid medios intereinat actus, | 
Quod non propoſito conducat, & hereat aptò. : 
Ille bonis faveatque, & concilietur amicis, a 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet, menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & e otia portis. 
Ille tegat commiſſa, deoſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. Hor. de A7. Part, 
The cborus ſhould ſupply what action wants, | 
And bath a generous and-maniy part; 
Bridles wild rage, love rigid bonefly, 
| And ftri obſervance 75 impartial laws, 
Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, | 
And begs the gods to turn blind Fortune"s wheel, £ 14 
To raiſe the zbrete bed, and pull down the proud; | 1 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the als, 1 
But what ſome way conduces b9 the plot. ' * „ 
: RITTER Roſcom, Art of Poetry tranflat, uw | 
4 - 106 * | 
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to act as a chorus, ſome women miſcarried with 'the'ſurprize, 
and ſeveral children died of the fright, The chorus at that 
time conſiſted of fifty actors. After this accident, it was re- 
duced to fifteen by an expreſs law, and at length to twelve. 


J have obſerved, that one of the alterations made by Æſchylus 
in tragedy, was the maſk worn by his actors. Theſe dramatick 
maſks: had no rèſemblance to'ours, which only cover the face, 
but were a kind of cafe for the Whole head, and which, beſides 
the features, 'repreſented the beard; the air, the ears, and 
even, the ornaments uſed by women in their head-dreſſes. 
Theſe maſks varied according to the different pieces that were 
ated. They are treated at large in a diſſertation of Mr. 
Boindin's, inſerted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
I tres (o). Hs en 16361 5 Ei C ** 2 1 

J could never comprehend, as I have obſerved elſewhere ( þ ) 
in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how'maſks came to continue ſo 


— 
” 


long upon the ſtage of the ancients; for certainly they could 
not be uſed, without confiderably flattening the ſpirit of the 


action, which is principally expreſſed in the countenance, the 
ſeat and mirror of what paſſes in the ſoul. Does it not often 
happen, that the blood, according to its being put in motion 


| by different paſſions, ſometimes” covers the face with a ſudden | 
and modeſt blaſh, ſometimes ontflames it with the heats of rage 


and fury, ſometimes retires, leaving it pale with fear, and at 
others, diffuſes a calm and amiable ſerenity over it? All theſe 
affections are ſtrongly imaged and diſtinguiſhed in the linea- 


ments of the face. The maſk deprives the f-atures of this 


enerpy of language, and of that life and ſon}, by which it is 
the faithful interpreter of all the ſentiments of the heart. I 


do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero's remark upon the action 


of Roſcius . Our anceſtors,” ſays he, were better f:Jges 
„than we are. They could not wholly approve even- Koſcius 
« himſelf, whil' he performed in a maſk.” _* 
Aſchylus was in the ſole poſſeſſion of the glory of the ſtage, 
with almoſt every voice in his favour, when a young rival made 
his appearance to diſpute the palm with him. This was So- 
phocles. He was born at Colonos, a town in Attica, in the 
ſecond year of the ſeventy firſt Olympiad. Hi father was a 


| blackſmith, or one who kept people of that trade to work for 


him. His firſt eſſay was a. maſter piece. When, upon the 
occaſion of Cymon's having found the bones of Theſeus, and 
| | ; *. their 


(e) vel. . (e) Manner of Teaching, &c. Vol. Iv. 


= Quo melius noftri illi ſenes, qui | magnopere laudabant. Zf, iii, de 
perſonatum, ne Roſcium, quidem, 


] Orat, n. 221, 
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their being brought to Athens, a diſpute between the tragick 


poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lifts with Eſchy- 


lus, and carried the prize againſt him. The ancient victor, 
laden till then with the wreaths he had acquired, believed 
them all loſt by failing of the laſt, and withdrew in diſguſt 
into Sicily to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the 
learned in diſgrace at Athens. He died there ſoon after in a 
very ſingular manner, if we may believe Suidas. : As he lay 
aſleep in the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his 
bald crown for a ſtone, let a tortoiſe fall upon upon it, Which 
killed him, Of ninety, or at leaſt ſeventy, tragedies, com- 
poſed by him, only ſeven are now extant. | 2 
Nor have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury of time better, 
though one hundred and ſeventeen in number, and according 
to ſome one hundred and thirty. He retained to extreme old 
age all the force and vigour of his genius, as appears from a 
circumſtance in his hiſtory. His children, unworthy of fo 
great a-father, upon pretence that he had loſt lus ſenſes, ſun:- 
moned him before the judges, in order to obtain a decree, that 
his eſtate might be taken from him, and put into their hands. 
He made no other defence, than to read a tragedy he was at 
that time compoſing, called CEdipus at Colonos, with which 


the judges were ſo charmed, that he carried his cauſe unani- 


mouſly ; and his children, deteſted by the whole aſſembly, got 
nothing by their ſuit, but the ſhame and infamy of ſo flagrant 
an ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned victor, Some ſay 
he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of power to re- 
cover his breath, after a violent endeavour to pronounce a long 
period to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his being 
declared victor, contrary to his expectation. The figure of an 
hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the name of bee, 
which had been given him, from the ſweetneſs of his verſes: 
Whence it is — ) 

having ſettled upon his lips, when in his cradle. (2) He died in 
in his ninetieth-year, the fourth of the ninety-third Olympizd, 
after having ſurvived Euripides ſix years, who was not fo old 
as himſelf. | — 5 


(The latter was born in the firſt year of the ſeventy fifth 


Olympiad, at Salamin, whither his father Meneſarchus «rd 
mother Cito had retired when Xerxes was preparing for his 
great expedition againſt Greece. He applied himſelf. at fuſt to 
philoſophy, and, amongſt others, had the celebrated Anaxa- 
goras for his maſter; But the danger incurred by that great 
man, Who was very near being made the victim of bis phil. 
E e A 
( A. M. 3599, Ant. J. C. 405. (* A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 40. 
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able, the notion was derived, of the bees 
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ſophical tenets, inclined him to the ſtudy of poetry. He dif- 
covered in himſelf a genius for the drama, unknown to him. 
at firſt ; and employed it with ſuch ſucceſs, that he entered the 
liſts with the greateſt maſters, of whom we have been ſpeaking. 
* His works ſufficiently denote his profound application to 
philsſophy. They abound with, excellent maxims of morality ; 
and it is in that view) Socrates in his time, and + Cicero _ 
after him, ſet ſo high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot ſufficiently. admire the extreme delicacy, ex- 
prefled by the Athenian audience on certain occaſions, and 
their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence. due-to morality, vir- 
tue, decency, and juſtice. It is ſurprizing to obſerve the 
warmth with which they unanimouſly reproved whatever ſeemed 
inconſiſtent with them, and called the poet to an account for 8 
it, notwithſtanding his having the beſt founded excuſe, in giving 
ſuch ſentiments-only to perſons notoriouſly vicious, __ n 
by the moſt unjuſt. paſſions, | . 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pom pous 0 
panegyrick upon riches, which concluded with this thought, 6 

| 
| 


Riches are the ſupreme good of human race, and with reaſon excite 
the admiration ef the geds and men. The whole theatre cried 
out againſt theſe expreſſions, and he would have been baniſhed: 


directly, if he had not deſired the ſentence to be reſpited till | 
the concluſion of the pave: in which the advocate * wand 7 
periſhed miſerably. 2 
He was in danger of incurring no.common inconveniences -2 
from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus give his mother, upon 1 
her repreſenting to him, that he had engaged himſelf under t 
an inviolable oath to keep her ſecret. My tongue, it is true, v 
pronounced that oath, replied he, but my heart gave no conſent to it. t 
This frivolous diſtinction appeared to the whole people, as an Vi 
expreſs contempt of the religion and ſanctity of an oath, that h 
tended to bavith all ſincerity and faith from ſociety, and the tl 
commerce of life. | 
Another maxim 1 advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy called 1 
the Pheœnicians, and which Cæſar had always f in his mouth, is ti 
9 _ w 
® Sententiis denſus, & in iis quz | tero, incondite for taſſe, ſed tamen ut | 10 
2 fapientibvs ſunt pene ipſis eſt par, | res poſſit intel ligi. = N 
Quintil. „ 74 Nam, fi violandum eſt jus, reg · dt 
+ Cui (Euripidi) quantum credas | nandi gratii violandum eſt; aliis re- ' i 
neſcioz ego certe ſingulos eius verſus | bus pietatem colas, | | ta 
Kngula teftimonia puto. Epift, vs Capitalis Ereccles, vel potits Eu- m 
J. 14. ad Famil. ripides, qui id unum quod omnium. | th 
f ipſe autem ſocer (Czfar) in ore ſceleratilimum fuer exceperit, Office 
femper Græcos verſus Euripides, de | 1. iii, n. 82, 
Pheaiflis abe bat, quos dicam ut po- | 
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no leſs pernicious. I jaftice, may be violatad at all, it is auben 
a thront is in gueftionz in other. reſpecti, les. is be duly revered. It 
ie. highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, fays 
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Cicero, j to make an exception in that very pointy wherein ſuch | 
violation is the higheſt crime that can be committed. Eicocles: # 
is a tyrant, and ſpeaks like a tarant, who vindicates has, unjult, i 


conduct by a-falle maxim; and it is, got; ranges that Cæſar. 
who was-a-tyrant by nature, and equally usjuſt, ſhould apply 
the ſentiments of a prinee, whom he ſo much reſembled. But 


what is remarkable in Giceto, ie his- falling upon the poet 
himſelf, and imputing to him 25 3 crime, the haviagadvances || 
| 


pry 
wont 


—— 


fo pernicious a principle upon the ſt age. 
| 43 — wha lived-in the time of Philip: and 
Alexander the Great, to re · animate the ſpisit of the txagick 
poets, cauſed three ſtatues of bnaſs to be erected ia the nm 5 
of the people to Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and | 


A 


having ordered their works to be tranſcribed, he-appointed | 
them to be carefully preſerved amongſt the publiek ars | 
chives, from whence, they were taken from tune te time to be 1 
read; the players not being permitted to repreſent them on 4 
the ſtage. | | | LEES | 


The reader expects no doubt, after what has been ſaid upon 
the three poets, who invented, improved, and carried trayedy 
to its perfection, that I ſhould abſerve upon the peculiar ex- 
celleneies of their ſtyle and character. For that I muſk refer 
to father Brumoĩ, who will du it much beiter than it is in my 
power. After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epick poem, that is to ſay Homer, pointed out the 
way for the tragiek poets, and having demonſtrated by reflec» 
tions drawn from human nature, upon what principles, and by 
what degtees, this happy imitation was conducted to its end, 
he goes on to deſcribe the three posts, upon hom he treats in 
the moſt lively and ſhining colours. n 
Tragedy took at firſt: from Aſchylus, its inventor, a much 
more lofty ſtyle than the Iliad; that is, the magnum logui men- 
tioned by Horace. Perhaps Eſchylus, who was its author, 
was too pompous, and carried the tragick ſtyle too high. Jt 
is not Homer's trumpet, but ſomething more. His founding, 
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| ſwelling, gigantick diction, reſembles, rather the beating, of 11 
drums and the ſhouts of battle, than the nobler harmony and ] 1 


filver ſound of the trumpet. The elevation and grandeur of + 
his genius would not admit him to ſpeak-thedanguage of other ry 
men, ſo that his muſe ſeemed rather to walk in ftiſts, than in 1 
the buſkins of his own invention. - PS i 
| | d'6 | Sophocles kl 3 
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r Sophoeles underſtood much better the true excellence of the 


dramatick ſtyle: He cherefore copies Homer more cloſely, and 
dlends in his diction that honeyed ſweetneſs,” from whence he 
was denominated 20 Bee, with a gravity chat gives his tragedy 
the modeſt air of a matron, compelled to appear in publick 
with dignity, as Horace expreſſes it. e en 057% 11 


The ſtyle of Euripides, though ndbls; is leſs removed from 


the familiar; and he ſeems to have affected rather the pathetick 
and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty; yr 


As Corneille, ſays Mr: Bromot in andther place, after having 


opened to' himſelf a path entirely new and unknown to the 


ancients, ſeems like an eagle towering in the clouds,” from the 


ſublimity, force, unbroken progreſs, and rapidity of his flight; 


and, as Racine, in copying 'the-aficients in # manner entirely 
his own, imitates the ſwan, that ſometimes floats upon the air, 
ſometimes riſes, then falls again with an excellence of motion, 
and a grace peculiar to herſelf; fo ZEſchylus; Sophocles, and 


Euripides, have each of them a particular tower and method. 


The firſt, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a 


torrent rolling itnpetuouſly over rocks, foreſts, and precipices; 


the ſecond reſembles a canal, which flows gently through 
delicious gardens ; and the third a river, that does not follow 
its courſe in a continued line, but loves to turn und wind his 


ſilver wave through flowery meads and rural ſeenes. 


Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets, to whom 


the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its perfection in tragedy. 


+ Zſchylus drew it out of its original chaos and confuſion, 
and made it appear in ſome degree of luſtre; but it ſtill re- 
tained the rude unfiniſhed air of things in their 1 
which are generally defective in point of art and metho 

Sophocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity of 


0 


noble and majeſtick ; of the latter, more tender and pathetick; 
each perfect in their way. In this diverſity of character, it is 
difficult to reſolve which is mofſt excellent. The learned have 
always been divided upon this head; as we are at this day, 


in regard to the two poets of our on nation, whoſe tragedies 


have 


* J cannot tell whetber the idea of | tion are loud, and to be heard afar e. 
2 canal, that flows gently through | ſeems to me à more ſuitable image of 
delicious gardens, may properly imply | that pe. 
the character of Sopbocles, which -is | + Tragedias. primus in lucem 
peruliarly diſtinguiſhed by nobleneſs, | FEſchylus protulit : ſublimis, & gra- 
grandeur, and elevation. That of an | vis, & grandiloquus ſæpe uſque ad 
impetuous and rapid fiream, whoſe | vitium ; ſed rudis in pleriſque & in- 


waves, from the violence of their mo- | compoſitus, Ruintil, I. x. c. 1. 
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IJ have obſerved; that the den bd parhetick. dibitigaiihed 
the com poſitions of, Euripides, of which Alexander of Pheray 
the moſt cruel-of tyrants, was a proof. That barbarous man, 
upon ſeeing the Troades of Euripides acted, found himſelf fo 
moved with it, that he-quitted the theatre before the concluſion 


of the play; profeſſing; that he was aſhamed to be ſeen in 


tears for the diſtreſs of Hercules and Andromache, Who had 
never ſhewn the leaſt compaſſion for his own citizens, of whom 
he had butchered ſuch-numbers. + 

When I ſpeak of the tender and patheticl, 1 would not be 


| Ude to mean a paſſion that ſoftens the heart into effemi- 


nacy, and which, to our, reproach, is almoſt only received 
upon our ſtage, though rejected by the ancients, and condemned 
by the nations around us of greateſt reputation for their 
genius, and taſte of the ſciences of polite learning... The two 
great principles for moving the paſſions amongſt the ancients, 
were terror and; pity. (2). And indeed, as we naturally deter- 
mine every thing from its relation to ourſelves, or our parti- 
cular intereſt, when we. ſee perſons of exalted rank or virtue 
ſinking under great evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, 
with which we know that human life is on all ſides inveſted, 


ſeizes upon us, and from a ſecret impulſe of ſelf- love, we ' find 


gurſelves ſenſibly affected with the diſtreſſes of others: Beſides 
which, the ſharing a common nature with the reſt of our 


ſpecies, makes us, ſenſible to whatever - befals them. Upon a 


cloſe and attentive enquiry into thoſe two paſſions, they will 
be found the moſt important, active, extenſive, and general 
affections of the ſoul ; including all orders of men; great and 


ſmall, rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
the ancients, accuſtomed to conſult nature, and to take her 
for their guide in all things, conceived terror and compaſſion 
to be the ſoul of tragedy ;. and for that reaſon, that thoſe 


affections ought to prevail in it. The paſſion of love was in 
no eſtimation amongſt them, and had ſeldom any ſhare in their 


dramatick pieces ; though with us it is a received INT 


that they cannot de ſupported without it. ; 
It was worth our trouble to examine briefly in 12 5 manner 
this paſſion, which bas always been deemed a weakneſs and a 


blemiſh in the greateſt characters, got. ſuch footing upon our 


ſtage, | Corneille, who was the firſt who brought the French 
Ware er to > Ny rannte ang Won all the reſt have:followed, 
found 
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fouod: the whole nation enamoured to madaeſs of romances, 
and little diſpoſed to admire any tbing not reſembling them. 
From tae deſire of pleaſing his audience, who were at the ſame 
time his judges, he endeavoured to move them in the manner 
they had been accuſtomed to be affected; and, by introducing 
love in his ſcenes, to bring them the nearer to the predominant 
taſte of the age for romance. From the ſame ſource aroſe that 


multiplicity of incidents; epiſodes, and adventures, with which 


our tragick pieces are crouded and obſcured:; ſo contrary to 
probability, Which. will not admit ſuch a number of extraor- 
dinary and ſurprizing events in the ſhort ſpace of four - and- 
ewenty hours; ſo contrary to the ſimplicity of ancient tragedy ; 
and fo adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage of fo many dif- 
ferent objects, the ſterility of the genius of. a poet, more in- 
tent upon the marvellous, than upon the probadle and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the ãambick to 
the: heraick verſe in their tragedies, not only as at the firſt it 
has. a kind of dignity better adapted to the ſtage, but whillt it 
approachesinearer to proſe, retains ſufficiently; the air of poetry 
to pleaſe the ear; and yet has too little of it to put the audi- 
ence in mind of the poet, -who ought not to appear at all in 
repreſentations, where other perſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak and 


act. Monſieur Dacier makes a very juſt reflection in this re- 


ſpect. He ſays, that it is the misſortane of our tragedy to 
have almoſt no other verſe than what” it has in common with 
epick poetry, olegy, paſtoral, ſatyry and comedy; whereas: the 
learned languages have a great variety of wverſyfication. .* 
This inconvenience is highly obvious in our tragedy ; which 
cannot avoid being removed by it from the natural and pro- 
bable, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and queens, to 


expreſs themſelves in a pompous ſtraim in their familiar con- 


verfation, which it would be ridiculons to attempt in real life. 
The giving utterance to the moſt impetuous paſſions in an uni- 
form cadence, and by hemiſtichs and Fhimes, would undoubredly 
be tedious and offenſive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, 
the elegance of expreffion, and the ſpirit of the ſentiments, 
and perhaps, more than all of them, the refiftleſs foree of 
cuſtom, had not in a manner ſubjected our reaſon, and illuded 
our judgment. 

It was not chance, eren which ſuggeſted to the Greeks 
the uſe of iambicks in their tragedy. Nature itſelf ſeems to 
have dictated that kind of verſe to them. Inſtructed by the 
ſame unerring. guide, they made choice ef a different ' verſifil 


cation for the chorus, wor- capable of affecting, and of being 


zung; becauſe it was e far the youry- to n out in 34 
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its luſtre, whilſt the free converſation between the real actors 
was ſuſpended. The chorus was an embelliſhment of the re- 
preſentation, and a relaxation of the audience, and therefore 


' required more exalted your and numbers to ſupport it, When 


united with muſick and dancing. 


' 


Of the ancient, middle, and new comedy. 


Wailſt tragedy aroſe in this manner at Athens, comedy, the 
ſecond ſpecies of dramatick poetry, and which, till then, had 


been much neglected, began to be cultivated with more atten- 
tion. Nature was the common parent of both. We are ſen- 


fibly affected with the dangers, diſtreſſes, misfortunes, and, in, 
a word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct of, 
illuſtrious perſons; and this gave birth to tragedy. Ang we, 
are as curious to know the adventures, conduct, and defect 

of our equals; which ſupply us with occaſtons of laughing, 
and being merry at the expence of others. Hence e 
derives itſelf; which is properly an image of private life, Its 
deſign is to expoſe defects and vices upon the ſtagg, and by 
affixing ridicule to them, to make them contemptble ; and 
conſequently, to inſtruct by diverting. Ridicule therefore, for, 


to expreſs the ſame word by another, Pleaſantry) ought to pre- 


vail in comedy. 15 
This poem took at different times three different forms at 


Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from the in- 
| fluence of the government; which occaſioned various altera- 


tions in It. ; Lhe 
The ancient comedy, ſo called“ by Horace, and which he 
dates after the time of Æſchylus, retained ſomething of its. 
original rudeneſs, and the liberty it had been uſed to take of, 
buffooning and reviling the ſpeRators from the cart of Theſpis. 
Though it was become regular in its plan, and worthy of a 


great theatre, it had not learnt to be more reſerved... It repre. 


ſented real tranſactions, with the names, habits, geſtures, and 
likeneſs in maſks, of whomſoever it thought fit to ſacrifice to 
the publick diverſion. In a ſtate where it w-s held good policy 
to unmaſk whatever carried the ajr of ambition, ſingularity, or 
knavery, comedy aſſumed the privilege to harangue, reform, 
and adviſe the people upon the moſt important occaſions, and. 
intereſts. Nothing was ſpared in a city of ſo much liberty, or 
rather licence, as Athens was at that time. Generals, magi- 
ſtrates, government, the very gods, were abandoned to the 

| „ poet's 
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poet's ſatyrical vein; and all was well received, provided the 
comedy was diverting, and the Attick ſalt not wanting. 
() In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt of Jupiter 
determines to quit his ſervice, becauſe more facrifices are not 
offered to the god; but Mercury himſelf comes in a ſtarving. 
condition, to ſeek his fortune amongſt mankind, and offers to 
ſerve as a porter, ſuttler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper ; in ſhort, 
in any capacity, rather than to return to heaven. In another l 
(x), the ſame gods in extreme want and neceſſity, from the | 


birds having built a city in the air, whereby their proviſions i 
are cut off, and the ſmoke of incenſe and ſacrifices prevented 
from aſcending to heaven, depute three ambaſſadors in the be 
name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with 5 
the birds, upon ſuch conditions as they ſhall approve. The 2 
chamber of audience, where the three famiſhed gods are re- | w 
ceived, is a kitchen well-ftored with excellent game of all forts. 7 
Here Hercules, deeply ſmitten with the ſmell of roaſt-meat, * 
which he apprehends to be more exquiſite and nutritious than 


that of incenſe, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the 
Tr and aſſiſt the cook upon occaſion. The other pieces of b 


riſtophanes abound with ſtrokes ſtill more ſatyrical and ſevere * 
upon the principal divinities. 5 —— 
I am not much ſurprized at the poet's inſulting the gods, 2 
and treating them with the utmoſt contempt, from whom he 200 
had nothing to fear: But I cannot help wondering at his = 
having brought the moſt illuſtrious and powerful perſons of = 
Athens upon the tage, and that he preſumed to attack the k 
government itſelf, without any manner of reſpect or reſerve. 8 
Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the general | bevy 
expectation, from the expedition againſt Sphacteria, was looked Nr 
upon by the people as the greateſt captain of that age. Ari- 'G 
ſtophanes, to ſet that bad man in a true light, who was the fon ; l 
of a curtier, and a currier himſelf, and whoſe riſe was owing 3 
ſolely to his temerity and imprudence, was ſo bold as to make N 
him the ſubject of a comedy (y), without being awed by his keys 
power and reputation: But he was obliged to play the,part of — * 
Cleon himſelf, and appeared for the firſt time upon the ſtage 5 * 
in that character; not one of the comedians daring to repreſent "x we 
him, nor to expoſe himſelf to the reſentment of ſo formidable 2 
an enemy. His face was ſmeered over with wine-lees ; becauſe 4 
no workman could be found, that wauld venture to make 4 "OM 

maſk reſembling Cleon, as was uſual when perſons were brought n= 


upon the ſtage. In this piece he-reproaches him with embez- 
zling the publick treaſures, with a violent paſſion for bribes 
and 


(i) Plutus. {x} The Birds, (5) The Kigbts. 
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and preſents, with craft in ſeducing the people, and denies him 
the glory of the action at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly 
0 the ſhare his collegue had in it. 
In the Acbarnians, he accuſes Lamachus of having been 
made general, rather by bribery than merit. He imputes to 
him his youth, inexperience, and idleneſs; at the ſame time that 
he, and many others, convert to their own uſe the rewards due 
only to valour and real ſervices. He reproaches the republick 
with their preference of the younger citizens to the elder, in the 
government of the ſtate, and the command of armies. He 
tells them plainly, that when the peace ſhall be concluded, 
neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many other ſuch knaves, 
all mentioned by name, ſhal} have any ſhare in the publick 
affairs; they being always ready to accuſe their fellow. citizens 
of crimes, and to enrich themſelves by ſuch informations. 
In his comedy called the Vas, imitated by Racine in his 
Plaideurs, he expoſes the mad paſſion of the people for pro- 
ſecutions and trials at law, and the enormous injuſtice frequently 
committed in paſſing ſentence and giving judgment. 

The poet (z), eoncerned to ſee the republick obſtinately 
bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, endeavours to 
excite in the people a final diſguſt for ſo ruinous a war, and 
to inſpire them with the deſire of a peace, as much the intereſt 
of the victors as the vanquiſned, after a war of ſeveral years 
duration, equally pernicious to each party, and capable of in- 
volving all Greece in run. bg, 

None of Ariſtophanes*s pieces explains better his boldneſs, 
in ſpeaking upon'the moſt delicate affairs of the ftate in the 
crowded theatre, than his comedy called Ly//frata. One of 
the principal magiſtrates of Athens had a wife of that name, 
who is ſuppoſed to have taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude 'a peace. She relates, how, during the 
war, the women enquiring of their huſbands the reſult of their 
counſels, and whether they had not reſolved to make peace 
with Sparta, received no anſwers but imperious looks, and 
orders to meddle with their own affairs: That, however, 
they perceived plainly to what a low condition the government 
_ was declined: That they took the liberty to remonftrate mildly, 
to their huſbands upen the raſhneſs of their counſels ; but that 
theif humble repreſentations had no other effect than to offend 
and enragę them; That, in fine, being confirmed by the 
general opinion. of all Attica, that there were no longer any 
men in the ſtate, nor heads for the adminiſtration of affairs, 
their patience being quite exhauſted, the women had thought 


| (=) The Paace. 
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it proper and adviſeable to take the government upon theme 


ſelves, and preſerve Greece, whether it would or no, from 


the folly and madneſs of its reſolves. For her part, ſne 
*© declares, that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of the city and trea- 
* ſury, in order,” ſays ſhe, ** to prevent Piſander and his con- 
«© federates, the four hundred adminiſtrators, from exciting 
* troubles according to their cuſtom, and from robbing the 
« publick as uſual.” (Was ever any thing fo bold ?) She goes 
on with proving, that the women only are capable of-retrieving 
affairs, by this burleſque argument; that admitting things to 
be in ſuch a ſtate of perplexity and confuſion, the ſex, accuſ- 
tomed to untangling their threads, were the only perſons to 
ſet them right again, as being beſt qualified with the neceſſary 
addreſs, temper, and moderation. The Athenian politicks 
are thus made inferior to the abilities of the women, which 


are only repreſented in a ridiculous light, to turn the derifion 
upon their huſbands 1a the adminiſtration of the government. 


Theſe extracts from Ariſtophanes, taken almoſt word for 
word from father Brumoi, ſeemed to me very proper for a 
right underſtanding at once of that poet's character, and the 
gu of the ancient comedy, which was, as we ſee, a true 
atyr of the moſt poignant aud ſevere kind, that bad aſſumed 
to itſelf an independency from reſpect to Perſons, and to 
which nothing was ſacred. It is no wonder that Crero con- 
demns ſo licentious and exceſſive a liberty. * It might, he 
ſays, have been tolerable, had it only attacked bad citizens, 
and ſeditious orators, who endeavoured to raiſe commotions in 
that fate, ſuch as Cleon, Clephon, and yperbolus.; but when 
a Pericles, who for many years had gaverned the common- 
wealth beth in war and peace with equal wiſdom and authority 
(he might have added, and a Socrates declared by Apollo the 
wiſeſt of mankind) is brought upon the ſtage to be laughed at 
by the publick, it is as if our Plautus, or Nævius, had fallen 
upon the Scipioes, or Cæcilius reviled Marcus Cato in his 
writings. | | | 


That liberty is ſtill more offenſive to us, who are born in, 


and live under a monarchical government, which is far from 


being favourable to licence. But without intending to juſtify 
the conduct of Aritophanes, which, to judge properly of it, is 


-. inexcuſable, 


„ Quem.3lla non attgit, vel potius | belli prefuiflet, violari verſibus, & 
quem non vexavit ? Efto, 'populares | cos agi in ſcena, non plus decuit, 
homines, improbus, in remp. fſeoi- | quam 6 Plautus nofter voluiſſet, aut 
t · oſos, Cleozem, Cleophontem, Hy- Nezvivs P. & Cn. Scipioni, aut Cæ- 


perbolumlæſit: patiamur Sed Peri- | citivs M. Catoni maledicere. Ee 


clem, Cum jam ſuæ civitati maxima | fragm. Cic. de Rep. lib. iv. 
auctoritate pluriqos annos dom & |]. 
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inexcuſable, I think it would be neceſſary to lay aſide the pre- 
judices of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we live 
in thoſe remote ages in a ſtate purely democratical. We muft 


nat fancy Ariftophanes to have been a perſon of little conſe- 


q uence in his republick, as the comick writers generally are in 
our days. The king of Perſia had a very different idea of him, 
(a) It is a known ſtory, that in an audience of the Greek am- 
baſſadors, his firſt enquiry was after a certain eomick poet 
(meaning Ariſtophanes) that put all Greece in motion, and 
gave ſuch effectual councils againſt him. Ariſtophanes did 
that upon the ſtage, which Demoſthenes did afterwards in the 
publick aſſemblies. The poet's reproaches were no leſs ani- 
mated than the orator's. His comedies ſpoke a language that 
became the counſels of the republick. Jt was addreſſed to the 
jame people, upon the ſame occaſions of the ſtate, the ſame 
means to ſucceſs, and the fame obſtacles to their meaſures. In 
Athens the whole people were the ſovereign, and each of them 
bad an equal ſhare in the ſupreme-authority. Upon this the 

were continually intent, were fond of diſcourſing themſelves, 
and of hearing the ſentiments of others. The publick affairs 
were the bufineſs of every individual; in which they were de- 
firous of being fully informed, that they might know how to 


conduct themſelves on every occaſion of war or peace, which 


frequently offered, and to diſtinguiſh upon their own, as well 
as upon the deſtiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence roſe 
the liberty, taken by the comick poets, of introducing the 
affairs of the ſtate into their performances. The people were 
fo far from being offended at it, or at the manner in which 
thoſe writers treated the principal perſons of the flate, that 

they conceived their liberty in ſome meaſure to confiſt in it. 
Three perſons particularly excelled in the ancient comedy; 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes. The laſt is the only 
one of them, whoſe pieces have come entire down to us, and, 
| 5 out 


(a) Ariſtoph. in Acharn. 

* Evupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariflophaneſque poetæ, 
Atque alii, quorum comedia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, qudd malus, aut fur, 
Nuod maechus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui | 
Famoſus ; multa cum libertate notabant. Her, Sat. IV. J. i, 
With Ariflopbanes ſatyricl rage, | 4 
When ancient comedy amus d tbe age, 

Or Eupolis', or Cratinus' vit; '- 

Ang others that aH licens d poem wwrit ; | | 
| None. wortby to be Seꝛon, eſcaped the ſcene, 

No publick knave, or thief of lofty mein ; 
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out of the great number of thoſe, eleven are all that remain. 
He flovurifhed in an age when Greece abounded with great men, 


and was contemperary with Socrates and Euripides, whom he 
ſurvived. During the Peloponnefian war, he made his greateſt 
figure; leſs as a writer to amuſe the people with his comedies, 
than as a cenſor of the government, retained to reform the 


ſtate, and to be almoſt the: arbicer of his country. 


He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, - and happineſs of 


expreſſion, or in a word; that Attick ſalt and ſpirit, to which 
the Roman language could never attain, and for * which Ari- 


ſtophanes is more remarkable than any other of the Greek 


authors. His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 


touched the . ridicule in characters with ſuch ſucceſs, or knew 
better how to convey it in all its full force to others. But it were 


. neceilary to have lived in his times for a right taſte of his 
works, The ſubtle falt and ſpirit of the ancient raillery, ac- 


cording to Mr. Brumoi, is evaporated through length of time, 
and what remains of it is become flat and inſipid to us; 
gk the ſharpeſt part will retain its vigour throughout 
All ages. | TAL. | 

Two conſiderable defects are juſtly imputed to this poet, 
which very much. obſcure, if not entirely efface his glory. 


Theſe are, low buffoonery, and groſs obſcenity ; which ob- 


jections have been oppoſed to no purpoſe from the character of 
his audience; the bulk of which generally conſiſted of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however 
it was as neceſſary to pleaſe, as the learned and the rich. 


The depravity of the inferior people's taſte, which once baniſhed 
© Cratinus and his company, becauſe his ſcenes were not groſsly 


comick enough for them, is no excuſe for Ariſtophanes, as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that 2 
taſte, by introducing a ſpecies of comedy, not altogether ſo 
modeſt as Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, yet much chaſter than 
any before his time. | | 


The groſs obſcenities, with which all Ariſtophanes's come- 


dies abound, have no excuſe; they only denote an exceſlive 


libertiniſm in the ſpectators, and depravity in the poet. The 


utmoſt ſalt that could have been beſtowed upon them, 1 
8 i a N * . DoW - 


be looſe adult rer wwos dratun forth to fight 3 
The ſecret murth' rer trembling lurk'd the nigbe; 
Vice play d itſelf, and each ambitions ſpark ; 
All boldly branded with the poet's mark. 1 5 
* Antiqua comœdia ſinceram illam ſermonis Attici gratiam prope fola 
retinet. Auintil. | 3 i 5 SY BIS: 
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however is not the caſe, would not have atoned for laughing 


himſelf, or for making others laugh, at the expence of decency 


and good manners . And in this caſe it may well be ſaid, 
that it were better to have no wit at all, than to make ſo ill a 
uſe of it 1. Mr. Brumoi is very much to be commended for 
his having taken care, in giving a general idea of Ariſto- 
phanes's writings, to throw a veil over thoſe parts of them, 
that might have given offence. to modeſty. Though ſuch' he- 
haviour be the indiſpenſible rule of religion, it is not always 
obſerved by thoſe who pique themſelves moſt on their eruditi- 


on, and ſometimes prefer the title of Scholar to that of Chriſ- 
Man. | bel | 


The ancient comedy. ſubſiſted till Lyſander's: time, who, 
upon having made himſelf. maſter of Athens, changed the form 
of the government, and put it into the hands of thirty of the 
principal citizens. The e eg. liberty of the theatre was 
offenſive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put a ſtop 
to it. The reaſon of this alteration is evident, and makes 
good the reflection made before upon the privilege of the 
poets, to criticiſe with impunity upon the perſons at the head 
of the eſtate. The whole authority of Athens was then in- 


veſted in tyrants. The democracy was aboliſhed. The people 


had no longer any ſhare in the government. They were no 
more the prince; their ſovereignty had expired. The right of 
giving their opinions and ſuffrages upon affairs of : ſtate was at 
an end; nor dared they either in their own perſons or by the 
poets, preſume to cenſure the ſentiments and conduct of their 
maſters. The calling perſons by their names upon the ſtage. 
was prohibited: But the poetical ſpirit: foon found the ſecret 
to elude the intention of the law, and to make itſelf amends 
for, the reſtraint it ſuffered in the neceſſity of uſing feigned 
names. It then applied to the diſcovery of the ridicule in 
known characters, which it copied to the life, and from thence 
acquired the double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the 
poets, and the malice of the audience, in a more reſined man- 
ner: The one had the delicate pleaſure of putting the ſpecta- 
tors upon gueſſing their meaning, and the other of not heing 
miſtaken in their ſuppoſitions, and of affixing the right name 
to the characters repreſented. Such was the comedy, ſince 
called the Middle Comedy, of which there are ſome inſtances in 


Ariſtophanes.. n 85 
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It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who hav- 
ing entirely aſſured himſelf of the empire of Greece by the 
defeat of the Thebans, occaſioned the putting a check upon 
the licence of the poets, which increaſed daily. From thence 
the New Comedy took its birth, which was only an imitation of 
private life, and brought nothing upon the ſtage with feigned 


names, and ſuppoſititious adventures. | 
(4) Chacun peint avee art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S8 'y vit avec plaiſir, ou crit ne s'y pas voir. 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D' un avare ſou vent trace ſur fon modele; 
Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime, 
Meconnut le protrait ſur lui meme forms. 


In this new glaſs, whilft each himſelf ſurvey d, 
He fat with pleafure, tho? himſelf was play d. 
he miſer grind abhilſi avarice was drawn, 
Nor t bought the faithful likeng/s was his own ; 
His exon dear ſelf no imag d fool could find, 
But /aww a thoujend other fops deſign'd. 


This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of 
Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty, ac- 
cording to Suidas, compoſed by him, all of which Terence 15 
faid to have tranſlated, there remains only a few fragments. 
The merit of the originals may be judged from the excellence 
of their copy. Quintilian, in ſpeaking of Menander, is not 
afraid to ſay, that with the beauty of his works, and the height 
of his reputation, he obſcured, or rather obliterated, the fame 
of all the writers in the ſame way. He obſerves in another 
paſſage, that his own times were not ſo * juſt to his merit as 
they ought to have been, which has been the fate of many 
others; but that he was ſufficiently made amends by the fa- 
vourable opinion of poſterity. And indeed Philemon, a co- 
mick poet of the ſame age, though prior to him, was prefer- 
red before him. ; a a 

The Theatre of the Ancients deſcribed. 


I have already obſerved, that Æſchylus was the firſt foun- 
der of a fixed and durable theatre adorned with ſuitable- deco- 
rations, It was at firſt, as well as the amphitheatres, comps- 
ſed of wooden planks ; but thoſe breaking down, by having 
too great a weight upon them, the Athenians, exceſſively en- 
= of | | amoured 
| (4) Boileau Art. Poet. Cant, Ii. 

* Quidzm, ſicut Menander, juſti- | judjcia ſunt conſesuti. Quineil, ib. 
ora poſterorum, quam ſue #tatis, | iii. c. 6. 


ferent manners; in their Height by the landing- places, calle! 
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ainoured of dramatick repreſentations, were induced by that 
accident to ere@ thoſe fuperb ſtructures, which were imitated' 
afterwards with fo much fplendor by the Roman magnificence. 
What I ffrall ſay of them, has almoſt as much relation to 
the Roman, as the Athenran theatres; and is extracted en- 
tirely from Mt. Boindin's learned diſſertation upon the theatre 
of the ancients (e), who has treated the fubject in all its ex- 


Ide theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal 


parts.; each of which had its peculiar appellation. The di- 


viſion for the actors was called in general the ſcene, or ſtage; 
that for the ſpectators was particularly termed the theatre, 
which muſt have been of vaſt extent (J), as at Athens it was 
capable of containing above thirty thoafind perſons; and rhe 
orcheſtra, which amoneft the Greeks was the place affipned for 
the pantomimes and dancers, though at Rome it was appro- 
priated to the fenators and veltal virgins. | : 
The theatre was of a ſemicircalar form on one fide, and 
ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained within the ſemicir- 
cle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and had feats placed one 
above another to the top of the building. Phe ſquate part, in 
the front of it, was the actors diviſion; and in the interval, 
between both, was the orcheſtra. | : 
The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raiſed one 
upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, and at 
the ſame time three different ſtories for the ſeats. From the 
higheſt of thoſe porticoes the women ſaw the repreſentation, 
covered from the weather. The reft of the theatre was unco- 
vered, and all the buſineſs of the ſtage was performed in the 
open air. Th. ns Ea 8 
Each of theſe ftories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, includ- 
ing the landing: place, which divided them from each other, 
and ſerved as a paſſage from ſide to fide. But as this landing- 
place and paſfige took up the ſpate of two benches, there were 
only ſeven to fit upon, and conſequently” in each ſtory there 
were ſeven rows of ſeats. They were from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in heigft, and twice as much in breadth; fo that the 
ſpectators Had*rootn to ſic with their legs extended, and with- 
ont being incemmoded by thoſe of the people above them, no. 
foot: boards being provided for them. _ - . 
ach of theſe ſtories af benches were divided in two dif- 


ts 


(e) Memoirs of the Head. of TAſeript. Sc. Vol. I, pe 136, Kc J] Sura 
I, ix, 393 · Herod, 35 viii. Co 65. : | 
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the ſcenes; which. was, . 


xevi PE N R. F. A; O. B. 


the Romans Præcinctiones, and in their circumferences, by. 


ſeveral ſtair-caſes, peculiar to each ſtory, Which interſecting 


them in right lines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, 
| gave the form of wedges to the quantity of ſeats, between them,, 
g A 


om whence they were called Cunei. 


41 by „„ S02,536, 1444 85,5 2277 
Behind theſe ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries, through, 
which the people thronged into the theatre, by Sieben 
openings, contrived for that purpoſe in the walls next the ſeats. 
Thoſe openings were called Vomitoria, from the multitude o 
the people crowding through them into their places. 


— 


theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to ſupply that defect, 
and to augment the force of the voice, and make jt more diſ- 
tinct and articulate, . For that purpoſe they invented a kind of 
large veſſels of copper, which were diſpoſed under:the ſeats of 


As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the 


the theatre, in ſuch a manner, as made all ſounds ſtrike upon 


the ear with more force and diſtinction. 8 
The orcheſtra being ſituated, as 1 have obſerved, between 
the two other parts of the theatre, of which one was circular, 
and the other ſquare, it participated of the form of each, and 


occupied the ſpace between both. It was divided into three 


. 5 e e 
: The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more particularly called 
the orcheſtra, from a Greek word (g) that ſignifies to dance. 
It was appropriated to the pantomimes and. dancers, and to 
all ſuch ſubaltern actors as played between the acts, and at the 
end of the repreſentations. P 

The ſecond. was named Sonn, from its dezng ſquare, in the 


form of an altar. Here the chorus was abs ly placed. 


And in the third the Greeks generally beſtowed their ſym- 
phony, or, band of myſick., - They called it dr], from its 
being ſituate at the bottom of the principal part of the theatre, 
which they tiled 1þg ſcenes... or La nu oor hand fy 
I. ſhall deſcribe N third part of the. theatre, called 


* 


a ts. _— * 4 N TK PR #3 8 1 8 „ 
By. ; * . E EY & 4 #302 #1 A 
; F e firſt and moſt conſiderable was properly called the 


* 


bole front of thi Sailing, from ſide; to. fide, and was the 
Tote ICS - « 2 r Donne ie 
place allotted for tlie d corations. This front had. two {mall 
Wee ce rom which hung 2 large curtain, that 
was, let dawn io, opep: the, ſcenet and drawn up. Between the 
ads, when any thing in the feprefentation made it neceſſary. 
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ſcenes, and gave name to this whole, divifon. It occupied the 


o ſübdivided into three different 
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tators, 
counſe 


the co 


to ſom! 


Vo 


The paſlion of the Athenians for repreſentations of this 
kind is not conceivable, Their eyes, their ears, their imapi- 
nation, their underſtanding, all ſhared in the ſatisfaction. 
Nothing gave them ſo ſenſible a pleaſure in dramatick per- 
formances, either tragick or comick, as the ſtrokes which were 
aimed at the affairs of the publick; whether pure chance oc- 
caſioned the application, or the addreſs of the poets, who 
knew#how to reconcile the moſt remote ſubjects with the tranſ- 
ads of the republick. They entered by that means into 


the Intereſts of the people, took occaſion to ſooth their paſſions, 


authorize their pretenſions, juſtify, and ſometimes condemn, 
their conduct, entertain them with agreeable” hopes, inſtruct 
them in their duty in certain nice conjunctures; in effi & of 


which they often not only acquired the applauſes of the ſpec: - - 


tators, but credit and influence in the publick affairs and 
counſels: Hence the theatre became fo grateful, and ſo much 


the concern of the people. It was in this manner, according 


to ſome authors, that Euripides artfully reconciled his traged - 
Vor. I. | 8 „ 4 KO 
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of * Palamedes with the ſentence paſſed againſt Socrates, and 
explained, by an illuſtrious example of antiquity, the innocence 
of a philoſopher, oppreſſed by a vile malignity ſupported 
againſt him by power and faction. | 

Accident was often the occaſion of ſudden and unforeſeen 
applications, which from their appoſiteneſs were very agree: 
able to the people, Upon this verſe of Eſchylus in praiſe of +> 
Amphiaraus © 8 80 | 

— — 71 bis defere . ; 
Not to appear, but be the great and good, 
the whole audience roſe up, and unanimouſly applied it to 


Ariſtides (/). The ſame thing happened to Philopœmen at the 
Nemzan games. At the inſtant he entered the theatre, theſe 


verſes were ſinging upon the ſtage : 


He comes, to who we owe 


Our liberty, the nobleft goed below. 


All the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philopœmen () and with 
clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, expreſſed their 
veneration for the hero. | 
(z) In the ſame manner at Rome, during the baniſhment of 
Cicero, when ſome verſes of + Accius, which reproached the 
Greeks with their ingratitude in ſuffering the baniſhment of 
Telamon, were repeated by AÆſop, the beſt actor of his time, 
they drew tears from the eyes of the whole aſſembly. 
Upon another, though very different, occaſion, the Roman 
people applied to Pompey the Great ſome verſes to this effect, 


| (%% *Tis our unhappineſs has made thee great; 
and then addrefling to the people, 


The lime ſhall come when you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands; 


the ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſes ſeveral 


times. | | 
| r Piaſſtion 


in Orat, Pre Sc.. p. 12 123. (le) Ibid. ad Attic., I. ii. Epiſ. 19. Val. 
. . 1. | EY . 
n xet certain abet ber tbis piece was privy or poſterior to the death of 
C ocrates. | ; g 
1 0 ing atifici 1 rgivi. i6ancs Graz, 1mmemores beneficii, 
Erylaic hv, ſtis, fiiftis pelli- pulſum atimini. 


(1) Plat. in Ariſtid. d 320. (m) Ibid. in Philopem. p. 362. () Cic, _ 
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Paſſion for the repreſentations of the Theatre, one of the princtfal 


cauſes of the degeneracy and corruption of the Athenian ftates 


When we compare the ha ppy times of Greece, in Which 
Europe and Afia reſounded — nothing but the fame of the 
Athenian victories, with the later ages, when the power of 
Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner ſubjected it, 


we ſhall be ſurprized at the ſtrange alteration in the affairs of. 


that republick. But what is moſt material, is the knowledge 
of the cauſes and progreſs of this declenſion; - and theſe Mr. de 
'Tourreil has diſcuſſed i in an admirable manner in the preface 
to his tranſlation of Demoſthenes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that manly and 


' vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, and re- 


trieving bad ſucceſs. Inſtead of that, there remained only an 
inconſittent loftineſs, apt to evaporate. in pompous decrees. 
They were no more thoſe Athenians, who, when menaced by 
a deluge of Barbarians, demoliſhed their houſes to build ſhips 
with the timber, and whoſe women ſtoned the abject wretch to 
death, that propoſed to appeaſe the grand monarch by tribute 
or homage. 'The love of eaſe and pleaſure had almoſt eptirely 
extinguiſhed that of glory, liberty, and independence. 
Pericles, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe who caries 
him treated him as a ſecond Piſiſtratus, was the firſt author of 
this degeneracy and corruption. With the deſign of conciliating 
the favour of. the people, he ordained, that upon ſuch days as 
games or ſacrifices were celebrated, a certain number of oboli 
ſhould be diſtributed amongſ them; and that in the aſſemblies, 
in which affairs of ſtate were to be tranſacted, every individual 
ſhould receive a certain pecuniary gratification i in right of pre- 
ſence. Thus the members of the republick were ſeen for the 


firſt time to ſell their care in the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment, and to rank amongſt ſervile em ployments, the molt noble 
functions of the ſovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foreſee where fo exceſſive an abuſe 
would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed to eſtabliſh a 
fund for the ſupport of a war, and to make it capital to adviſe, 
upon any account whatſoever, the application of it to other 

uſes : But, notwithſtanding, the abuſe always ſubſiſted. At 
TY it ſeemed tolerable, whilſt the citizen, wha was ſupported 
at the publick expence, endeavoured to deſerve its liberality by 


doing his duty in the field for nine months. together. Every 


one was to ſerve in his turn, and whoever falied was treated as 


a deſerter without didtinction: : But at length the number of the 


tranſgreſſors carried it againſt the law, and i impunity, as it 
"* 8 7 com- 
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commonly happens, multiplied their number. People accuf- 
tomed to the delightful abode of a city, where feaſts and games 
ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an invincible repugnance 
for labour and fatigue, which they looked upon as unworthy 
of free-born men. 5 : 5 
It was therefore neceſſary to find amuſement for this indolent 
people, to fill up the great void of an unactive, uſeleſs life. 
Hence aroſe principally their paſſion, or rather frenzy, for 
Publick ſnews. The death of Epaminondas, which ſeemed to 


their ruin and deſtruction. Their courage,” ſays Juſtin (p), 
% did not ſurvive that illuſtrious Theban. Free from a rival, 
«© who kept their emulation alive, they ſunk into a lethargick 
„ {loth and effeminacy. The funds for armaments by land and 
** ſea were ſoon laviſhed upon games and feaſts. The ſeaman's 
and ſoldier's pay was diftributed to the idle citizen, enervated 
„jn ſoft luxurious habits of life. The repreſentations of the 
** theatre were preferred to the exerciſes of the camp. Valour 
and military knowledge were entirely diſregarded. Great 
'** captains were in no eſtimation ; whilſt good poets and ex- 
cellent comedians engroſſed the univerſal applauſe.” _ 
Extravagance of this kind makes it eaſy to comprehend in 
what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatick per- 
formances. As no expence was ſpared in embelliſhing them, 
exorbitant ſums were ſunk in the ſervice of the theatre, 
If,“ ſays Plutarch (g), „what each repreſentatson of the 
«© dramatick pieces coſt the Athenians were rightly calculated, 
it would appear, that their expences in playing the Baccha- 
„ nalians, the Phœnicians, Edipus, Antigone, Medea and 
Electra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides) 
<« were greater, than thoſe which had been employed againſt 
the Barbarians in defence of the liberty, and for the pre- 
0 ſervation of Greece.“ (r) This gave a Spartan juſt reaſon to 
cry out, on ſeeing an eſtimate of the enormous ſums laid out 
in the diſputes of the tragick poets, and the extraordinary pains 
taken by the magiſtrates who preſided in them, That a 
people mult be void of ſenſe to apply themſelves in fo warm 
and ſerious a manner to things ſo frivolous. For,” added he, 
„ games ſhould be only games; and nothing is more unrea- 
* ſonable than to purchaſe a ſhort and trivial amuſement at ſo 
great a price. Pleaſures of this kind agree only with publick 
„ rejoicings, and ſeaſons of feſtivity, and were deſigned to 
dert people at their leiſure hours; but ſhould by no means 
| ; « interfere 
(p) ne. I. M. e. 9. () Plut, de glor. Athen. p. 394. tr) Ibid. 
Sz n. pol. 1, vii. quæſt. vii. p. 7320, * * : 


Promiſe them the greateſt advantage, gave the final ſtroke to 


+» 
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* interfere with the affairs of the publick, nor the neceſſary 


© expences of the government.“ 


“After all,“ fays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I have already 
cited, of what utility have theſe tragedies been to Athens, 
though ſo much boaſted by the people, and admired by the 
reſt of the world? We find, that the prudence of Themiſto- 
cles encloſed the city with ſtrong walls: that the fine taſte 
and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorned it; 
that the noble fortitude of Miltiades preſerved its liberty ; 
and that the moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the 
empire and government of all Greece.“ If the wiſe and 
learned poetry of Euripides, the ſublime diction of Sophocles, 
the lofty buſkin of Æſchylus, have obtained equal advantages 
for the city of Athens, by delivering it from impending cala- 
mities, or by adding toits glory, I conſent (in Plutarch's words, 
that dramatick pieces ſhould be ranked with trophies of vic- 
«6 tory, the poetick pieces with the fields of battle, and the 
«© compoſitions of the poets with the great exploits of the 
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“ generals.“ But what a compariſon would this be? On the 


one ſide would be ſeen a few writers, crowned with wreaths of 
wy, and dragging a goat or an ox after them, the rewards and 


victims aſſigned them for excelling in tragick poetry: On the 


Other, a train of illuſtrious captains, ſurrounded with colonies 
founded, cities taken, and nations ſubjected by their wiſdom 
and valour. It is not to perpetuate the victories of ZEſchylus 
and Sophocles, but in. remembrance of the glorious battles of 
Marathon, Salamin, Eurymendon, and many others, that ſeve- 


Tal feaſts are celebrated every month by the Grecians. 


The conclufion of Platarch from hence, in which we ought 


to agree with him, is, that it was the higheſt. imprudence 1a - 


the * Athenians, to prefer pleafure to duty, the paſſion for the 
theatre to the love of their country, trivial repreſentations to 
the application to publick buſineſs, and to conſume, in- uſeleſs 
expences and dramatick entertainments, the funds intended 
for the ſupport of fleets and armies. Macedon, til then ob- 
ſcure and inconſiderable, well knew how to take advantage of 
the + Athenian indolence and effeminacy; and Philip, in- 
ſtructed by the Greeks themſelves, amongſt whom he had for 
ſeyeral years applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, was 

„ = | 8 7 | 0 
* *Auaprevaciy Aw] e rrydan, | ſcurum antea Macedonum nomen 
Thy oT2Tiy ee TW way narayanic- | emergeret ; & Philippus, obſes triennio 
x0VItg, dri A, amagthur Tama- | Thebis habitus, Epaminondæ & Pe- 
vas Y aH ipiia xalayopnysy | lopide virtutibus eruditus, regaum, 
Tec tig 1d Staph. | | Macedoniz Græcæ & Aſiæ cervicibus, 

f Quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut | velut jugum ſervitutis, imponeret, 
inter otia Græcorum, foraidum & ob- Fuft, I. vj, c. g. 
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not long before he gave Greece a maſter, and ſubjeRed it to 


the yoke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. Ei dy: 
I am now to open an entirely new ſcene to the reader's view, 
not unworthy his curiofity and attention. We have ſeen two 
Rates of no great conſideration, Media and Perſia, extend 
themſelves far and wide, under the conduct of Cyrus, like a 
torrent of devouring fire, and by amazing rapidity conquer 


and ſubdue many provinces and kingdoms. We ſhall ſee now 


that vaſt empire ſetting the nations under its dominion in mo- 


tion, the Perfians, Medes, Pheenicians, Egyptians, Babylo- 
nians, Indians, and many others, and falling with all the forces 
of Aſia and the Eaſt upon a little country, of very ſmall ex- 
tent, and deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; I mean Greece, 
When, on the one hand, we behold ſo many nations united 
together, ſuch preparations of war made for ſeveral years with 
ſo much dyigence ; innumerable armies by ſea and land, and 


ſuch fleets as the fea could hardly contain; and, on the other 


hand, two weak cities, Athens and Lacedzmon, abandoned 


by all their allies, and left almoſt entirely to themſelves; have 


we not reaſon to believe, that theſe two little cities are going 
to be utterly deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by ſo formidable an 
enemy; and that there will not be ſo much as any footſteps of 
them left remaining? And yet we ſhall find that they prove 
victorious; and by their invincible courage, and the ſeveral 
* Þattles' they gained, both by fea and land, made the Perſian 
_ empire lay aſide all thoughts of ever turning their arms againſt 
'Treece any. more, © 8 0 e IR 
The hiftory of the war between the Perſians and the Greeks, 
will illuſtrate the truth of this maxim, That it is not the num- 


ber, but the valour of the troops, and the conduct of the 


generals, on which depend the ſucceſs of military expeditions. 
"The reader will admire the ſurprizing courage and intrepidity 
of the great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom 
neither all the world in motion againſt thenf' could deject, nor 
the greateſt of misfortunes difconcert ; who undertook, with 
an handful of men, to make head againſt innumerable armies; 
who, notwithſtanding ſuch a prodig:qus inequality of forces, 
durſt hope for ſucceſs; who even compelled victory to declare 
on the fide of merit and virtue; and taught all ſucceeding 
generations what infinite reſources and expedients are to be 
found in prudence, valour; and experience; in a zeal for liberty 
and our country; in the love of our duty; and in all the ſen- 
timents of noble and generous ſouls. | 


This war of the Perſians againſt the e 


lowed by another amongſt the Greeks themſelves, but of a 
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very different kind from the former, In the latter, there wil 
Tcarce be any actions, but what in appearance are of little con- 
ſequence, and ſeemingly unworthy of a reader's curioſity, who 


is fond of great events: In this he will meet with little beſides 


private quarrels between certain cities, 'or ſome ſmall common- 
wealths; ſome inconſiderable ſieges, (excepting that of Syra- 


cuſe, one of the moſt important related in ancient hiftory) 


though ſeveral of theſe fieges were of conſiderable duration ; 
ſome battles between armies, where the numbers were ſmall, 
and but little blood ſhed. What is it then, that has rendered 


theſe wars ſo famous in hiltory ? Salluſt informs'ns in theſe 


words; © The actions of he Athenians doubtleſs were great, 
« and yet I believe they were ſomewhat leſs than fame is for 
having us to conceive of them. But becauſe Athens had 


«© noble writers, the acts of that republick are celebrated 


e throughout the whole world as the moſt glorious ; and the 
* 'pallantry of thoſe heroes who performed them, has had the 
good fortune to be thought as tranſcendent as the eloquence 
of thoſe who have deſcribed them.“ "TM 
Salluft, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans had 
acquired by a ſeries of diſtinguiſhed actions, with which their 
*hiſtory abounds, yet he does juſtice in this paſſage to the Gre- 
Tians, by acknowledging, that their exploits were truly great and 
"Illuftrious, though ſomewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their 


fame. What is then this foreign and borrowed luſtre, which 


the Athenian actions have derived from the eloquence of their 
"hiſtorians ? It is, that the whole univerſe agrees in looking 
upon them as the greateſt and moſt glorious that ever were per- 


formed. Per terrarum orbem Athenienfuum fucta pro maximis cele- 


 brantur, All nations, ſeduced and enchanted as it were with 
the beauties of the Greek authors, think that people's exploits 
ſuperior to any thing that was ever done by any other nation. 
This, according to Salluſt, is the ſervice the Greek authors 
have done the Athenians, by their excellent manner of de- 


' ſcribing their actions; and very unhappy it is for us, that our 


| hiſtory, for want of the like aſſiſtance, has left a thouſand 


bright actions and fine ſayings unrecorded, which would have 
been put in the ſtrongeſt light by the ancient writers, and have 
done great honour'to our country. tet 


* * 


® Athenienfium res geſtæ, ficuti | enfivm fa Ns pro maximis celebranthr. 


ego exiftimo, ſatis ample magnifice- {| Ita eorum, que fecere, virtuos 'tan'a 

que fuerunt: verùm al quanto miao- 
res tamen, quam famã feruntur. Sed-| extollere preclara ingenis. Salluſt. in 
-.yvia provenete ibi ſcript rum magna ng Catilin. 


habetur, quantum eam verbis ꝓotuere 


ingenig, per terrarum orbem Atheni- 


* 


—— —— 


r 


. S 


VTV 
But, however this be, it muſt he confeſſed, that we are not 
always to judge of the value of an action, or the merit of the 
aer who had ſhared in it, by the importance of the event. 
is rather in ſuch little ſieges and engagements, as we find re- 


corded in the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, that the con- 


duct and abilities of a general are truly conſpicuous. Accord- 


ingly, it is obſerved, that it was chiefly at the head of ſmall 
armies, and in countries of no great extent, that our beſt 
generals of the laſt age diſtinguiſned their — and be- 


haved with a conduct not inferior to the moſt celebrated cap- 


tains of antiquity. In actions of this ſort, chance has no 
bare, and does not cover any overſights that are committed. 
Every thing is conducted and carried on by the prudence of 


the general. He 1s truly the ſoul of the army, which neither 
acts, nor moves, but by his direction. He ſees every thing, 


and is preſent every where. Nothing eſcapes his vigilance and 


attention. Orders are ſeaſonably given, and ſeaſonably exe- 
cuted. Fineſſe, ſtratagems; falſe marches, real or feigned; 


attacks, encampments, decampments; in a word, every thing 


depends upon him alone. 


On this account the reading of the Greek hiſtorians, ſuch as 
Thucydides, Xenophon and Polybius, is of infinite ſervice to 


young officers; becauſe thoſe hiſtorians, who were alſo ex- 


cellent commanders, enter into all the particulars of the mili- 
tary art, and lead the readers, as it were by the hand, through 
all the ſieges and bartles they deſcribe; ſhewing them, by the 
example of the greateſt generals of antiquity, and by a kind 


of anticipated experience, in what manner war is to be 


carried on. ; | 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the 
Grecian hiſtory affords us ſuch excellent models. We ſhall 
there find celebrated: legiſlators, able politicians, magiſtrates 
born for government, men that have excelled in all arts and 
ſciences, philoſophers that carried their enquiries as far as was 
poſſible in thoſe early ages, and who have left us ſuch maxims 
of morality, as many Chriſtians ought to bluſh at. 

If the virtues related in hiſtory may ſerve us for models in 
the conduct of our lives; their vices and failings, on the other 


hand, are no leſs proper to caution and inſtru us; and the 


ſtrict regard, which an hiſtorian is obliged to have for truth, 
will not allow him to diſſemble the latter, out of fear of eclip- 
fing the luſtre of the former. Nor does what J here advange 
contradi& the rule laid dowfi by Plutarch (s), on the ſame ſub- 
ject, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He requires, _ 


bag 


(s) In Cim. D* 479, 480. | 


P. aaa 
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the illuſtrious actions of great men be repreſented in their full 


light: But as to the faults, which may ſometimes eſcape them 


through paſſion or ſurprize, or into which they may be drawn . 


by the.neceſiity of affairs, * conſidering them rather as a cer- 


| tain degree of perfection wanting to their virtue, than as vices 


or crimes, that proceed from any corruption of the heart; ſuch 
imperfections as theſe, he would have the hiſtorian, out of com- 
paſſion to the weakneſs of human nature, which produces no- 
thing entirely perfect, content himſelf with touching very 
lightly ; in the ſame manner as an able painter, when he has 


a fine face to draw, in which 


he finds ſome little blemiſh ar 


defect, does neither entirely ſuppreſs it, nor think himſelf. 
obliged to reprefent it with a ſtrict exactneſs; becauſe the one 
would ſpoil the beauty of the picture, and the other would 


deſtroy the likeneſs. The very compariſon Plutarch uſes, * 
ſhews, that he ſpeaks only of ſlight and excuſeable faults, .. But 


as to actions of injuſtice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed, or diſguiſed on any account; no can we 
ſuppoſe, that the ſame privilege ſhould be allowed in hiſtory as ia 
in painting, which invented the + profile, to repreſent the ſide- 


face of a prince who had loſt an eye, and by that means inge- 


nioufly concealed ſo diſagreeable a deformity. Hiſtory, tha 
moſt eſſential rule of which is ſincerity, will by no means ad- 


mit of ſuch indulgences, that 
greateſt advantage. 


indeed would deprive it of its 


Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations, of 
the publick, which are the inſeparable attendants on- criminal 
and brutal actions, are no leſs proper to excite an horror far 
vice; than the glory, which perpetually attends good actions, 


is to inſpire us with the love of 
to 1 Tacitus, are the two ends, 


virtue. And theſe, according 
which every hiſtorian ought to 


propoſe to himſelf, by making a judicious choice of what is 


molt extrordinary both in good and evil, in order to occaſion 


that publick homage to be paid to virtue, which is juſtly due 
to it; and to create the greater abhorrence for vice, on account 
of that eternal infamy that attends it. | Wh 2 
The hiſtory I write only furniſhes too many examples of the 
latter fort. With reſpe& to the Perſians, it will appear by 


what is ſaid of their kings, that thoſe princes, whoſe power 


* ERNI annoy agerhg TIO | 


N Xaxia; TorngtvmaTta, | 
© + Habet in pictura ſpeciem tota 
facies.” Apelles tamen imagnisem 
Antigoni latere tantùm altero often» 
dit, ut amiſh oculi deformitas lateret. 


5 | has 
t Exequi ſententias haud inſtitui, 
niſi infignes per honeſtum aut nota 
bili dedecore : quod precipuum mu- 
nus annalium reor ne virtutes fiiean- 
tur, nique piavis dictis factiſque ox 


Nuintil, l. ii, d. 13. 


| Annal, 1. ad, e. 55. 


poſteritate & infamia metus fits Jacit. 
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has no other bounds bur thoſe of their will, often abandon 


themſelves to all their paſſions ; that nothing is more difficult 
than to reſiſt the deluſions of a man's own greatneſs, and 
the flatteries of thoſe that ſurround him; that the. liberty of 
gratifying all one's defires, and of doing evil with impunity, 
is a dangerous fituation ; that the beſt diſpoſitions can hardly 
withſtand ſuch a temptation ; that, even after having preſerved 


themfelves in the beginning, they are inſenfibly corrupted by 


ſoftneſs and effeminacy, by pride, and their averſion to ſincere 


. counſels; and that it rarely happens they are wiſe enough 
to conſider that, when they find themſelves exalted above 
all laws and reſtraints, they ſtand then moſt in need of mode- 


ration and wiſdom, both in regard to themſelves and others; 


and that in ſuch a ſituation they ought i be r wiſe, and 


doubly ſtrong, in order to ſet bounds within, by 


eir reaſon, 
to a power that has none without. e 


With reſpect to the Grecians, the Peloponneſian war will 


ſhew the miſerable effects of their inteſtine diviſions, and the 


fatal exceſſes into which they were led by their thirſt of do. 


minion : Scenes of injuſtice, ingratitude, and perfidy, toge- 
ther with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and 
unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will ſhew, how 
ſcandalouſly the Lacedzmonians and Athenians debaſed them- 
ſelves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids of money from 
them : How ſhamefully the great deliverers of Greece re- 
nounced the glory of all their paſt labours and exploits, by 
ſtooping and making their court to certain haughty and inſo- 
I-ot ſatrapæ, and by going ſucceſſively, with a kind of emu- 
lation, to implore the protection of the common enemy, whom 


- they had ſo often conquered ; and in what manner they em- 

ployed the ſuccours they obtained from them, in oppreſſing 

their ancient allies, and extending their own territories by un- 
Juſt and violent methods. 1 | 5 2 

On both ſides, and ſometimes in the fame perſon, we ſhall 


find a ſurprizing mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, 
of glorious actions and mean ſentiments ; and ſometimes, per- 
haps, we ſhall be ready to aſk ourſelves, whether theſe can be 
the ſame perſons and the ſame people, of whom ſuch different 
things are related; and whether it be poſſible, that ſuch a 
bright and ſhining light, and ſuch thick clouds of ſmoak and 
darkneſs, can proceed from the ſame fand? tx 

The Perfian hiftory includes the ſpace of one hundred and 
feventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of Perſia : Da- 
tius, the firſt of the name, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 3 Xerxes the 
firſt; Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longimanus ; Xerxes the fecond 3 

3 _ - 1 FR, : *. 4 + + 


Sogat- 


- 


* 


time ;) and Darius the ſecond, commonly called Darius No: 
thus. This hiſtory begins at the year of the world 3483, an 

extends to the year 3600. As this whole period naturally di- 
vides itſelf into two parts, I ſhall alſo divide it into two diſ- 
4in& books. 1 : - Bn” 
_ The. firſt part, which conſiſts of ninety years, contains from 
tie beginning of the reign of Darius the firſt, to the forty- 
ſecond year of Artaxerxes, the ſame year in which ihe Feio- 
Ponneſian war began; that is, from the year of the wor}, 
3483, to the year 3573. This part chiefly contains the dif- 


which neyer produced more great men and great events, nor 


ever diſplayed more conſpicuous or more ſolid virtues. Heie 


you will ſee, the famous battles of Marathon, 'Thermopylz, 
Artemiſa, Salamin, Platææ, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here 
the moſt eminent commanders of Greece ſignalized their cou- 
rage; Miltiades, Leonidas, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Ciman, 
Pauſanias, Pericles, Thucydides, c. | 


* - * * 


To enable the reader the more eaſily to recollect what paſſed 
within this ſpace of time among the Jews, and alſo among the 
Romans, the hiſtory of both which natiops is entirely foreign 
to that of the Perſians and Greeks, I ſhall here ſet down in few 
words the principal epochas relating to them. | ,. 


wy 


 Epochas of the TFewiſh hiſtory, © „ 


The people of God were at this time returned from their 
Babyloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem, under the conduct of Zoro- 


babel. Uſher is of opinion, that the hiſtory of Eſther ought to 
be placed in the reign of Darius. The Iſraelites, under the 
ſhadow of this prince's protection, and animated by the warm 
-exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, cid ar laſt 


finiſh the building of the temple, which had been interrupted. 


for many years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes 
Was no leſs favourable to the Jews than Darius: He firſt of all 
ſent Ezra to Jeruſalem, who reſtored the publick worſhip, and 
the obſervation of the law; then Nehemiah, who cauſed walls 
.to be built round the city, and fortified it againft the. attacks 
of their neighbours, who were jealous of its reviving, great- 
neſs. It is thought that Malachi, the laſt of the prophets was 
contemporary with Nehemiah, or that he propheſied not long 
after him. 9 | : ot EE 

+ This interval of the ſacred hiſtory extends from the, reign 


of. Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus; 
hat is to ſay, from the year of the world 3485, to the yeat 


e 6 5 „ 3 


N 


— 


- Sogdianus ; {the two laſt of which reigned but a very little 


ferent enterprizes and expeditions of the Perfians againſt Greece, 
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3581. After which the ſcripture is entirely ſilent, till che 


Ephocas of the Roman hiftory. 


The firſt year of Darius was the 233d of the building of 


Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne; and about 
ten years afterwards was depoſed, when the conſular govern- 
ment was ſubſtituted to that of the kings. In the ſucceeding 


part of this period happened the war againſt Porſenna; the 


creation of the tribunes of the people; Coriolanus's retreat 
among the Volſci, and the war that enfued thereupon ; the 
wars of the Romans againſt the Latins, the Vejentes, the 
Volſci, and other neighbouring nations; the death of Vir- 
ginia under the Decemvirate ; the diſputes between the people 
and ſenate about marriages and the conſulſhip, which occaſi- 
oned the creating of military tribunes inftead of conſuls. This 


period of time terminates in the 323dyear from the foundation 


of Rome. | 


The ſecond part of twenty-ſeven years, extends from the 
43d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the death of Darius 


Nothus ; that is, from the year of the world 3573, to the year 
3600. Tt contains the nineteen firſt years of the Peloponneſian 


war, which continued twenty-ſeven, of which Greece and 


Sicily were the ſeat, and wherein the Greeks, who had before 
triumphed over the Barbarians, turned their arms againſt each 
other. Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibi- 
ades ; among the Lacedzmonians, Braſidas, Gylippus, and 
Lyſander, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extraordinary 
manner, © © : | 
Rome continues to be agitated by different diſputes between 


the ſenate and people. Towards the end of this period, and 


about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans formed the ſiege 
of Veji, which laſted ten years. | 


() 1 have already obſerved, that eighty years after the taking 


of Troy, the Heraclides, that is, the deſcendants of Hercules, 
returned into the Peloponneſus, and made themſelves maſters 
of Lacedzmqn, where two of them, who were brothers, Eu- 
riſthenes and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, reigned jointly to- 


' gether. (#) Herodotus obſerves, that theſe two brothers were, 


during their whole lives, at variance; and that almoſt all their 
deſcendants inherited the like diſpoſition of mutual hatred and 
antipathy ; ſo true it is, that the ſovereign power will admit 
of no partnerſhip, and that two kings will always be too many 
tor one kingdom ! However, after the death of theſe two, the 
7 | | deſcendants 

(e) A. M. 2900, Ant. J. C. 1104 () Lib. vi. e. 50. | 
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deſcendants of bõth ſtill continued to ſway the ſceptre joĩntly s 


And what is very remarkable, theſe two branches ſubſiſted for 


near nine hundred years, from the return of the Heraclides 
into the 2 to the death of Cleomenes, and ſup- 
plied Sparta with kings without interruption, and that gene- 
rally in a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, eſpecially in 
the elder branch of the family. "3208 


* The Origin and Condition of the Elotæ, or Hela r. 
When the Lacedzmonians firſt began to ſettle in Peloponne- 
ſus, they met with great oppoſition from the inhabitants of the 
country, whom they were obliged to ſubdue one after another 
by force of arms, or receive. into their alliance on eaſy and 
equitable terms, as the paying them a ſmall tribute. Strabs 
(x) ſpeaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, which, 


| after having ſubmitted to the yoke, as others had done, revolted - 


openly, and refuſed to pay the tribute. Apis, the ſon of Eu- 
Tiſthenes, newly. ſettled in the "throne, was ſenſible of the 
dangerous tendency of this firſt revolt, and therefore immedi- 


ately marched with an army agaigſt them, together with Soüs 


his collegue. They laid fiege to the city, which after a pretty 
long reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, This 
prince thought it proper to make ſuch an example of them, ap 


| ſhould intimidate all their neighbours, and deter them from 


the like attempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel 
a treatment; for which reaſon he put noneto death. He ſpared 
the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the ſame t ne deprived 
them of their liberty, and reduced them all to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
From thenceforward they were employed in all mean and ſer- 
vile offices, and treated with extreme rigour. Theſe were the 
people who were called Elotæ. The number of them exceed- 
ingly increafed in proceſs of time, the Lacedæmonians giving 
undoubtedly the ſame name to all the people they reduced to the 
fame condition of ſervitude. As they themſelves were averſe to 
labour, and entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation 
of their lands to theſe flaves, aſſigning. every one of them a 
certain portion of ground, of which they were obliged to carry 
the products every year to their reſpective maſters, who endea- 
voured by all ſorts of ill uſage to make their yoke more grie- 
vous and inſupportable. "This was certainly very bad policy, 


and could only tend to breed a vaſt number of dangerous ene- 
mies in the very heart of the ſtate, who were always ready to 


take arms and revolt on every occaſion. The Romans afed 
more prudently in this reſpe& ; for they incorporated the con- 
. | | uered 
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quered nations into their ſtate, by aſſociating them into the 
freedom of their city, and thereby converted them, from ene- 
mies, into brethren and fellow- citizens. | 1 


LV c uR GUS the Lacedamonian lawgiver. 


0) Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, ſuc- 
ceeded Soiis. In order to gain his people's affection, and ren- 
der his government agreeable, he thought fit to recede in ſome 
points from the abſolute power exerciſed by the kings his pre- 
deceſſors: This rendered his name ſo dear to his ſuhjects, that 


all bis ſucceſſors were, from him, called Eurytionides. But 


this relaxation gave birth to horrible confuſion, and an un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs in Sparta, and for a long time occaſi- 
oned infinite miſchiefs. The people became ſo inſolent, that 
nothing could reſtrain them. If Eurytion's ſucceſſors attempted 
to recover their authority by force, they became odious; and 
af, through complaiſance or weakneſs, they choſe to diſſemble, 
their mildneſs ſerved only to render them contemptible; ſo that 
order was in à manner aboliſhed, and the laws no longer re- 
garded. Theſe confuſions haſtened the death of Lycurgus's 
father, whoſe name was Eunomus, and who was killed in an 
ãnſurrection. PolydeQes, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, dying 


. ſoon after without children, every body expected Lycurgus 


would have been king. And indeed he was ſo in effect as long 


as the pregnancy of his brother's wife was uncertain ; but as 


Yoon as that was manifeſt, he declared, that the kingdom be- 
longed to her child, in cafe it proved a ſon: And from that 
moment he adminiſtered the government, as guardian to his un- 
born nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was the name 
given by the Lacædemonians to the guardians of their kings. 
When the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, 


and cried out to the company that was preſent, Behold, my 
Lords of Sparta, this new-born child is your king And at the 


ſame time he put the infant into the king's feat, and named 
him Charilaus, becauſe of the joy the. people expreſſed upon 
occaftion of his birth. The reader will find, in the ſecond 
volume of this hiſtory, all that relates to the hiſtory of Lycur- 
gus, the reformation he made, and the excellent laws he eſta- 
bliſhed in Sparta. Ageſilaus was at this time king in the elder 
branch of the family. Ef, PE 


War betaween the Argives and the „ | 
[x) Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a 


Far broke out between the Argives and Lacedzmonians, on 


account 


0) Plut. in Lycurg. P. 40. ) Hezod, 1, I. c. 12, 
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decount of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon the 
confines of the two ſtates, and to which each of them pretended 
a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, it was 
agreed on both ſides, in order to ſpare the effuſion of blood, 
that the quarrel ſhould be decided by three hundred of the 
braveſt men on both ſides; and that the land in queſtion ſhould 
become the property of the victorious party. To leave the 


combatants more room to engage, the two armies retired to 


ſome diſtande. Thoſe generons champions then, who had all 
the courige of two mighty arfities, beldly advanced towards 


each other, and fought with fo much refolation and fury, that 


the whole number, except three men, two on the ſide of the 
Argives, and one on that of the Lacedæmonians, lay dead 
upon the ſpot; and only the night parted them. The two 
Argives looking upon themſelves as the conquerors, made what 
halte they could to Argos to carry the news: The ſingle Lace- 
dzmonian, Othryades by name, inſtead of retiring, ſtript the 
dead bodies of the Arpives, and carrying their arms into the 
Lacedzmonian camp, continued in his poſt. The next d. 
the two armies returned to the field of battle. Both ſides laid 
equal claim to the the victory: The Argives, becauſe they had 
more of their champions left alive than the enemy had; the 
Lacedzmonians, becauſe the two Argives that remained alive 
had fled ;' whereas their ſingle ſoldier had remained maſter of the 


field of battle, and had carried off the ſpoils of the enemy: 


In ſhort, they could not determine the diſpate without coming 
to another engagement. Here fortune declared in favour of 
the Lacedzmonians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the 
ron of their victory. But Othryades, not able to bear the 
thoughts of ſurviving his brave companions, or of enduring 
the fight of Sparta after their death, killed himſelf on the 
-one fate and tomb with them. a 
C3. 0 4 35] 1121 Seen, ui: OBEY 
Maar, between the Maſſenians and Lacedæmoniant. 
There were no {eſs than three ſeveral wars between the Mefſ- 
ſenians and the Lacedæmonians, all of them very fierce and 
bloody. Meſſenia was a country in Peloponneſus, not far weſt- 
ward from Sparta; .it was of conſiderable ſtrength, and had its 
own particular kings. rat $55.7 8 
f. K ⁵˙ A-- - 3: E 063491 
(4) The firſt Mefſenian war laſted twenty years, and broke 
gut the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad, The Lacedæmol 
771 3 | : « | nians 
; (a) A. M. 3261. Ant, J. C. 743.“ Padfan, I. ir. 5.2 7630, Juſtine 
* all, C. 4+ d 


fame field of battle where they had fought, reſolviog to have 
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1 nians pretended to have received ſeveral conſiderable injuries 

| || from the Meſſenians, and among others, that of having had x 
[| their daughters raviſhed by the inhabitants of Meſſenia, when | Y 
| J they went, according to cuſtom, to a temple, that ſtood on the "i 
TTY borders of the two nations; as alſo that of the murder of e 
| Telecles, their king, which was a conſequence of the former. t. 
1 Probably a deſire oß extending their dominion, and of ſeizing Ci 

| a territory which lay ſo convenient for them, might be the a 
[| true cauſe of the war. But be that as it will, the war broke. - 
HY out in the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of tl 
F Sparta, at the time when the office of archon at Athens was m 
1 ſtill decennial. | 4 | : 1 
ns - (8) Euphaes, the thirteenth deſcendant from Hercules, was Wi 
oy then king of Meſſenia. He gave the command of his army ta fa 
I Cleonnis. The Lacedzmonians opened the campaign with at 
1 the ſiege of Amphea, a ſmall, inconſiderable city, which, th 
TH however, they thought, would be very proper to — place du 
* of arms. The town was taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabi- — 

| tants-put to the ſword. This firſt blow ſerved only to animate 

the Malieaians, by ſhowing them what they were to expect from >. 
the enemy, if they did not defend themſelves with vigour. fot 
[| The Lacedæmonians, on their part, bound themſelves by an of 
33 oath, not to lay down their arms, or return to Sparta, till kit 
3 they had made themſelves maſters of all the cities and lands wh 
* belonging to the Meſſenians; ſuch an aſſurance had they of W 
— the ſucceſs of their arms, and of their invincible courage. fid; 
Fs (e) Two battles were fought, wherein the loſs, was pretty hin 
1 equal on both ſides. But after the ſecond, the Meſſenians ſuf. alo 
14 fered extremely through the want of provifions, which occaſi- the 
1 ö oned a great deſertion in their troops, and at laſt brought the ral 
1 plague among them. N tai 
= 1 they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which di- Ari 
I rected them, in order to appeaſe the wrath. of the gods, to offer end 
1 | { up a virgin of the royal blood in ſacrifice. Ariſtomenes, who ried 
my was of the race of the Epytides, offered his own daughter. The was 
= Meſſenians then confidering, that if they left garriſons in all and 
4 their towns, they ſhould extremely weaken their army, re- beer 
ſolved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, a little place - Clec 
ſeated on the top of a hill of the ſame name, about which they by! 
encamped and fortiged themſelves. In this fituation were han 
ſeven years ſpent, during which nothing paſſed but ſlight ſkir- quit 

miſhes on both fides, the Lacedzmonians not daring in all 
that time to force the enemy to a battle. og (4 
| : | f Indeed, in Fr 


„ lib) Pauſaa. 1. 17, po 22-22 (e) Ibid. p. 22234. 
| 8 a $43.36 
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Indeed, they almoſt deſpaired of being able to reduce them 
nor was there any thing but the obligation of the oath, by 
which they had bound themſelves, that made them continue 


ſo burthenſome a war. (4) What gave them the greateſt un- 


eaſineſs, was, their apprehenſion, leſt their abſence and diſ- 
tance from their wives for ſo many years, and which might ſtill 
continue many more, ſhould deſtroy their families at home, 
and leave Sparta deſtitute of citizens. To prevent this miſ- 
fortune, they ſent home ſuch of their ſoldiers as were come to 
the army, fince the fore-mentioned oath had been taken, and 
made no ſcruple of proſtituting their wives to their embraces. 
The children that ſprung from theſe unlawful copulations, 
were called Partheniatz, a name given them to denote the in- 
famy of their birth. As ſoon as they were grown up, not being 
able to endure ſuch an opprobrious diſtinction, they baniſhe 
themſelves from Sparta with one conſent, and, under the con- 
duct of * Phalanthus, went and ſettled at Tarentum in Italy, 
after driving out the ancient inhabitants. e 
(e) At laſt, in the eighth year of the war, which was the 
thirteenth of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and bloody battle was 
fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through the battalions 
of Theopompus with too much heat and precipitation for a 
king. He there received a multitude of wounds, ſeveral of 
which were mortal. He fell, and ſeemed to give up the ghoſt. 
Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both 
fides ; by the one, to carry off the king; by the other, to ſave 
him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging him 


along, and ſpoiled them of their arms, which he committed to 


the cuſtody of ſome of his ſoldiers. He himſelf received ſeve- - 
ral wounds, all in the forepart of his body, which was a cer- 
tain proof, that he had never turned his back upon his enemies. 
Ariſtomenes, fighting on the ſame occaſion, and for the ſame 
end, killed five Lacedæmonians, whoſe ſpoils he likewiſe car- 


| ried off, without receiving any wound. In ſhort, the king 


was ſaved and carried off by the Meſſenians; and, all mangled 


and bloody as he was, he expreſſed great joy that they had not 
been worſted. Ariſtomenes, after the battle was over, met 
| Cleonnis, who, by reaſon of his wounds, could neither walk 

by himſelf, nor with the aſſiſtance of thoſe that lent him their 


hands. He therefore took him upon his ſhoulders, without 
quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp, 4-1 


(4) Diod. I. xv. p. 77% (e) Pauſan. l. iv. p. 234, 235» Diod. 
in Frag. — | 5 


® Et regnata petam Laconi-rura Phalanto, Hor. Od. vi. I. 2. 


; and Ariſtomenes. 


* 
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As ſoon as they had applied the firſt dreſſing to the wounds 
of the king of Meſſenia and of his officers, there aroſe a new 
combat among the Meſſenians, that was purſued with as much 
warmth as the former, but was of a very different kind, and 
yet the conſequence of the other. The affair in queſtion was 
the adjudging the prize of glory to him, that had ſignalized 
kis valour moſt in che late engagement. For it was even then an 
ancient cuſtom among them, publickly to proclaim, after a 
battle, the name of the man that had ſhewed the greateſt 


courage. Nothing'could be more proper to animate the officers 


and ſoldiers, to infpire them with intrepidity, and to ſtifle the 


natural apprehenſion of death and danger. Two illuſtrious 


champions entered the liſts on this occafion, namely Cleonnis 

The king, notwithſtanding his weak condition, being at- 
tended with the principal officers of his army, preſided in the 
council, where this important diſpute was to be decided. Each 


competitor pleaded his own cauſe. Cleonnis began, and founded 


his pretenſions upon the great number of the enemies he had 
lain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received in 


the action, which were ſo many undoubted teſtimonies of the 


courage with which he had faced both death and danger; 
whereas, according to him, the condition, in which Ariſto- 
menes came out of the engagement, without hurt and without 
wound, ſeemed to ſhew, that he had been very careful of his 


own perſon, or at moſt, could only prove, that he had been 
more fortunate than he, but not more brave and courageous. 


And as to his having carried him on his ſhoulders into the 
camp, that action indeed might ſerve to prove the ſtrength of 
his body, but nothing further: And the thing in diſpute at 
this time, ſays he, is not ſtrength, but valour. | 


The only thing Ariſtomenes was reproached for, was, his 


not being wounded; therefore he 'confined himſelf to that 
Point, and anſwered in the following manner: Ih am,” ſays 


the, called fortunate, becauſe IJ have eſcaped from the battle 


ee without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I 
«© ſhould deſerve another epithet than that of fortunate ; and 
sc inſtead of being admitted to diſpute the prize, ought to 
4 undergo the rigour of the Jaws, that puniſh cowards. But 
4% what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth my greateſt 
« glory. For, whether my enemies, aſtoniſhed at my valour, 
„ durſt not venture to attack or oppoſe me, it is no ſmall de- 


„ pree of merit, that I made them fear me; or, that whilſt 


„ they engaged me, I had at the ſame time ſtrength to cut 


c them in pieces, and {kill to guard againR their attacks, : 
: ; 6c mu 


by two different names. 


PREFACE. ev 
L muſt then have been at once both valiant and prudent, For 


< whoever, in the midſt of an engagement, can expoſe him- 


ſelf to dangers with caution and ſecurity, ſnews, that he 


© exce]s at the ſame time both in the virtues of the mind and 


the body. As for courage, no man living can reproach 
Cleonnis with any want of it ; but for his honour's ſake, I 
am ſorry that he ſhould appear to want gratitude. - : 


After the concluſion of theſe: harangues, the queſtion was 


put to the vote. The whole army is in ſuſpence, and impa- 


tiently waits for the deciſion. No diſpute could be ſo warm 


and intereſting as this. It is not a competition for gold or 


ſilver, but ſolely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 


pure diſintereſted glory. Here the judges are unſuſpected. 


The actions of the competitors {11 ſpeak for them. It-is the 


king himſelf, ſurrounded with his officers, who preſides and 
adjudges. A whole. army are the witneſſes. The field of 


battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In Thort, all 


the votes concurred in favour of Ariſtomenes, and adjudged 
him the prize. 4 ee 


# 


„ 7/) Evuphaes, the king, died not many days after the de- 


cifton of this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, and during 
all that time been engaged in war with the Lacedzmonians. 


As he died without children, he left the Meſſenians at liberty 
to chaſe his fucceſſor. Cleonnis and Damis were candidates in 
oppoſition to Ariſtomenes ; but he was elected king in prefe- 


Tence to them, When he was on the throne, he did not feruple 
to confer on his two rivals the principal offices of the tate : 
All ftrongly attached to the publick good, even more than to 
their own glory, competitors, bat not enemies, theſe great 
men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were neither 
friends nor adverfaries to one another, but for its preſervation, 


In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 


| onſieur * Boivin, the elder, and have made uſe of his learned 
iſſertation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculas, which the 


world was little acquainted with. He ſuppoſes, and proves in 
it, that the king, ſpoken of in that fragment, is Euphaes; and 
that Ariſtomenes is the ſame that Pauſanias calls Ariſtodemus, 


according to the cuſtom of the ancients, who were often called 


Ariſtomenes, otherwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned near ſeven 


years, and was equally eſteemed and beloved by his ſubjects, 
(8g) The war ſtill continued all this time. Towards the end of 


his 
- (F) Pauſan. J. iv. p. 235, 241. (80 Clem. Alex. in Protrop, p. 20s. 


Euſeb. in Prepar, I. iv. c 16. 


| #® Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Vol. II. p. 84— 1135. 
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ny mpus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, ſacrificed three 
! i: C77 o « ” oy 

8 undred of them, among whom their king was the principal 
f i victim. Shortly after, Ariſtodemus ſacrificed himfelf upon the 
IH tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the anſwer of an oracle. 
WH Damis was his ſucceſſor, but without taking upon him the title 
4-4 1 Ing. 7 5 x; 
I 10 () After his death, the Meſſenians never had any ſucceſs in 
| ji their affairs, but found themſelves in a very wretched and hope- 
Hy leſs condition. Being reduced to the laſt extremity, and utterly 
{ 


ſuch of their allies as were neareſt to them. The city was im- 
ny mediatly razed, and all the people that remained ſubmitted, 
Hy They were made to engage by oath never to forfake the party 
14 of the Lacedæmonians, and never to revolt from them: A very 
I uſeful precaution, only proper to make them add the guilt of 
perjury to their rebellion. Their new maſters impoſed no 
tribute upon them; bat contented themſelves with obliging 


Wy ſhould reap every harveſt. It was likewife ſtipulated, that the 
1  Meflcenians, both men and women, ſhould attend, in mourn- 
i ing, the funerals either of the kings, or chief citizens of 


| | Sparta; which the Lacedæmonians probably looked upon as a 
Wi mark of the others dependence, and as a kind of homage 
| 


C | ; — . — $a: . 

3 paid to their nation. (i) Thus ended the firſt Meſſenian way, 
_ after having laſted twenty years. 5:41 0) ron 
a1 | 1 - ; | | 1 23 | f : 

! 1 . T he ſecond Mefſenian war. 3 

[ 4 4 i 7 : : : . 1 8 
5 5 (#4) The lenity with which the Lacedzmonians treated the 
MI Meſſenians at firſt, was of no long duration. When once they 


1 Found the whole country had ſubmitted, and thought the people 
WI incapable of giving them any further trouble, they returned ta 
44 their natural character of infolence and haughtineſs, that often 
degenerated into cruelty, and fometimes even into ferocity. 
- Inſtead of treating the vanquiſhed with kindneſs, as friends and 
allies, and endeavouring by gentle methods to win thofe they 
had ſubdued by force, they ſeemed intent upon nothing but 
agoravating their yoke, and making them feel the whole weight 
of ſubjection. They laid heavy taxes upon them, delivered 
them up to the avarice of the collectors of thoſe taxes, gave 
no ear to their complaints, rendered them no juſtice, 1 
e 5 | them 


(b) Paufan, I. iv, p. 241—247. (i) 
(k) Pauſan, bs iv. P. 242, 26 1. Juſtin. J. ili. . Gn 


his reign he beat the Lacedæmonians, took their king Thee- 


| " deſtitute of proviſions, they abandoned Ithoma, and fled to 


[ them to bring to the Spartan market one half of the corn they 


A. M. 3281, Ant, J. S. 723. 
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them like vile ſlaves, and committed the moſt crying outrages 
againſt them. | | | 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile hamſelf 
to ſervitude : The moſt gentle ſlavery exaſperates, and provokes 


him to rebel. What could be expected then from ſo cruel a a 
one, as that the Meſſenians 4 under? After having en- 
8 


dured it with great uneaſineſs “ near forty years, they reſolved 
to throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty, 


() This was in the fourth year of the twenty-third Olympiad : 


The office of archon at Athens was then made annual; and 
Anaxander and Anexidamus reigned at Sparta. Evian 

The Meſſenians firſt care was to ftrengthen themſelves with 
the alliance of the neighbouring nations. Theſe they found 
well inclined to enter into their views, as very agreeable to 
their own intereſts. For it was not without jealouſy and ap- 
prehenſions, that they ſaw ſo powerful a city riſing up in the 
midſt of them, which manifeſtly ſeemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the reſt. The people therefore of Elis, 
the Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the Meſſenians. But 
before their forces were joined, a battle was fought between 


the Lacedzmonians and Meſſenians. + Ariftomenes, the ſecond 


of that name, was at the head of the latter. He was a com- 
mander of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war, 
The Lacedzmonians were beat in this engagement. Ariſto- 
menes, to give the enemy at firſt an advantageous opinion of 
his bravery, knowing what influence it has on the ſucceſs of 
future enterprizes, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by 
night, and upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was 
ſurnamed Chalcioecos, .to hang up a ſhield, on which was an 
inſcription, ſignifying, that it was a preſent offered by Ariſto- 


| menes to the goddeſs, out of the ſpoils of the Lacedæmonians. 


This bravado did in reality aftoniſh the Lacedzmonians. 
But they were ſtill more alarmed at the formidable league that 
was formed againſt them. The Delphick oracle, which they 
conſulted, in order to know by what means they ſhould be. 


ſucceſsful in this war, directed them to ſend to Athens for a 


commander, and to ſubmit to his counſel and conduct. This 
was a very mortifying ſtep to ſo haughty a city as Sparta. But 
the fear of incurring the god's diſpleaſure by a direct diſobe- 


dience, prevailed over all other conſiderations. They ſent an 


embaſſy 


(1) A. M. 3320. * J. . 684. 


* Cam per complures annos gravia | bellum inftaurant, Faſtin. I. iii. e. 5. 
ſervitutis verbera plerumque ac vincula + According to ſeveral biftorians, 
cieteraque captivitatis mala perpeſli | there was anotber Ariftomenes in the firf 
eſſent, poſl longampenarumpatientiam | Menian war, Diods I. xv. pe 378. 
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embaſſy therefore to che Athenians. The people of Athens 
were ſomewhat perplexed at the requeſt. On the one hand, 


ra - a rx 


| they were not ſorry to ſee the Lacedæmonians at war with their 
1 neighbours, and were far from deſiring to furniſh them with a 


good general: On the other, they were afraid alſo of diſobey- 


they offered the Lacedæmonians a perſon called Tyrtæus. He 
woas a poet by profeſſion, and had ſomething original in the 
| turn of his wit, and diſagreeable in his perſon; for he was 
lame. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Lacedæmonians re- 


three battles ſucceſſively, 5 N | 
The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many diſappoint- 
ments, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs for the future, 
Were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
home again with their forces. . oppoſed this deſign 


4 He ſpoke to the troops, and repeated to them the verſes. he had 
LE made on the occaſion, and on which he had beſtowed great 
| - Pains and application. He firſt endeavoured to comfort them 
1 for their paſt loſſes, which he imputed to no fault of theirs, 
but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human wiſdom 


. on e 
Rn £ 
FE 1 


can ſurmount. He then repreſented to them, what a ſhame it 
would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy ; and how glorious 
it would be for them rather to periſh {word in hand, in fighting 
for their country, if it was ſo decreed by fate. Then, as if 

— 14 all danger was vaniſhed, and the gods, fully ſatisfied and ap- 
peaſed with their late calamities, were entirely turned to their 
ſide, he ſet victory before their eyes as preſent and certain, 
and as if ſhe herſelf was inviting them to battle. (z) All the 
ancient authors, who have made any mention, of the ſtile and 
character of Tyrtæus's poetry, obſerve, that it was full of a 
certain fire, ardour, and enthuſiaſm, that animated the minds 
of men, that exalted them above themſelves, that inſpired“ 
them with ſomething generous and martial, that extinguiſhed 
all fear and apprehenſion of danger or death, and made them 
wholly intent upon the preſervation of their country and their 
Tyrtzys's verſes. had really. this ęffed on the ſoldiers upon 
this ocgaſibn. They all deſired with one voice, to march againſt 
the enemy. Being become indifferent as to their lives, _ 

Vas) | ks 


(en) Plat. I. i. de Legib. p. 620. Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. P. 805. 
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E Tyrtzuſque mares animos in martia bella 
_  Yerfbus exacuit, Hor. in Art, Poets 
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ig the god. To extricate themſelves out of this difficulty, | 


118 ceived him as a general, ſent them by heaven itſelf. Their 
"my ſucceſs did not at firſt anſwer their expectatibn, for they loſt 


very warmly, and at length brought them over to his opinion. 


peror Auguſtus, | 
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PREFACE: 


| had no thoughts but to ſecure themſelves the honour of a bu- 


rial. To this end they all tied ſtrings round their right arms, 
on which were inſcribed their own and their fathers names, 


that, if they chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have 


their faces ſo altered through time, or accidents, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhable, it might certainly be known who each of them 
was by theſe marks. Soldiers determined to die, are very va- 
liant. This appeared in the battle that enſued. It was very 
bloody, the victory being a long time diſputed on both ſides; 


but at laſt the Meſſenians gave way. When Tyrtæus went af. 


terwards to Sparta, he was received with the greateſt marks of 
diſtinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, 
which had already laſted three years. Ariſtomenes, having aſs 
ſembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a moun- 
tain, of difficult acceſs, which was called Ira. The conquerors 


attempted. to carry the place®by aſſault ; but that brave prince 


defended himſelf there for the ſpace of eleven years, and per- 
formed the moſt extraordinary actions of bravery, He was at 
laſt obliged to quit it, only by ſurprize and treachery, after 
having defended it like a lion. Such of the Meſſenians as fell 
into the hands of the Lacedæmonians on this occaſion, were 
reduced to the condition of the helots or ſlaves. The reſt ſee- 
ing their country ruined, went and ſettled at Zancle, a city in 
Sicily, which afterwards took its name from this people, and 
was called Meſſana; the ſame place called at this day Meſſina. 
Ariſtomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters to 
Rhodes, whom he'had piven in marriageto the tyrant of that 
Places thought of paſſing on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, 
king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with Phraortes, king of 
the Medes; but death prevented the execution of all lis deſigns. 
(2) The ſecond Meſſenian war was of fourteen years dura- 
tion, and ended the firſt year of the twenty-ſeventh Olympiad. 
There was a third war between theſe people and the Lace- 
dæmonians, which began both at a time, and on the occaſion 
of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. We ſhall 
ſpeak of this war in its place. 153 th 1 
The hiſtory, of which it remains for me to treat in this work, 
is that of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and comprehends the 
ſpace of two hundred and ninety-three years; from the death 
of that monarch, and the commencement of the reign of Pio- 


lemy the fon of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of Cleopatra, 


wher that kingdom become a Roman province, under the em- 
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This hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of all the crimes 


which uſually ariſe from inordinate ambition ; ſcenes of jea- 


louſy, and perfidious conduct; treaſon, ingratitude, and cry- 
ing abuſes of ſovereign power; cruelty, impiety, an utter 
oblivion of the natural ſentiments of probity and honour, with 
the violation of all laws human and divine, will riſe before us, 
We ſhall behold nothing but fatal diſſenſions, deſtructive wars, 
and dreadful revolutions. Men, originally friends, brought 
up together, and natives of the ſame country, companions in 
the ſame dangers, and inſtruments in the accompliſhment of 


the ſame exploits and victories, will conſpire to tear in pieces 
the empire they had all concurred to form at the expence of 


their blood. We ſhall ſee the captains of Alexander ſacrifice 
the mother, the wives, the brother, and ſiſters of that prince, 


to their own ambition; and without ſparing even thoſe to 


whom they either owed, or gave, life. We ſhall no longer be- 
hold thoſe glorious times of Greece, that were once ſo pro- 
ductive of great men, and great examples; or, if we ſhould 
happen to diſcover ſome traces and remains of them, they 
will only reſemble the gleams of lightning that ſhoot along in 
a rapid track, and are only remarkable from the profound 
darkneſs that precedes and follows them. . 

I acknowledge myſelf to be ſufficiently ſenſible how much a 
writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to repreſent human 
nature in ſuch colours and lineaments as diſhonour her, and 


Which occaſion inevitable diſtaſte and a ſecret affliction in the 


minds of thoſe who are made ſpectators of ſuch a picture. Hiſ- 
tory loſes whatever is moſt affecting and moſt capable of con- 
veying pleaſure and inſtruction, when ſhe can only produce 
thoſe effects, by inſpiring the mind with horror for criminal 
actions, and by a repreſentation of the calamities which uſu- 
ally ſucceed them, and are to be conſidered as their juſt pu- 
niſhment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a reader, 
For any conſiderable time, on objects which only raiſe his in- 
dignation, and it would be affronting him, to ſeem deſirous of 
diſſuading him from the exceſs of inordinate paſſions, of which 
he conceives himſelf incapable. | 
What means is there to preſerve and diffuſe the agreeable 
through a narration, which has nothing to offer but an uniform 
ſeries of vices and greatcrimes ; and which makes it neceſſary 
to enter into a particular detail of the actions and characters of 
men born for the calamity of human race, and whoſe very 
names ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſterity ? It may even be 
thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds of the generality 


of mankind to uninterrupted ſcenes of too ſucceſsful iniquity ; | 


and 
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and to be particular in deſcribing the unjuſt ſucceſs which 


waited on thoſe illuſtrious criminals, the long duration of whoſe 
proſperity being frequently attended with the privileges and 
rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on providence, 
by perſons of weak underftandings. 3 

: T his hiſtory, which ſeems likely to prove very diſagreeable, 
from the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, will become more ſo 
from the obſcurity and confuſion in which the ſeveral tranſacy 
tions will be involved, and which it will be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's cap- 
tains were engaged in a courſe of hoſtilities againſt each other, 
for the partition of his empire after his death; and to ſecure: 
themſelves ſome portion, greater or leſs, of that vaſt body. 
Sometimes feigned friends, ſometimes declared enemies, and 
they are continually forming different parties and leagues, 
which are to ſubſiſt no longer than is conſiſtent with the inte- 
reſt of each particular. Macedonia changed its maſter five or 


ix times in a very ſhort ſpace ; by what means then'can order. 


and perſpicuity be preſerved, in a prodigious variety of events. 
that are perpetually crofling and breaking in upon each other? 
| Beſides which, I am no longer ſupported by any ancient au- 
thors capable of conducting me through this darkneſs and 
confuſion, Diodorus will entirely abandf 
been my guide for ſome time; and no other hiſtorian will ap- 
ar to take his place. No proper ſeries of affairs will remain; 
the ſeveral events are not to be diſpoſed into any regular con- 
nexion with each other; nor will it be poſſi5le to point out, 
either the motives to the reſolations formed, or the propet 
character of the principal actors in this ſcene of obſcurity. 1 
think myſelf happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their 
aſſiſtance. In my account of Alexander's ſucceſſors, whoſe 


tranfactions are, perhaps, the moſt complicated, and perplexed 
part of ancient hiſtory, Uſher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, will 


e my uſual guides; and, on many occaſions, I ſhall only 
tranſcribe from Prideaux; but, with all theſe aids, I ſhall not 
nes hag throw ſo much light into this hiſtory as I could 

eſire. | | | 3 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the principal 
competitors were reduced to four; Ptolemy, Cafander, Se- 
leucus, and Lyſimachus: The empire of Alexander was di- 
vided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediction of 
Daniel, by a ſolemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Tbree of theſe kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Aſia, 
will have a regular ſucteſſion of monarchs, ſufficiently clear 
and diſtin; but the fourth, which comprehended Thrace, 
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with part of the Leſſer Aſia, and ſome neighbouring pro- 
vinces, will ſuffer a number of variations. 


As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the feweſt changes, 8 
becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed there as a governor, at 


the death of Alexander, retained the poſſeſſion of it ever after, 
and left it to his poſterity. We ſhall, therefore, conſider this 
prince as the baſis of our chronology, and out ſeveral epochas 
The fifth volume contains the events for the ſpace of one 
hundred and twenty years, under the four firſt kings of Egypt, 
wiz. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight 


years ; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned forty ; Ptolemy | 


Evergetes, who reigned twenty-five z and Ptolemy Philopator, 
whole reign continued ſeventeen, eee e 
In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory contained there - 


in, I ſhall, in the firſt place, give the principal events of it, 


in à chronological abridgment. e ee. : "a 
Introductory to which, I muſt defire the reader to accompany 
me in ſome reflections, which have not [eſcaped Monſieur 
Boſſuet, with relation to Alexander. This prince, who was, 
the moſt renowned and illuſtrious conqueror in all hiſtory, was 
the laſt monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient king-, 
dom, which his anceſtors had governed for ſo many ages, Was, 
invaded from all quarters, as a vacant ſucceſſion ; and after it 
had long been a prey to the ſtrongeſt, it was at laſt transferred 
to another family. If Alexander had continued pacifick in 


Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not have excited . 
the ambition of his captains ; and he might have tranſmitted 
the ſcepter of his progenitors to his own deſcendants : But, as 


he had not preſcribed any bounds to his power, he was inſtru- 


mental in the deſtruction of his houſe, and we ſhall behold the 
extermination of his family, without'the leaſt remaining traces 


of them in hiſtory, His conqueſts occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of 


blood, and furniſhed his captains with a pretext for murdering . 


one another. Theſe were the effects that flowed from the 
boaſted bravery of Alexander, or rather from that brutality, 


which, under the glittering names of ambition and glory, 


ſpread the deſolations of fire and ſword through whole pro- 


vinces, without the leaſt provocation, and ſhed the blood of 


multitudes who had never injured him. 3 
We are not to imagine, however, that providence abandoned 
theſe events to chance, but, as it was then preparing all things 


for the approaching appearance of the Meſſiah, it was vigilant 


to unite all the nations, that were to be firſt enlightened with 


the goſpel, by the uſe of one and the ſame language, which 
| 6 N | | | 
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ſary for them to learit this foreign tongue, by ſubjecting them 


to ſuch-niaſters as fpoke no other. The Deity, therefore, by 


the agency of this language, which became more common and 


univerſal than any other, facilitated the preaching of the apoſ- 


tles, and rendered it more uniform. 


The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great, amon 
the generals of that prince immediately after his death; did 
not ſubſiſt for any length of time, and hardly took place, if 
we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had firſt eſtabliſhed himſelf, 
and on the throne of which he always maintained "himſelf 
without acknowledging any ſuperior. 


(e) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till af- 
ter the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, wherein Antigonus.and his 


Jon Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, were defeated, and the 


former loſt his life. The empire of Alexander was then di- 


vided into four Kingdoms, by a ſolemn treaty, as had been 
foretold by. Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Cœ- 
loſyria, and Paleſtine. Caſſander, the ſon of Antipater, ob- 
ained Macedonia and Greece. Lyſimachus acquired Thrace, 


Bithynia, and ſome other provinces on the other ſide of the - 


Helleſpont and the Boſphorus. And: Seleucus had Syria, and all 
that part of Aſia major, which extended to the other fide of 
the Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 


Of theſe four kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria ſubſiſted, 


almoſt without any interruption, in the ſame families, and 
through a lohg ſucceſſion of princes. The kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia had ſeveral maſters of different families ſucceflively, 


That of Thrace was at laſt divided into ſeveral branches, and 


no longer conſtituted one entire body, by which means all 
traces of regular ſucceſſion ceaſed to ſubſiſt. 


2 6 | * 7 he kingdom of Ee vb. 


The Lingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including 


Cleopatra, after wheſe death, thoſe dominions became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. All theſe princes had the com- 


mon name of Ptolemy, bat each 'of them was likewiſe diſtin- 
Luiſhed by a peculiar ſurname. © They had alſo the appellation 


of Lagides, from Lagus the father of that Ptolemy who reigned 


the firſt in Egypt. The'fixth volume contains the hiſtories of 


{ix-of: theſe kings, and I ſhall give their names a place here, 

with the duration of their reigns, the firſt of which commenced 

ammediately upon the death of Alexander the Great. 
a 2 a f 2 ; wr 
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9. Ptolemy Soter. He reigned 5 thirty-eight. years: and 
ſome months. | 
) Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, includ- 
ing the two years of his reign in the life-time of his fathec, | 
{r), Ptolemy Evergetes reigned. twenty-five years.. 
(s) Ptolemy Philopator reigned ſeventeen. 
() Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty- four. 4 


0 * Philometor reigned Nn yr W240 971 i ( 
II. The. bing dom of Syria. I ; 4 
The kingdom of Syria had twenty ſeven kings; which, » Fi 
makes it eyident, that their reigns were often very ſhort: And by 
indeed ſeveral of theſe feta waded to the throne through, the N 
blood of their predeceſſors. | | 
© hey are uſualhy called Seleucides, from Selucus, who reigned 5 * *þ 
the firſt in Syria. Hiſtory reckons up fix kings of this name, *. 
and thirteen who are called by that of Antiochus; but. they * 
are all diſtinguiſhed by different ſurnames. "Others of them 5 
aſſumed different names, and the laſt was called Antiochus XIII. „ 
with the ſurnames of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, and Commagenes. ; 77 
In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, 
after it had been governed by kings, for the ſpace of two bun- | | gu 
dgred and fifty years, according to Euſebius. 3 
The kings of Syria, the tranſactions of whoſe reigns are at 
contained in the ſixth volume, are eight in number. | for 
(x) Seleucus Nicanor, He reigned twenty years. ö — 
(3) Antiochus Soter, nineteen. | 8 
(2) Antiochus Theos, fifteen. | 1 
(a] Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. | | | 4 


(4) Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 

(c) Antiochus the Great, thirty-ſix. 

WH} 14) Seleucus Philopater, twelve. 

_ (e) Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, 


| eleven, | | fs 
| III. The kingdom of Macedonia. - 1100 

0 T's. Macedonia frequently changed its maſters, after the after 
ſolemn partition had been made between the four princes, Tia 
C aAagder died three or four years after that partition, and left and r 
three Song: Philip, the eldeſt, died rar why his father. Be 
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The other two contended for the crown vithont enjoying 1 it, 
both dying ſoon after without iſſue. | 


(g) Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyſimachus, made 
themſelves maſters of all, or the greateſt part of Macedonia; 


ſometimes in conjunction, and at other times ſeparately. 


5) After the death of Lyſimachus, Seleucus poſſeſſed h aſe F 

of acedonia, but did not long enjoy it : 

(i) Ptolemy Ceraunus having oy the. preceding pr: n e. 

Tefzed the kingdom, and poſſeſſed it alone but, a very ſhort 

time, having loſt his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had 
made an irruption into that country. 

(4) Solthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned bars ſh rt 
time in Macedonia. | 
121 Antigonus Gonatas, the / of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
obtained the peaceable poſle on of the kingdom of Macedo- 
nia, and tranſmitted thoſe dominiens to his deſcendants, after 
he had reigned thirty-four, Years. , 

(m) He was ſucceeded by bis fon Demetrius, Who reigned 
ten years, and then died, leaving a ſon named Philip: whe 
Was but two 'ycars old, 

(=) Antigonus Doſon reigned twelve years ! in the quality of 
r to che young prince. 

12 Philip, after the death of Antigonus, aſcended the throne” 
: the age of fourteen Fears, and reigned nn more than 

ort 7. 
2 5 His ſon Perſeus ſucteeded him, and reigned about eleven - 
pg He was defeated and taken priſoner by Paulus Emi- 
lius; and Macedonia, in conſequence of that VIQOry, was add- 
ed to hank ravine of the Nomen empire. 1 ' 


5 bo IV. The kingdom of rate, aid Bib ble, c. 


This fourth kingdom, compoſed. of ſeveral ſepazate pro- 
Vinces v very, remote trom one another, had not any ſuece ſſion of 
princes, and did not long ſubſiſt in its firſt condition; Lyſi- 
machus, who firſt obtained it, having been killed in a battle 
after a reign of twenty years, and all his family being exter- 
minated by aſfaſſinations, his dominions were diſmembered, 

and no lon er conſtituted one kingdom. 17 

Beſide 13 provinces which were divided among the captains 

of Alex an er, there were others which had been either formed 
TT F 3 23 | before, 
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before, or were then erected into different and independent 
Grecian ſtates, whoſe power greatly increaſed. in arm "of 
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Kings of Bithynia. 


3 * Whilſt Alexander was extending his OT in the 
Fal, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the kingdom of 
Bithynia. It is not certain Who this Zypethes was, unleſs we 
may conjecture with Pauſanias, that he was a Thracian, His 
Jucceſſors however are better known. | 

(r) Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauts to af him 
againſt his brother, with whom he was an in a war. 
Pruſias I. 

(5s) Prufias II. ſurnamed the Hunter, in whofe court Han- 
nibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him witk his ae. in * 
war againſt Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. #500 : 
Nicomedes IT. was killed by his ſon Socrates. _ : 
Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in his war hs 
Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom 
of Bithynia, as a teftimoniat of his gratitude to them; by 
which means theſe territories became a Roman e | 


Kings of Pergamus. INTE 41474 


This kingdom comprehended only one of the malen 57e 
vinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of the Egean fea; ugainſt* the 
land of Leſbos, | 

(t) This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an Lediubcks, 
who had been a ſervant to Docima, a commander of the troops 
ef Antigonus, Lyſimachus confided to him the treaſures he 
had depoſited in the caſtle of the city of Pergamus, and he 
became maſter both of theſe and the city after the death of 
that prince. He governed this little ſovereignty for the ſpace 
of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes his nephew. 

(z) Eamenes I. enlarged his principality, 'by the addition 
of ſeveral cities, which he took from the kings of Syria, hav- 
ing defeated Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, in a battle. He 
reigned twelve years. 

(ww) He was ſucceeded by Attalus T. his n n "who 
aſſumed the title of king, after he had conquered the Galati- 
ans; and he tranſmitted his dominions to his poſterity, who 
enjoyed them to the third generation. He aſſiſted the Romans 
In their war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three 
years, He left four ſons. 1 

Iis 
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i. (x) His ſucceſſor was Eumenes II. his eldeſt fon; who founded 
the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned thirty- nine. 
years, and left the crown to his brother Attalus, in the qua- 
ty of guardian to one of his ſons, whom he had by Strato- 
nice, the ſiſter of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. The 'Ro- . || 
mans enlarged his cominions confiderably, after the n be il 
obtained over Antiochus the Great. Wil 
(9) Attalus H:eſpouſed' Stratonice his brother's. widow, and - Wh 
teok extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he left the | 
erown, after he had worn it twenty one year s. 
(z) Attalus III. ſurnamed Philometer, diſtinguiſhed hin 
by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He died after he 
had reigned five years, and W his riches and domi- 


1 
: to the Romans. Wt 
f 


(a) Ariſtonicus, who ade the ſacceſlion; dee be to 
"defend his pretenſions againſt the Romans, but the kingdom. 
of Pergamus was reduced, after a war we four years, into a. 
Roman province. : | 


' Kings of adde. ; | 


(5) The kingdom of Pontus in Aſia minor was anciently 
"Giwembered from the monarchy of. Perſia, by Darius the fon | 
of. Hyſtaſpes, in favour of Artabazus, who is ſaid, by ſomwe 
hiſtorians, to have been the ſon of one of thoſe Perſian lords- 


—— —— — 


- Pontus i is a region of Afia minor, and i is. fi tuated 855 along 
it de- 
rives its name. It extends as far as s the river Halys, and even 
to Colchis. Several Paget reigned in that e fince Ar- 
tabazus. 
() The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who i is properly 
conſidered as the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his 
name was aſſumed by the generality of his ſucceſſors, -: | 

(4) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ariobarzanes, who had {||| 
governed Phrygia n Artaxerxes een, and 1 8 | 
twenty. ſix years. 

(e) His ſucceſſor was ; Mithridates II. Anti gore fuſpeBiop, 
in conſequence of a dream, that he favoured: Caſſander, had 
determined to deſtroy him, but he eluded the danger by flight. Bl 
This prince was called Kris, or the Founder, and reigned It 
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irty+1 five years. | : Kt - 

| 4 © _ Mithridates N 
(x) A. M. 380%. Ant. J. &. 197. (y) A, M. 3845. Ant. J. c. I 59. { 
(z) A. M. 3866. Ant. J. C. 138. (a) A. M. 3871. Ant. J. C. 133. | 
(6) A. M. 3400. Ant. J. C. 514. (e) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. | 
(4) A. M. 394 1- Ant. J. Go 363« „ (e) A. M. 3897 Ant. J. C. 337. 
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nn PREACH. 
(II) Nichtidates III. ſucceeded him, added S and 


Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-ſix years. 
: After the reigns of two other kings, - Mithridates, the great 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, aſcended the throne, 
aud eſpouſed a daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, 
by whom he had; Laodice, who was married to Aptiochus the 


: Ciba. 


(g) He was fucceeded by his ſon Pharnaces, who had ſome 
diſagrecwent with the kings of Pergamus. He made himſelf 
Daſter of Sinope, which afterwards became the capital of the 
ingdoin of Pontus : 

Aſter him reigned Mithridates V. and the firſt who was called 
a friend to the Romans, , becauſe he had afliſted them againſt 
the Carthaginians in the third Punick war, 

(+) He was ſucceded by his fon Mithridates VI. ſurnamed 
Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who ſuſtained ſo long 
a war. with the Romans, and cergned fixty-fix years, 


Ling. of Capparecia. 
$trabo (i) informs us, that Cappadocia was divided. "A 


two Satrapies, or governments, under the Perſians, as it alfo 


was under the Macedonians. The maritime part of Cappado- 
dia formed the kingdam'of Pontus: The other trecte conftitut- 
el Cappacocia, properly ſo called, or the Cappadocia mejor, 
which extends en nden T aurus, and to a great: diſtance be- 
yond it. 

7 (+) When Alexander? mpeg dicided the provinces of his 
empire among themſelves, Cappadocia was governed by a 
prince named Arjarathes. Perdiccas attacked and defeated 
him, after whichihe'cauſed him to heflain. 

His ſon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his ſarber 
ſome time aſter this event, and eftabliſbed bimſelf o effeQu- 
ally, that he left it to his poſſerity. 

The generality of his ſucceſſors aſſumed the ſame name, and 

| will have their place i in the ſeries of the hiſtory. 
Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the laſt of its 
kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as the reſt of 
Ala alſo did much 1 the ſame time. 
; = | | Kings 


(g) A. MI. 2819. Ant. J. C. 185. 


"1 FY M. 4702. Ant, F.C. 302. 
(7), ab, LAs 5. 534 {(#) 


(A- M. 3880. Am. J, C. 24 
£. 2 sehe Ant, J. 0. 322. 
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| ug e, Armenia. ix 
Armenia, a vaſt country of Aſia, extending on: each fie 6f 
the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perſians ; after which it 
Was transferred, with the reſt of the empire, to :the Macede- 
nians, and at laſt fell to the ſhare of the Romans. It Was go- 
vernedſ for atgreat length of time by its on kings,” the moſt 
conſidera ble of whom was Tigranes, who eſpouſed the daugk - 
ter of the great Mithridates king of Pontus, and was, alſd en- 
gaged in a long war with the Romans. This kingdom ſup- 
ported -itſeif many years, between the Roman and Parthian 
empires, ſometimes depending on the one, and ſometimes an 
the other, till:at laſt the Romans became its maſters. | 


CC Kings , Epirus. 15140 EP 3 a 19 
Epirus is a province of Greece, ſeparated from der 
and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The moſt powerful people 
of this country were the Moloff ans. 
The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their deſcent from 
Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, Who eſtabliſhed himſelf in that 


* 


country, and called xhemſelves Facides, from Tacus the 


— 


/ %% —A 
%% The genealogy. of the laſt kings, who were the only ſo- 
vereigns of this country of whom any accounts remain, is vs - 
Tioully refated by authors, and conſequently muſt be dubions 
%% o ²˙ UA ôũt 8 
Arymbas aſcended the throne, after a long ſucceſſion of 


kings; and as the was thep very young, the ſtates of Epirus, 


who were ſenſible that,the welfare of the people depended on 
the proper education of their. princes, ſent him to Athens, 
which. was the, reſidence and centze of all the arts and ſciehces, 
ia order to cultivate, in that excellent ſchool, ſuchdenowledge 


as was neceſſary to form the mind of a king. He there learned * 


the art of reigning effectually, .and “ as he ſurpaſſed” all his 
anceſtors in ability and knowledge, he was in conſequencs in- 
finitely more eſteemed and beloved by his people than they 
had been. When he returned from Athens, he made laws, 
eſtabliſhed a ſenate and magiſtracy, and regulated the form af 
the. gongnment. i 444.313 1 185 #2 12 8 
. Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias had eſpouſed Philip 
king of Macedon, attai ned an equal ſhare in the rega! govern- 
(1) Diod, I. xvi. p. 465. Juſtin J. viii. e. 5. Plut, in Pyrrho. 


* Quaoty doctior m gotibus, tantg & gratior populo fuit, - Juſfin. 1, is 
C, 3 124 
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ment of Arymbas his elder brother, by the credit of his ſon · in- 


law. After the death· of Arymbas, .ZEacides his ſon ought to 
have been his ſucceſſor ; but Philip had ſtill the credit eo pro- 
cure his expulſion from the kingdom by the Moloflians, who 
eſtabliſhed Alexander the ſon of Neoptolemus ſole monarch of 
Epirus. een — 33 
— eſpouſed; Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, and 
- marched with an army into Italy, where he loſt his life in the 
- country of the Brutians, 8 ide eee e 

Sacides then afcended the throne, and reigned without any 


aſſociate in Epirus. He eſpouſed Phthia the daughter off 


Menon the Theflaban, by whom he had two daughters, Dei- 
- damia and Troida, and one ſon, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 
As he was marching to the aſſiſtance of Olympias, his troops 
mutinied againſt him, condemned him to exile, and ſlaughtered 
moſt of his friends, Pyrrhus, who was then an infant, happily 
"eſcaped this maflacre. | | 1 


Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whoſe particular 


extraction is little known, was placed on the throne by the 


people of Epirus. | pe | | 25 
Poyrrhus, being recalled by his ſubjects at the age of twelve 
"years, firſt ſhared the ſovereignty with Neoptolemus; but hav- 
ing afterwards diveſted him of his dignity, he reigned alone. 
© (mm) This hiſtory will treat of the various adventures of this 
prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack to make 
Fimſelf maſter of it. 3% ISIIOTT v9 BY 
. Helenus his ſon reigned after him for fome time in Epirus, 
which was afterwards united to the Roman empire. 


s Hrants e Heraclea. * | 
- Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Bceo- 
tians, who ſent a colony into that country by the order of an 
oracle. HI e | ONT in 15 e ee 
1 (#) When the Athenians were victorious over the Perfians, 
and had impoſed a tribute on the cities of Greece and Aſia 
minor, for the fitting out and fupport of a fleet intended 
for the defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of 
Heraclea, in conſequence of their attachment to the Perſians, 
were the only people who refuſed to acquieſce in ſo juſt a con- 
tribution. Lamachus was therefore ſent againſt them, and he 
ravaged their territories; but a violent tempeſt having deſtroyed 
his whole fleet, he beheld himſelf abandoned to the mercy of 


that 


(=) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 22 
Dios, I, XV. pP. 390. 5 


66) Joftin. l, xvi, C. 35" 


* He 
ficii, qu 
inſtructe 
dimitty, 


EF R IE VR U EK... ob 
- that people, whoſe natural ferocity might well have been in- 
creaſed, by the ſevere treatment they had lately received, But 
they had recourſe to no other vengeance but benefactions; 
they furniſhed him with proviſions and troops for his return, 
and were willing to conſider the depredations which had been 
eommitted in their country as advantageous to them, if they 
acquired the friendſmiplof the Athenians at that price. A 
(o) Some time after this event, the populace of Heraclea 
excited a violent commotion againſt the rich citizens and ſena- 
tors, who having implored affiftance to no effect, firſt from 
Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epaminendas 
the Theban, were neceſſitated to recall Clearchus a ſenator to 
* their defence, whom themſelves had baniſhed; but his exile 
had neither improved his morals nor rendered him a better ci- 
tizen than he was before. He therefore made the troubles, in 
; wich he found the city involved, ſubſervient to his deſign of 
ſabjeRing it to his own power. With this view he openly 
declared for the people, cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the 
higheſt office in the magiſtracy, and aſſumed a ſovereign au- 
thority in a ſhort time. Being thus become a profeſſed tyrant, 
there were no kinds of violence to which he had not recourſe 
Againſt the rich, and the ſenators, to ſatiate his avarice and- 
cruelty. He propoſed for his model. Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
who had eſtabliſhed his power over the Syracuſans at the ſame 
time, Bo 0 880 A 3-1 
After a hard and. inhuman ſervitude of twelve years, two 
young citizens, who were Plato's diſciples, and had been in- 
ſtructed in his maxims, formed a conſpiracy againſt Clearchus, 


ö 


and ſlew him; but though they delivered their country from 


$ 


the tyrant, the tyranny till ſubſiſted. 


( ) Timotheus, the ſon of Clearchus, aſſumed. his place, and 
purſued his conduct for the ſpace of fifteen years. 
:. (g) He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſias, who, was 
in danger of being diſpoſſeffed of his authority by Perdiccas; 
but as this laſt was ſoon deſtroyed, (r) Dionyſius contracted a 
friendſhip with Antigonus, whom he aſſiſted againſt Ptolemy 
in the Cyprian war. | e 


(e A. M. 36404 Ant. J. C. 36. (el A. M. 36 53. Ant. J. O. 352. 
(2) A. M. 3067. Ant. Te 337. Diod. I. xvi. p. 435. (7) Diod. 
1, xvi. p · 478. ; f 


1 


* Heraclienſes honeſtiorem bene- | pulationem impenſam exiftimentes- 
ficii, quam ultionis occaſionem rati, | fi, quos hoſtes babuerant, amico 


inftructos commeat' bus avxiliiſque | reddidiſſent. Juftin, 
dimittunt: bene agromm ſuorum po- | | 


He eſpouſed Amaſtris, the widow of Craterus, and daughter 
öf Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This alliance inſpired 
kim with ſo mach courage, that he aſſumed the title! of king, 
Aud enlarged; his dominions by the addition of ſeveral | places 
Which he ſeiged on the confines of Heraclea. | 


©” Kan died two or three years before the battle of ipſus, and 
fter a reign of thirty-three years, leaving two ſons and a 
daughter under the tutelage and regency of Amaſtris. 
"77 This princeſs was tendered happy in her adminiftration, by 
"the affeftion Antigonus entertained for her, She founded a 
| Hi and called it by her name; after which ſhe tranſplauted 


"thither the inhabitants of three other eities, and eſpouſed Ly- 


machus, after the death of Antigonus. 


So, ,, Rust 
te) Hierd, and bis ſon Hieronymus, reigned at Syracuſe; 
the firſt fifty-four years, te ſesond but one ear. 
t) Syracuſe recovered its liberty by the death of the laſt, 
but costinued in the intereſt of the Carthuginiths, which Hie- 
ronymus had cauſed it to eſpouſe His cenducttobliged Mas- 


tellus to formahe ſlege of that city, which He took the follow- - 


"Kings in another pias e. 


15 .- Ge 55444405 
9 L ⁵˙⁵Üð¹r SS ks wok 
Several Kings Hkewiſe reigned in the Cimmetian Boſphorus, 
as alſo in Thrace, Cyreve in Africa, Paphlaponia, Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other places; but their hiſ- 
tory is very uncertain, and their ſucceſſions have but little re- 
T:: pp IS aabaontT 4 
” Theſe circumſtances are very different with reſpect. to the 
kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themſelves, as we ſhall 
Fee in the fequel, into ſuch a powerful monarchy, as became 
formidable even to the Roman empire. That of the Bactrians 
received its original about the ſame period; 1 ſhall treat of 
— e ß da 
2 er eee 


_ 6) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. zeg. (0) A. M. 373 5. Ant. J. C. 269, 
A. M. 3780, Ant, J. C. $244 () A. M. 37971, At. J. Org 
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CATALOGUE of the Editions of the principal Greeks 
' __ AvuTros cited in this WORK, 


28 8 An. 1608. 


TaverDipes. Apud 3 Stephanum, An. 1583. 


Xenornon. Lutttic Parifiorum, apud Societatem Grgcarum 
Editionum, An, 1625. 


PoLyB1vus. Parifiis, An. 1609. | 
Dropbox vs Siculus. Hanoviæ, Typis Wechelianis, An. 1604. 


PrLuTarcaius. Lutetiæ Pariſſorum apud Secietatem Gracarum 
Zditionum, An. 1624. 


STRABO. Lutetiæ Parifiorum, Typis regiis, An. 1620. 
 ATneEnmUs. Lagduni, An. 1612. 

Pausanias: Hanovie, Typis Wechelianis, An. 1613. 

ArrIANus ALEXANDER. Apud Henric. Stephen. An. 1592, 


Plato. £x nova Joannis Serrani interptetatione. Apud Heu- 


ricum Stephanum, An. 1578. 


ArisTOTELES. Lutelie Parifforam, apud Societatem Græca- 
rum Editionum, An. 1619. 


Isoc RATES. Apud Paulum Stephanum, An. 1604. 
Drocenss LazaTivs. Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. 1594. 
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BOOK THE FIRST; 
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THE ANCIENT. 


H I 8 0 R v. 


or THE 


EGYPTIANS. 


TY SHALL divide what I have to y upon the Egyptians 
into three parts. The firſt contains a conciſe deſcription of 
the different parts of Egypt, and of what is moſt remark- 
able in it. In the ſecond I treat of the cuſtoms, laws and 
religion of the Egyptians; and in the third, i give _y 
LT, of their kings. | 


PART Tre FIRST. 


| 2 Deſcription of EGYPT: With an Acconnt of whatever is 
| | moſt curious and remarkable in that country, © 


| E GYPT comprehended anciently,. within limits of 


no very great extent, a? prodigious number of cities, 
and an incredible number of inhabitants, 
It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red-Sea and the 
Iſthmus of Suez; on the ſouth by Ethiopia, on the weſt by 
Libya, and on che north by the Mediterranean. The Nile 
runs from ſouth to north, through the whole country, about 
two hundred leagues in length. This country is incloſed on 
each ſide with a ridge of mountains, which very often leave, 
between the foot df the hills and the river Nile, a tract of 
ground, of not above half a Gay" $ Journey in length +, and 
ſometimes len. 

On the weſt ſide, che plain grows wider in ſome places, 
and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. The greateſt 
breadth of Egypt is from 3 to Damiata, being about 
fifty leagues, 

Vox. I. 8 ; Ancient 

* It is related that under Amaſis, + A day's journey is 24 eaſtern, of 
there were twenty thouſand inbabitea 33 * ſo miles and a fuer ter. 
cities in Egypt, Her, J. 1 Us e. 8 E 


2 
. ep ents X 


Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal parts ; 
Upper Egypt, otherwiſe called Thebais, which was the moſt 
ſouthern bk Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, ſo called from 
the ſeven Nomi or diſtricts it contained 3 Lower Egypt, Whick 
included what the Greeks call Delta, and all the country as 
far as the Red-Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinoco- 
lura, or Mount Caſius. (a) Under Seſoſtris, all Egypt became 
one kingdom, and was divided into thirty-ſix governments or 
Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and ſixteen in the coun- 
try between both. W 
The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguſtus were the boundaries of 
the Roman empire: Clauſtra olim Romani Imperii, Tacit. An- 
nal. Lib. ii. Cap. 61. WW 8 55 
C H A Fo 0 * n 


r Et 


T* HEBES, from whence Thebais had its name, might 
vie with the nobleſt cities in the univerſe. Its hundred 

gates, celebrated by Homer (5), are univerſally known; and 
acquired it the ſurname of Hecatonpylos, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other Thebes in Bœotia. (c) It was equally large and po- 
pulous; and, according to hiſtory, could ſend ont at once two 
7 Chariots, and ten thouſand fighting-men at each ef 
its gates. (4) The Greeks and Romans have celebrated its 
magnificence and grandeur, though they ſaw it only in its 
ruins ; fo auguſt were the remains of this city. | | 
(le) In Thebes, now called Said, have been diſcovered tem- 
ples and palaces which are ftill almoſt entire, adorned with in- 
numerable columns and ſtatues, One palace eſpecially is 
admired, the remains whereof ſeem to have exiſted purely to 
eclipſe the glory of the moſt pompous edifices. - Four walks 
extending farther than the eye can ſee, and bounded on each 
fide with ſphinxes, compoſed of materialg as rare and extra- 
ordinary as their ſize is remarkable, ſerve for avenues to four 
porticos, whoſe height is amazing to behold. Beſides, they 
who give us the deſcription of this wonderful edifice, had not 
time to go round it ; and are not ſure that they ſaw above half: 
however, what they had a ſight of was aſtoniſhing. A hall, 
which in all appearance ſtood in the middle of this ſtately pa- 
| lace, was fupported by an hundred and twenty pillars fix 
fathoms round, of a proportionable height, and Aa > 
| 1 | wW i 
( Strabo, J. xvii. p. 787. (5) Hom, II. x. ver. 381. (e) Strabo, I. «viis 
p. 816. (4) Tacit, Ann. I. ti, c. 60, (e) Thevenot's Travels. 8 
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| 3 
with obeliſks, which ſo many ages have not been able to demo- 
liſh. Painting had diſplayed all ber art and magnificence ih 


this edifice. The colours themſelves, which ſooneſt feel the 
Injury of time, till remain amidſt the ruins of this wonderful 
KruQure, and preſerve their beauty and luſtre ; ſo happily 
could the Egyptians imprint a character of immortality on all 
their works. (J) Strabo, who was on the ſpot, deſcribes z 
temple he faw in Egypt, very much reſembling that of whick 


have been ſpeaking, 7 FO 
The fame (g) author, deſcribing the curioſities of Thebais, 


peaks of a very famous ſtatue of Memnon, the remains 
whereof he had ſeen. It is ſaid that this ſtatue, when the 


beams of the rifing fan firſt ſhone upon it in the morning, ut⸗ 
tered an articulate ſound *®. And indeed Strabo himſelf was 


nan ear-witneſs of this but then he doubts whether the ſound 


dame from the ſtatue. | 
EE 
MIDDLE EGYPT or HEPTANOMIS: 


M E MPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt. Hers 
11 were many ſtately temples, eſpecially that of the god 


Apis, who was honoured in this city after a particular manner. 


T ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which 
ſtood in the neighbourhood of this place, and rendered it fo 
famous. Memphis was ſituated on the welt fide of the Nile. 

) Grand Cairo, which ſeems to have ſucceeded Memphis, 
was built on the other ſide of that river. The caſtle of Cairo 
is one of the greateſt curioſities in Egypt. It ſtands on a hill 
without the city, has a rock for its foundation, and 1s ſur- 
rounded with walls of a vaſt height and ſolidity. You go up 
to tie caſtle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is fo 
eaſy of aſcent, that loaded horſes and camels get up without 
difficulty, The greateſt rarity in this caſtle 1s Joſeph's well, 
ſo called, either becauſe the Egyptians are pleaſed with aſerib- 
ing their moſt rematkable particulars to that great man, or 
becauſe there is really ſuch a tradition in the country. This 
is a proof, at leaſt, that the work in quzſion is very ancient; 
and at is certainly worthy the magnificence of the moſt power- 
ful kings of Egypt. This 1 has, as it were, two ſtories, 


2 cut 


(J) Lib. xvii, p. 805. (z) P. 816. (5) Thevenot. : 


* Germanicus aliis quoque miras | ubi radjis ſolis ita eſt, vocalem ſo- 
culis intendit animum, quorum prez» | num reddens, &c. Tacit. Aunul, I. ii. 


cipua fuete Memnonis ſaxea effities, Ic. 61. 


| | DESCRIPTION. 

| | cut ont-of the rock'to a prodigious depth. One deſcends' to 

| the reſervoir of water, between the two wells, by a ſtair-caſe 
| 
| 
; 


ſeven or eight feet broad, conſiſting of two hundred and twenty | 
ſteps, and ſo contrived, that the oxen employed to throw up 
the water, go down with all imaginable-eaſe, the deſcent being 
ſcarce perceptible. The well is 3 jt from a ſpring, which 
is almoſt the only one in the whole country. The oxen are 
Continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which buckets are 
faſtened. The water thus drawn from the firſt and lowermoſt 
well, is conveyed by a little canal, into a reſervoir, which 
forms the ſecond well ; from whence it is drawn to the top in 
the ſame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all parts of. 
the caſtle. As this well is ſuppoſed by the inhabitants of the 
country, to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of the 
antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought it might deſerve 
a place __ the curioſities of ancient Egypt. :. - 3 
(i) Strabo ſpeaks of ſuch an engine, which, by wheels and 
pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of a vaſt 
High hill; with this difference, that, inſtead of oxen, an hun- 
dred and fifty ſlaves were employed to turn theſe wheels. 
The part of Egypt of which we ſpeak, is famous for ſeveral 
rarities, each of which deſerves a particular examination. I 
Mall relate only the principal, ſuch as the obeliſks, the pyra- 
mids, the labyrinth, the 1 Ee of Meœris, and the Nile. | 
1 5 ; . 


Secr. I. The OBELISKS.. 
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GYPT ſeemed to place its chief glory in raiſing monu- 
ments for poſterity, Its obeliſks form at this day, on ac- 
i count of their beauty as well as height, the principal orna- 
} ment of Rome; and the Roman power, deſpairing to equal 
the Egyptians, thought it honour enough to borrow the monu- 
i ments of their kings. | | 5 
An obeliſk is a quadrangular, taper, high ſpire or pyramid, 
| raiſed perpendicularly, and terminating in a point, to ſerve as 
f an ornan*.nt to ſome open ſquare; and is very often covered 
| with inſcriptions or hieroglyphicks, that is, with myſtical 
| characters or ſymbols uſed by the Egyptians to conceal and diſ- 
guiſe their ſacred things, and the myſteries of their theology, 
| (4) Seſoſtris erected in the cy of Heliopolis two obeliſks of 
h extreme hard ſtone, brought from the quarters of Syene, at 
N the extremity of Egypt. They were each one hundred and 
I; tu enty cabits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred 
3 | e 


(i) L. Xvi. p · 807. (#) Diod. lib, i. P. 37» ST 
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and eighty feet“. The emperor Auguſtus, having made E 
A . of the empire, Ge theſe two obelift to be . 
ported to Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. 
1) He durſt not venture upon a third, which was of a mon- 
rous ſize. It was made in the reign of Ramiſes: It is ſaid 
that twenty thouſand men were employed in the cutting of it. 
Conſtantius, more daring than Auguſtus, ordered it to be re- 
moved to Rome. Two of theſe obelifks are ſtill feen, as well 
as another of an hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, 
and eight cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. (n) Caius Cæſar 
had it brought from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, that, 
according to Pliny, the like had never been ſeen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obeliſks; 
they were for the moſt part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, 
where ſome are now to be ſeen half finiſhed. But the moft 
wonderful circumſtance is, that the ancient Egyptians thould 
have had the art and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry 
a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran in the time 
of its inundation ; from whence they afterwards raifed up the 
columns, obeliſks and ſtatues on + rafts, proportioned to their 
weight, in order to convey them into Lower Egypt. And as 
the country abounded every where with canals, there were few 
places to which thoſe huge bodies might not be carried with 
eaſe ; although their weight would have broke every other 
kind of engine. . | | 


 Szer. II. 7% PYRAMIDS, | 
i) \ Pyramid is a ſolid or hollow body, having a large, 


and generally a ſquare baſe, and terminating ina point. 
There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than the 
reſt, one whereof 5 deſerved. to be ranked among the feven 
wonders of the world; they did not ſtand very far from the 
city of Memphis. I ſhall take notice here only of the largeſt - 
- of the three. T his preaches, like the reſt, was built on a rock, 
having a ſquare baſe, cut on the outſide as ſo many ſteps, and 
decreaſing gradually quite to the ſummit. It was built with 
ſtones of a prodigious fize, the leaſt of which were thirty feet, 
wrought with wonderful art, and covered with hieroglyphicks. 
e „ 5 According 
(1) Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 8, 9. () Plin. 1. xxxvi. e. 9. (7) Herod, 

I. i. c. 124, Kc. Diod. I. i, p. 39-41. Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 12. 
*I e is proper to obſerve, once for all, | + Rafts are pieces of flat timber gif 

that an Egyptian cubit, according to | together, to carry goods on riwers. 

r. Greaves, "was one foot xine inches & Vide-Diod, Sic, 

und about I of our meaſure, | 3 


4 ' DESCRIPTION 


Accordin to ſeveral ancient authors, each ſide was eight hun- 


ed feet broad, and as many high. The ſummit of the py- 
id, which to thoſe who viewed it from below ſeemed 2 
"point, was a fine platform, compoled of ten or twelye maſly 
om, and each fide of that platiohq fixteen or ie feet 
Jon Tot 
= de Charelles, o the zcadeiny of fie wha wet | or 
poleh on the ſpot in 1693, gives us the 1 Langer "0h : 
"The fide of the ſquare baſe. 3 Sos. hon 
The fronts are equilateral triangles, IN 2 * 
therefore the ſuperſicies hi 1 8 ba e 8 CEE Es 15 
The perpendicular ee V 
The ſolid content 


' this work, and were e every three more ” e. me 
number. Ten compleat years were ſpent in hewing out the 
ſtones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them 


to Egypt; and twenty years more in building this jmmenſe 


edifice, the inſide of which contained numberleſs rooms and 


apartments, 'There was expreſſed on the pyramid, in Egyptian 


characters, the ſums it coſt only in garlick, leeks, onions, and 
the like, for the workmen; and the whole amounted to ſixteen 


Hundred * talents of filver, that is, four millions five hundred 
thouſand French livres; from whence it was eaſy to ConjeQurs 


what a vaſt ſum the whole muſt have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which dy their 
figure, as well as fize, have triumphed. over the injuries of 
time and the Barbarians. But what efforts ſoever men ma 
make, their nothingneſs will always appear. 'Theſe py amid 
were tombs; and there 1s ſtill to be ſeen, in the middle of the 

largeſt, an empty ſepulchre, cut out of one entire ſtone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and alittle above fix feet long 4+ 
'Thus all this buſtle, all this expence, and all the labours of ſo 


many thouſand men, ended in procuring a prince, in this vaſt 


and almoſt boundieſs pile of building, a little vault fix feet in 
length. Beſides, the kings who bots theſe pyramids, had it 
not in their power to be buried in them 5 and ſo did not enjoy 
the ſepulchre they had built. The publick hatred which they 
incurred, by reaſon of their unheard- of erbelties to their ſub- 
jets, in laying ſuch heavy taſks upon them, occaſioned their 
being interred in ſome obſcure place, to prevent their bodies 
from being expoſed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 
Thit 
About 250001. flerl. | 
+ Strabo mentions the fepulcbres Lib. xvĩi. p. $08, 
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OF DG VPT £7 
(s) This laſt circumſtance, which hiſtorians have taken par- 
ticular notice of, teaches us what judgment we ought to paſs 
on theſe edifices, ſo much boaſted of by the ancients. It is 
but juſt to remark and efteem the noble genius which the Egyp- 
tians had for architecture; a genius that prompted them from 
the earlieſt times, and before they could have any models to 


imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnificent; and 
to be intent on real beauties, without deviating in the leaſt from 


a noble ſimplicity, in which che higheſt perfection of the art 
conſiſts, But what idea ought we to form of thoſe princes, 
who conſidered as ſomething grand, the raiſing. by a multitude 
of hands, and by the help 5 money, immenſe ſtructures, with 
the ſole view of rendering their names immortal; and who did 
not ſcruple to deſtroy thouſands of their ſubjeRs to ſatisfy their 
vain-glory | They differed very much from the Romans, who 
fought to immortalize themſelves by works of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the ſame time, of publick utility, | 
(p) Pliny gives us, in a few words, a juſt idea of theſe pyra- 
mids, when he calls them a fooliſh and uſeleſs oftentation of 
the wealth of the Egyptian _ 5 Regum pecuniæ otioſa ae 
Hulta oftentatio. And adds, that by a juſt puniſhment their 
memory is buried in oblivion ; the hiſtorians - not agreeing, 
among themſelves about the names of thoſe who firſt riſed 
thoſe vain monuments, Inter eos non conſtat à quibus fate fint, 
Jufliffimo caſu obliteratis tantæ vanitatis auctoribus. In a word, 
according to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the induſtry of 
the architects of thoſe pyramids 1s no leſs valuable and praiſe- 
worthy, than the deſign of the Egyptian kings contemptible 
and ridiculous. 
But what we ſhould moſt admire in theſe ancient monuments, 

is, the true and ſtanding evidence they give of the {kill of the 


Egyptians in aſtronomy ; that is, in a ſcience which ſeems in- 


capable of being brought to perfection, but by a long ſeries of 
years, and a great number of obſervations. M. de Chazelles, 


when he meaſured the great pyramid in queſtion, found that 


the four ſides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters of 


the world; and conſequently ſnewed the true meridian of that 
place. Now, as ſo exact a ſituation was in all probability pur- 
poſely pitch'd upon by thoſe who pil'd up this huge maſs of 
' ones, above three thouſand years ago; it follows, that during 
ſo long a ſpace of time, there has been no alteration in the 
heavens in that reſpect, or (which amounts to the ſame thing) 
in the poles of the earth or the meridians, This is M. de Fon- 
tenelle's remark in his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 
| B 


= 4 | SE CT. 
(e) Diod. lib, i, p. 40. () Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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8 DESCRIPTION 


Szer. III. The LABYRINTH. 


W HAT has been ſaid concerning the judgment we 
ought to form of the pyramids, may alſo be applied 
to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who ſaw it, aſſures us was 
ſtill more ſurpriſing than the pyramids. It was built at the moſt 
ſouthern part of the lake of Mceris, whereof mention will be 
made preſently, near the town of Crocodiles, the ſame with 
Arfinoe. It was not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnifi- 
cent pile compoſed of twelve palaces, regularly diſpoſed, which 


had a communication with each other. Fifteen hundred rooms, 


interſperſed with terraſſes, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
difcovered no outlet to ſuch as went to ſee them. There were 
the like number of buildings under ground. Theſe ſubterra- 
neous ſtruftures were deſigned for the burying-place of the 
kings, and (who can ſpeak this without confuſion and without 
dep}oring the blindneſs of man J) for keeping the ſacred cro- 
codiles, which a nation, ſo wiſe in other reſpects, worſhipped 
as gods, | | 

2 order to viſit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was 
neceſſary, as the reader will naturally ſuppoſe, for people to 
take the ſame precaution as Ariadne made Theſeus uſe, when 
he was obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of 
Crete. Virgil deſcribes it in this manner: ry 


And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, | 
With wandring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Tnvaly'd the weary feet without redreſs, | 
In a round error, which deny'd receſs : 

Not far from thence he grav'd the wondrous maze z 
A thouſand doors, a thouſaud winding ways. 


(r) Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cœcis iter ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
(s) Hic labor, ille domus & inextricabilis error, 
Dædalus ipſe dolos tecti ambigeſque reſolvit, 
_ _ Cxca regens filo veſtigia. 
| £9. Eg SECT, 


(g) Herod. I. ii. e. 148. Diod. I. i. p-42. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 13. Strab, 


I. xvii, p. 811. (]) Virg. I. v. ver. 588, &, () I. vi. ver. 27, &c. 
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Ser. IV. The Lake of M OE R 18 


(2) HE nobleſt and moſt wonderful of all the ſtructures 
I or works of the kings of Egypt, was the lake of Mœ- 
ris : accordingly, Herodotus conſiders it as vaſtly ſuperior to 
the pyramids and labyrinth. As Egypt was more or leſs fruit- 
ful in proportion to the inundations of the Nile; and as in 
theſe floods, the too general flow or ebb of the waters wers 
equally fatal to the lands; king Mceris, to prevent theſe twa' 
inconveniencies, and correct, as far as lay in his power, the 
irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the 
aſſiſtance of nature; and ſo cauſed the lake to be dug, whick 
afterwards went by his name. This lake was about three 
thouſand fix hundred ſtadia, that is, about one hundred and 
eighty French leagues, and three hundred feet deep: Two' 
Pyramids, on each of which ſtood a coloſſal ſtatue, ſeated on 
a throne, raiſed their heads to the height of three hundred feet, 
in the midſt of the lake, whilſt their foundations took up the 
ſame ſpace under the water; a proof that they were erected 
before the cavity was filled, and a demonſtration that a lake 
of ſuch vaſt extent was the work of man's hands, in one 
prince's reign. This is what ſeveral hiſtorians have related con- 
cerning. the lake Mceris, on the teſtimony of the inhabitants of 
the country. And the biſhop of Meaux, in his diſcourſe on 
Univerſal Hiſtory, relates the whole as fact. With regard to 
myſelf, Pwill confeſs, that I don't ſee the leaſt probability in 
it. Is it poſſible to conceive, that a lake of an hundred and 
eighty leagues in circumference, could have been dug in the 
reign of one prince? In what manner, and where, could the 
earth taken from it be conveyed ?* What ſhould prompt the 
Egyptians to loſe the ſurface of ſo much land? By what arts 
could they fill this vaſt tract with the ſuperfluous waters of the 
Nile? Many other objections might be niade. In my opinion 
therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient 
_ geographer; eſpecially as his account is confirm'd by ſeveral 
modern travellers. According to that author, this lake is but 
twenty thouſand paces, that is, ſeven or eight French leagues 
in circumference. (2) Mæris, aliguando-campus, nunc lacus, vi- 
ginti millia paſſuum in circuitu patens. | 


B 5. 7 This 


(t) Herod, . 11. e. 140. Strab, I. xvii. p. 787, Diod. I. i. p. 47. Plin. 
I. v. c. 9. Pomp. Mela, I. i. (A) Mela, I. i. 
* Vide Herod, and Diod, - Pliny agrees almaſt zwith them. 
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1⁰ DESCRIPTION 
This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 


canal, four leagues long *, and fifty feet broad. Great ſluices 
Either opened or ſhut the canal and lake, as there was occaſion, 
The charge of opening or ſhutting them amounted to fifty 
talents, that is, fifty thouſand French crowns F. The fiſhin 
of this lake brought the monarch immenſe ſums ; but its chief 
uſe related to the overflowing of the Nile, When it roſe too 
high, and was like to be attended with fatal conſequences, the 
Nuices wete opened ; and the waters, having a free paſſage into 
the lake, cover'd the lands no longer than was neceſſary to en- 
rich them. On the contrary, when the inundation was too 
low, and threaterfed a famine ; a ſufficient quantity of water, 
by the help of drains, was let out of the lake, to water the 
lands. In this manner the irregularities of the Nile were cor- 
rected; and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petro- 
nius, a governor of Egypt, when the, inundation of the Nile 
was twelve cubits, a very great plenty enſued ; and even when 
it roſe but to eight cubits, the dearth was ſcarce felt in the 
country; doubtleſs, becauſe the waters of the lake made up 
for thoſe of the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 


Sect. V. The Inundations of the NIL E. 


= HE Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. As it ſeldom 

1 rains there, this river, which waters the whole country 

by its regular inundations, ſuppliesthat defect, by bringing, as 

a yearly tribute, the rains of other countries; which made à 

poet ſay ingeniouſly, The Egyptian paſtures, how. great foever 
ihe drought may be, never implore Fupiter for rain. 

Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi g. 


To multiply ſo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into num- 
berleſs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to the 
different ſituation and wants of the lands. The Nile brought 
fertility every where with its ſalutary ſtreams ; united cities one 
with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red-Sea; main- 


| tained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom 


againſt the enemy; ſo that it was at once the nouriſher and 

protector of Egypt. The fields were delivered up to it; but 

the cities that were rais'd with immenſe labour, and ſtood like 

illands in the midſt of the waters, look*d down with joy on the 
Eigbty five ſtadia. 2 aſcribes theſe ver ut thiy-. 
+ = - . N 2. Tale * 
1 Seneca (Nat. Queſt, I. ix. c. 2.) 
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3 OF ECTEF. Tf 
| Plains which were overflowed, and at the ſame time enrich'd 
by the Nile. | ; =. 
This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, 
ſo famous among the ancients. But a wonder ſo aſtoniſhing in 
Itſelf, and which has been the object of the curioſity and admi- 
ration of the learned in all ages, ſeems to require a more par- 
ticular deſcription, in which I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible. 
1. The ſource of the Nile. | 
The ancients placed the ſources of the Nile in the mountains 
of the moon (as they are commonly call'd) in the 10th degree 
of ſouth latitude. But our modern travellers have diſcovered 
that they lie in the 12th degree of north latitude : and by that 
means they cut off about four or five hundred leagues of the 
_ courſe which the ancients gave that river. It riſes at the foot 
of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyſffinia, 
_ from two ſprings, or eyes, to ſpeak in the language of the 
country, the ſame word in Arabick ſignifying eye and fountain. 
Theſe ſprings are thirty paces from one another, each as large 
as one of our wells or a coach-wheel. The Nile is increas d 
with many rivulets which run into it; and after paſſing thropgh. 
Ethiopia in a meandrous courſe, flows at laſt into Egypt. 
| 5 2. The cataracts of the Nik. a. 
EY That name is given to ſome parts of the Nile, where the 
waters fall down from the ſteep rocks“. This river, which at 
firſt glided ſmoothly along the vaſt deſarts of Ethiopia, before 
it enters Egypt, paſſes by the cataracts, Then growing on a 
ſudden, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in thoſe 
E up and reſtrained; after having at laſt 
broke through all obſtacles in its way, it precipitates from the: . uM 
top of ſome rocks to the bottom, with ſo loud a noiſe, that it 


1s heard three leagues off. | | 
„ The 


* Excipiunt eum (Nilum) cata- | parvula navigia conſeendunt, quorum 
'ratz, nobilis inſigni ſpectaculo lo- alter navem regit, alter exhaurit. De- 
cus. Illic excitatis primum aquis, | inde multum inter rapidam inſaniam 

quas fine tumoltu leni alveo duxerat, | Nili & reciprocos ſtuctus volutati, 

violentus & torrens per malignos | tandem tenuiſſimos canales tenegt, 
tranſitus profilit, diiffmilis ſibi- per quos anguſta rupium effugiunt : & 
tandemque eluctatus obſtantia, invaſ- cum toto flumine effuſi navigium rue - 
tam altitudinem ſubito deſtitutus ca- | ens manu temperant, magnoque ſpec- - | 
dit, cum ingenti . circumjacentium | tantium metu in caput nixi, cum jam 
regionum ſtrepitu; quem »erierre | adploraveris, merſoſque atque obrutos 1s | 
gens ibi a Perſis collocata non potuit, tanta mole credideris, longe ab eo in » 3}Y 
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obtuſis aſſiduo fragore auribus, & ob | quem cectderant loco navigant, tore - 
hoc ſedibus ad quietiora tranflatis, | menti modo mii, Nec mergit a- 
Inter miracula fluminis incredibilem | dens unda, ſed planis aquis tradit. 
ineolarum audaciam accepi- Bini 1 
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12 DESCRIPTION 


The inhabitants of the country, accuſtomed by long prae- 
tice to this ſport, exhibit here. a ſpectacle to travellers that is 
more terrifying than diverting. Two of them go into a little 
boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw out the water. 
After having long ſuſtained the violence of the raging waves, 


by managing their little boat very dexterouſly, they ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be carried away with the impetuous torrent as ſwift 
as an arrow. The affrighted ſpeQator imagines they are going 
to be ſwallowed up in the precipice down which they fall ; 
when the Nile, reftored to its natural courſe, diſcovers them 
again, at a conſiderable diſtance, on its ſmooth and calm wa- 


ters. This is Seneca's account, which is confirmed by our 
modern travellers. 


— 


3. Cauſes of the inundations of the Nile. : | 
(*) The ancients have invented many ſubtil reaſons for the 
Nile's great increaſe, as may be ſeen in Herodotus, Diodorus 


Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter of diſ- 


pute, it being almoſt univerſally allowed, that the inundations 
of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall.in Ethio- 
pia, from whence this river flows. Theſe rains ſwell it to ſuch 
a degree, that Ethiopia firſt, and then Egypt, are overflow'd ; 
and that which at firſt was but a large river, riſes like a ſea, 
and overſpreads the whole country. 3 

O) Strabo obſerves, that the ancients only gueſs'd that the 
inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which fall in 
great abundance in Ethiopia; but adds, that ſeveral travellers. 
have ſince been 'eye-witneſſes of it; Ptolemy Philadeiphus, 
who was very curious in all things relating to arts and ſciences, 
having fent thither able perſons, purpoſely to examine this 
matter, and to aſcertain the cauſe of ſo uncommon and re- 
markable an effect. ; : 


| 4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

(z) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and ſeverat 
other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt 
at the ſummer ſolſtice, that is, about the end of June, and 
continues to riſe till the end of September ; and then decreaſes 
gradually during the months of October and November; after 
which it returns to its channel, and reſumes its wonted courſe. 
This account agrees almoſt with the relations of all the mo- 


derns, and is founded in reality on the natural cauſe of the 


inundation, v.. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, ac- 
: | cording 
(x) Herod, I. ii. e. 19—27. Diod, I. i. p. 45-39. Senec. Nat. Quæſt. 


I, iv. e. 1 & 2. (5 Lib. xviii. p. 789. (z) Herod, I. ii. 2. 19. 
Diod. J. * P. 22. ; K | 


| | OF EQT PF: 2 

| - cording to the conſtant teſtimony of thoſe whe have been on the 

| ſpot, theſe rains begin to fall in the month of April, and con- 

f tinue, during five months, till the end of Auguſt and beginning 

l of September. The Nile's increaſe in Egypt muſt conſequently: 

[ begin three weeks or a month after the rains have begun to 
fall in Abyſſinia; and accordingly travellers obſerve, that the 
Nile begins to riſe in the month of May, but ſo ſlowly at the 
firſt, that it probably does not yet. overflow its banks. The 

| Inundation happens not till. about the end of june, and laſts 
the three following months, according to Herodotus.. | 
I muſt point out to ſuch. as conſult the originals, a. contra- 
dition in this place between Herodotus and Diodorus on one: 
fide; and on. the other between. Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus. 
Theſe laſt. ſhorten very much the continuance of the inunda- 
tion; and fuppoſe the Nile to draw off from the lands in three 
months or a hundred days. And that which adds to the diffi- 
culty, is, Pliny ſeems to ground his opinion on the teſtimony 
of Herodotus: In totum autem revocatur Nilus intra ripas in: 
Libra, ut tradit Herodotus centefimo die. LI leave to the learned 
the reconciling of this contradiction. _— 
DR 5. The height of the inundationss 
»The juſt: height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is. 
 fixteen cubits. When it riſes but to twelve or thirteen, a fa- 
mine is threatened; and when it exceeds ſixteen, there is danger. 
It muſt be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and half, (a) 
The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius prefe& 
of Egypt, that the height of the Nile's overflowing was fifteen 
cubits, the zoth of September, in 362: The ancients do not 
agree entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, with 
regard to the height of the inundation; but the difference is 
not very conſiderable, and may proceed, 1. from the diſparity 
between the ancient and. modern meaſures, which it is hard to 
eſtimate on a fixed and certain foot; 2. from the careleſſneſs of 
the obſervators and hiſtorians ; 3, from the real difference of 
the Nile's increaſe, which was not ſo. great the nearer it ag- 
proached. the ſea, | 
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(3) As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation of 
| the Nile, all the circumſtances and different degrees of its _ 
3 : create: 
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(a) Jul. Epiſt. 5a, | (4) Diod. I. i. p. 23+ 2 
hy * Juſtum incrementum eſt cubito- | In duocecim cubitis famem ſentit, in 
rum xvi, Minores aquæ non omnia | tredectm etiamnum. eſurit: quatuore 
rigant: ampliores detinent tardius re- decim cubita hilaritatem afferunt, 
cedendo. He ſerendi tempora ab- | quindecim ſecuitatem, ſexdecim de- 
ſumunt ſolo madente: illæ non dant | licias, Pin. I. v. c. 9. 
mienet. Utgumque reputat proyincia, |, 2 
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GT  DESOKIPPPFON. 
**creaſe have been carefully conſidered ; and by a long ſeries of 
regular obſervations, made during many years, the inundation 
itſelf diſcovered what kind of harveſt the enſuing year was 
likely to produce. The kings had placed at Memphis a mea- 
Fure on which theſe different increaſes were marked; and from 
thence notice was given to all the reſt of Egypt, the inhabi- 
tants of which knew, by that means, "beforehand, what they 
might fear or promiſe themſelves from the harveſt, (c) Strabo 
peaks of a well on the banks of the Nile near the town of 
Syene, made for that purpoſe. | 

The ſame cuſtom is obſerved to this day at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a moſque there ſtands a pillar, on which are 
"marked the degrees of the Nile's increaſe; and common criers 
every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is riſen... 
The tribute paid to the grand fignior for the lands, is ſettled by 
the inundation. The day it riſes to ſuch a height, is kept as a 
grand feſtival ; and ſolemnized with fire-works, feaſtings, and 
all the demonſtrations of publick rejoicing ; and in the remoteſt: 
ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always attended with an 
univerſal joy throughout all Egypt, that being the fountain 
of its happineſs. ©. 

(4) The heathens aſcribed the inundation of the Nile to 
their god Serapis; and the pillar on which was marked the in- 
creaſe, was preſerved religiouſly in the temple of that idol. 
The emperor Conſtantine having ordered it to be removed into 
the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians ſpread a report, that 
the Nile would riſe no more by reaſon of the wrath of Serapis; 
but the river overflowed and increaſed as uſual the following 
years, julian the apoſtate, a zealous protector of idolatry, 
*cauſed this pillar to be replaced in the ſame temple, out of 
which it was again removed by the command of Theodoſius. 

6. The canals of the Nile and ſpiral pumps. | 

Divine providence, in giving ſo beneficent a river to Egypt, 
did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it ſhould be 
idle, and enjoy fo great a bleſſing, without taking any pains. 
One may naturally ſuppoſe, that as the Nile could not of itſelf - 
cover the whole country, great labour was to be uſed to facili. 
tate the. overflowing of the lands; and numberleſs canals cut, 
in order to convey the waters to all parts. The villages, which 
ſtood very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had 
each their canals, which were opened at proper times, to let. 
the water into the country. The more diſtant villages had 
*theirs alſo, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the 

7 ( waters - 


'c) ib. xvii. p. 817. (4) Socrat. J. i. er 18. Sog om, I. v. e. 3 


Lakers were ſucceſſively conveyed to the moſt remote 


err?! 
| | places; 
Perſons are not permitted to cut the trenches to receive the 
waters, till the river is at ſuch a height, nor to open them al- 


together; becauſe otherwiſe ſome lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin with 


opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, act 
cording to the rules preſcribed in a roll or book, in which alt 


the meaſures are exactly ſet down. By this means the water 


is diſpoſed with ſuch care, that it ſpreads itſelf over all the 
lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are ſo extenſive, 
and lie ſo low, and the number of canals fo great, that of all 
the waters which flow into Egypt during the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, it is believed that not a tenth part of them 
reaches the ſea. | *Vöp]f | 3 
But as, notwithſtanding all theſe canals, there are abundance 
of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Niles 
vverfſowing; this want is ſupplied by ſpiral pumps, which are 
tarned with oxen, in order to bring the water into pipes, which. 


convey it to theſe lands. (e) Diodorus ſpeaks of ſuch an en- 


gine (called Cochlea Ægyptia) invented by Archimedes in his. 
Aan HE Tn | 

5 7. The fertility cauſed by the Mille. | 
There is no country in the world where the foil is morefruit- 
ful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely to the Nile *, 


For whereas other rivers, when they overflow lands, waſh away 


and exhauſt their vivifick moiſture ; the Nile, on the contrary, 
by the excellent ſlime it brings along with it, fattens and en- 
riches them in ſuch a manner, as ſufficiently compenſates far 
what the foregoing harveſt had impaired. The huſbandman, 
in this country, never tires himſelf with holding the plough, 
or breaking the clods of earth. As ſoon as the Nile retires, he 
has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and temper it with. 
a little ſand, in order to leſſen its rankneſs; after which he 
ſows it with great eaſe, and with little or no expence. Two. 
months after, it is covered with. all forts of corn and pulſe. 


The Egyptians generally ſow in October and November, ac- 


cording as the waters draw off, and their harveſt is in March 
p61 = | 
The ſame land bears, in one year, three or four diff 
kinds of crops. Lettices and cucumbers are ſown firſt: <1; 
corn; and, after harveſt, ſeveral forts of pulſe whigßn 


le) Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. v. p. 31% 

* Cum cæteri amnes abluant terras Ita juvat agro 7 © 25019, & 
& eviſcerent ; Nilas adeo nihil exedit quod inurdat ett 
nec abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires.] Nat. S |, 5, 5, | 
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18 DESCRIPTION 


Har to Egypt. As the fun is extremely hot in this country, and 
rains fall very ſeldom in it; it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 


earth would ſoon be parched, and the corn and pulſe burnt up 


by ſo ſcorching a heat, were it not for the canals and reſervoirs 
with which Egypt abounds ; and which, by the drains from 
thence, amply ſupply wherewith to water and refreſh the fields 
and gardens. SS | 


The Nile contributes. no Teſs. to the nouriſhment of cattle, 


which is another ſource of wealth. to Egypt. 'The Egyptians 
begin to turn them out to graſs in November, and they graze till 
the end of March. Words could never expreſs how rich their 
paſtures. are; and how fat the flocks and herds: (which, by rea- 
ſon of the mildneſs of the air, are out night and day) grow in 


a very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, they 


are fed with hay and cut.ſtraw,. barley- and. beans, which are 
their common food. „ | 


A man cannot, ſays (7) Corneille le Bruyn in his Travels, . 


help obſerving the admirable providence of God to this country, 
who ſends at a fixed ſeaſon ſuch: great quantities of rains in 
Ethiopia; in. order to water Egypt, where a ſhower of rain 


Tcarce ever falls; and who, by that means, cauſes the drieft 


and moſt ſandy ſoil, to become the richeſt and moſt fruitful 
country in the univerſe. 


Another thing to be obſerved here, 1s that, (as the inhabi- 


tants ſay) in the beginning of June and the four following 
months, the north-eaſt winds blow conftantiy, in order to keep 


back the waters which otherwiſe would flow too faſt; and to 


hinder them from diſcharging themſelves into the ſea, the en- 
trance to which theſe winds bar up, as it were, from them, 
The ancients have not omitted this circumſtance. 

(2) The ſame providence, whoſe ways are wonderful and in- 
finitely various, diſplayed itfelf after a quite different manner 
in Paleſtine, in rendering it exceeding fruitful 5 not by rains, 
which fell during the courſe of the year, as is ufual in other 
places; nor by a pecuhar inundation like that of the Nile in 
Egypt; But by ſending fixed rains at two ſeaſons, when the 


people were obedient to God, to make them more ſenſible .of 


their continual dependance upon him. God himſelf commands 


them, by. his ſervant Moſes, to make this reflection. (45) The 


land wh:ither thou goeſt in to poſſeſs it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
Tom whence ye came out; where thou ſoauruſt thy Jeed, and was 
teredft it auith thy foot, as a garden of herbs: but the land aubither 


( Vol, its: (g] Multiformis ſapientia, Eph, iii, 10. (6) Deut. xig- 
LO>—13,. | | | 5 
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ter of the rain of heawen. After this, God promiſes to give his 
people, ſo long as they ſhall continue obedient to him, 1be 

. former and the latter rain : The firſt in autumn, to bring up 
the corn; and the ſecond in the ſpring and ſummer, to make 
it grow and ripen. 4 | 

8. Tawo different proſpetts exhibited by the Nile. 

+ There cannot be a finer ſight than Eygpt at two ſeaſons of 
the year *. For if a man aſcends ſome mountain, or one of 
the largeſt pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July 
and Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt ſea, in which numberleſs towns 
and villages appear, with ſeveral caufeys leading from place to 
place; the whole interſperſed with groves and fruit-trees, whofe 
tops are only viſible, all which forms a delightful proſpect. 
This view is bounded by mountains and woods, which termi- 
nate, at the utmoſt diſtance the eye can diſcover, the moſt 
beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the contrary, in 
winter, that is to ſay, in the months of January and February, 
the whole country is like one continued ſcene of beautiful mea- 
dows, whoſe verdure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. 
The ſpeQator beholds, on every fide, flocks and herds diſperſed 
over all the plains, with infinite numbers of huſbandmen and 
Fs. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 

- bloſſoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees; and is ſo pure, 
that a wholeſomer or more agreeable is not found in the world; 

| fo that nature, being then dead as it were, in all other climates, 
ſeems to be alive only for ſo delightful an abode. 8 


9. The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communication is mads 
8 | betaveen the tæuo ſeas. = 

(i) The canal, by which a communication was made between 

the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place 

here, as it was not one of the leaſt advantages which the Nile 

procured Egypt. Seſoſtris, or, according to others, Pſamme- 

tichus, firſt projected the deſign, and begun this work. Necho, 

| ſucceſſor to the laft prince, laid out immenſe ſums upon it, 

and employed a prodigious number of men. It is ſaid, that 

above fix ſcore thouſand Egyptians periſhed in the undertaking, 

He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told him that he 

would thereby open a door for Barbarians (for by this name they 

5 | | | called 

: (i) Hered, I. i. e. 158. Strab, I. xvii, p. 804. Plin. I. xvii, e. 29. Diod. 
1. p. 29. x f 

1 ts facies pulcherrima eſt, cum 

jam ſein agros Nilus ingeſſit. Latent 


campi, opertzque ſunt valles: oppida 
inſulamur modo extant, Nullum in 
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mercium eſt: majorque eſt lætitia 

in gentibus, quo minus terrarum ſua- 

rum vident. Senec. Nat, Queſt, I. i 
C. 2p 
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2 DESCRIPTION 


_ called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was continued 


by Darius, the firſt of that name ; but he alſo deſiſted from it, 
upon his being told, that as the Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, 
it would drown the whole country, But it was at laſt finiſhed 
under the Ptolemies, who, by the help of ſluices, opened or 
Mut the canal as there was occaſion. It began not far from the 


*Delta, near the town of Bubaſte. It was an hundred cubits, 


that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, ſo that two veſſels might 
paſs with eaſe ; it had depth enough to carry the largeſt ſhips ; 
and was above a thouſand ſtadia, that is, above fifty leagues 
Jong. This canal was of great ſervice to the trade of Egypt. 
But it is now almoſt filled up, and there are ſcarce any remaigs 
of it to be ſeen. | | 7 


CHAP. III. 7 
LOWER BUF EE. 


AM now to ſpeak of Lower Egypt. Its ſhape, which re- 


& ſembles a triangle or a, gave occaſion to its bearing the 


Jatter name, which is that of one of the Greek letters. Lower 
Egypt forms a kind of iſland ; it begins at the place where the 


Nile is divided into two large canals, through which it empties 


itſelf into the Mediterranean : The mouth on the right-hand 
is called the Peluſian, and the other the Canopick, from two 
Cities in their neighbourhood, Peluſium and Canopus, now 


called Damietta and Roſetta. Between theſe two large branches, 


there are five others of leſs note. This iſland is the beſt culti- 
vated, the moſt fruitful, and the richeſt in Egypt. Its chief 
cities (very anciently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Nau- 
cratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Peluſium; and, in latter times, 
Alexandria, Nicopolis, Oc. It was in the country of Tanis 
that the Iſraelites dwelt. | 
(#4) There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Ifis, with the following inſcrip- 
tion: I am whatever hath been, and is, and ſhall be; and no 
mortal hath yet pierced through the weil that ſbrouds me. . 
(1) Heliopolis, that is, the city of the ſun, was ſo called 
from a magnificent temple there dedicated to that planet. 
Herodotus, and other authors after him, relate ſome particulars 
concerning the Phoenix and this temple, which, af true, would 
indeed be very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, 1f we may 


believe the ancients, there is never but one #t 4 time in the 
4 world. 


(A) Plutar. in 144d. p. 354. (1) Strab, I. x 


Plin. I. x. c. 2. Tacit. Ann. I, vi. Co 28. 55 


vii. I" 805, Herod, . ii, C. 73% 
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dred years, and is of the ſize of an eagle. His head js adorned 


When he is og, and finds his end approaching, he builds a 
bones and marrow, a worm is produced, out of which another 


obſequies, for which purpoſe he makes up a ball in the ſhape 


-. eumſtances of this account, but ſeem to ſuppoſe it true in ge” 


| Hood, hath yet introduced into almoſt all languages, the cuſtom 


< & wo UW wy WH 8s 


a dying ſwan., Ila tanguam cycnea 7 divini hominis vox & 


die ſinging and with joy. Prow!dentes quid in morte boni fit, 


; () Sat. vi. 


World. He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or fix hun» 


with a ſhining and moſt beautiful creſt ; the feathers of his 
neck are of a gold colour, and the reſt of a purple; his tail is 
white, intermixt with red, and his eyes ſparkling like ſtars, 


neſt with wood and aromatick ſpices, and then dies. Of his 
Phcenix is formed. His firſt care is to ſolemnize his parent's 


of an egg, with'abundance of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as 
he can carry, which he often affays before-hand ; then he 
makes a hole in it, where he depoſites his parent's body, and 
cloſes it carefully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this 
he takes up the precious load on his ſhoulders, and flying to 
the altar of the ſun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus diſpute the truth of ſome of the cir- 
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neral. Pliny, on the contrary, in the very beginning of 
account of it, inſinuates plainly enough, that he looks upon the 
whole as fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modern 
authors. | 


This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident fall. 
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of giving the name of phœnix to whatever is ſingular and un- 
common in its kind: Rara avis in terris, (m) ſays Juvenal, 
ſpeaking of the difficulty of finding an accompliſhed woman in 
all reſpects. And Seneca obſerves the ſame of a good man “. 
What is reported of the ſwans, vis. that they never ſing 
but in their expiring moments, and that then they warble very 
melodiouſly, is likewiſe grounded merely on a vulgar error 3 
and yet it is uſed, not only by the poets, but alſo by the ora- 
tors, and even the philoſophers. O mutis guoque piſcibus donatura 
cycni, ſi libegt, ſonum, (n) ſays Horace to Melpomene. Cicero 
compares the excellent diſcourſe which Craſſus made in the 
ſenate, a few days before his death, to the melodious ſinging of 


oratio. De Orat. 1. iii. n. 6. And Socrates uſed to ſay, that 
good men ought to imitate ſwans, who perceiving by a ſecret 
inftin,- and a divination, what advantage there is in death, 


thought 
(2) Od. Ut, J. iv. 
Vir bonus tam cito nee fieri po- nix, ſemel anno quipgentefime naſci- 
tyſt, nee intelligzi tanquam Phe- | tur, Ep. a. 


cum cantu & woluptate moriuntur. Tuſc. Qu. I. i. n. 73. I 


* 


20 DES URI To 
thought this ſhort digreſſion might be of ſervice to youth; and 
return now to my ſubject. | 


It was in (e) Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of 
Mnevis, was worſhipped as a god. Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 


exerciſed his ſacrilegious rage on this city; burning the temples, 


demoliſhing the palaces, and deſtroying the moſt precious mo- 
numents of antiquity in it. There are ſtill to be ſeen ſome 
obeliſks which eſcaped his fury; and others were brought 
from thence to Rome, to which city they are an ornament even 
at this day. VK | 2 1 
Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it 
had its name, vied almoſt in magnificence with the ancient cities 
of Egypt. It ſtands four days journey from Cairo, and was 
formerly the chief mart of all the eaftern trade. (p) The 
merchandiſes were unloaded at Portus Muris , a town on the 
weſtern coaſt of the Red-Sea; from whence they were brought 
upon camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed 
down the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants reſorted from 
all parts. | | . ; 
Tt is well known, that the Eaſt-India trade hath at all times 


enriched thoſe who carried it on. This was the chief fountain 
of the vaſt treaſures that Solomon amaſſed, and which enabled 


him to build the magnificent temple of Jeruſalem.. (g) David, 
by his conquering Idumza, became maſter of Elath and Efion- 
geber, two towns ſituated on the eaftern ſhore of the Red-Sea. 
| theſe two ports, (7) Solomon ſent fleets to Ophir and Tar- 
Miſh) which always brought back immenſe - riches “. This 
traffick after having been enjoyed ſome time by the Syrians, 
who regained Idumza, ſhifted from them to the Tyrians. (s) 


"Theſe got all their merchandiſe conveyed, by the way of Rhi- 


nocolura, (a ſea-port town lying between the confines of Egypt 
and Paleſtine) to Tyre, from whence they diſtributed them all 
over the weſtern world. Hereby the Tyrians enriched them- 
ſelves exceedingly, under the Perfian empire, by the favour 
and protection of whoſe monarchs they had the full poſſeſſion 
of this trade, But when the Ptolemies had made themſelves 
maſters of Egypt, they ſoon drew all this trade into their king- 
dom, by building Berenice and other ports on the weſtern fide 
of the Red-Sea, belonging to Egypt; and fixed their chief 


- mart at Alexandria, which thereby roſe to be the city of the 


greateſt 


(o) Strab. I. xvii. p. 805. (p) Strab. I. xvi. p. 781, (7) 2 Sam. viii. 14. 
fr) 1 Kings ix. 26. (s) Strab, 1. xvi. p. 481. f 
+ Or Myos Hormos. | | amounts to three millions, two bundred 
e got in one weyage 450 Talents | and forty thouſand Pounds flerling. Prid. 
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Ptolemy muſt have very much underval 
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A great 


towers, deſigned for the ſame üſe, have been called;”as Paro 
di Mecfina, £74, The famous architect Soſtratus built it by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who: expended eight hun- 
dred ale upon it *. It was reckoned one of the ſeven 


wonders of the world. Some haye commended that prince, 
for permitting the architect to put his name in the inſcription 
which was fixed on the tower inſtead of his own . It was 


very ſhort and plain, according to the manner of the ancients. 
Soſtratus, Cnidius Dexiphanis F. Diis Servatoribus pro naviganti« 


bus. i. e. Soſtratus the Cnidian, ſon of Dexiphanes, to the pro- 
tecting deities, for the uſe of ſea-faring'people. But certainly 

Ins that kind of im- 
mortality which princes are generally very fond of, to ſuffer, 
that his, name ſhould not be ſo much as mentioned in the in- 


| ſcription of an edifice ſo capable of immortalizing him. (x) 


What we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives 
Ptolemy of à modeſty, which indeed would be very ill placed 
here. This author informs us that Soſtratus, to engroſs the 
whole glory of that noble ſtructure to himſelf, cauſed the in- 
ſcription with his own name to be carved in the marble, which 


he afterwards covered with lime, and thereon put the king's 


name. The lime ſoon mouldered away; and by that means, 


inſtead of procuring the architect the honour with which he had 


3 ; lattered 


: : (t) Part 1. J. i. p. 9. = , strab. 1. xvii, p. 1 „Plin. 1. xxxvi © 1 F 
{x) De Scribend, Hitt p. 8 * 17 e, Tag 


Eigbt bundred thouſand crowns, ] quod in ea permiſerit Softrati Cnidii 
er 180, ooo I. flerling, a architecti ſtructuræ emen inſeriꝭ 
+ Magno anime Ptolemæi regis, Ps. ö 
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Hattered himſelf, ſerved only to difcover to future ages his 
mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity, + Gr „ 
Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they uſually dg 
in all places, luxury and Iicentiouſneſs; ſo that the Alexandrian 
voluptuouſneſs became a proverb'*. In this city arts and 
ſciences were alſo induſtriouſly cultivated, witneſs that ftately 
edifice, ſurnamed the Muſeum, where the literati uſed to meet, 
(nd were maintained at the publick expence ; and the famous 
library, which was augmented confiderably by Ptolemy Phila» 


delphus, and which, by the magnificence of the kings his 


ſucceſſors, at laſt contained ſeven hundred thouſand volumes: 
y) In Czſar's wars with the Alexandrians, part of this library, 
ſituate in the Bruchion) which conſiſted of four hundred- 

thouſand volumes, was unhappily conſumed by fire, a= 


— —P— | = — — —ͤ — mes 
„ IHCAND 
Of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
| EGYPTIANS. 


GYPT was ever conſidered. by all the ancients, as the 
2; moſt renowned ſchool for wiſdom and politicks, and the 
purce from whence moſt arts and ſciences were derived. This 


kingdom beſtowed its nobleſt labours and fineſt arts on the im- 


proving mankind ; and Greece was ſo ſenfible of this, that its 
moſt illuſtrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its 
it legiſlators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom 
it is needleſs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete 
their ſtudies, and draw from that fountain whatever was moſt 
rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God himſelf has 
iven this kingdom a glorious teſtimony, when praiſing Moſes, 
ſays of him, that (z) he avas learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Epyptians. | R . 
To give ſome idea of the manners and cuſtoms of Egypt, I 
ſhall confine myſelf principally to theſe particulars : Its kings 
and government; prieſts and religion; ſoldiers and war; 
ſciences, arts and trades. 5 
The reader mult not be ſurprized, if he ſometimes finds, in 
the cuſtoms I take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This 
"ans LE _ circumſtance 


| 6) Plut. in Cæſ. p. 731. Seneca de tranquill, anim, c. ix. (z) Acts vii. 22. 


* * Ne Alexandrinis quidem per- | + 4 quarter or diviſion of the city 
mittenda deliciis, Ruintil, * — 88 
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circumſtance is owing, either to the difference of countries and 


nations which did not always follow the ſame uſages; or to the 
different way of thinking of the hiſtorians whom I copy. 


oy 2 H A P, | & | | 
Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT. 


T HE Egyptians were the firſt people who rightly under- 


ſtood the rules of government. A nation ſo grave and 
ſerious immediately peceived, that the true end of politicks is, 
to make life eaſy, and a people happy. | | 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but according to (a) Diodo- 
rus, the Egyptian princes conducted themſelves in a different 
manner from what is uſually ſeen in other monarchies, Where 
the prince acknowledges no other rule of his actions, but his 
arbitrary will and pleaſure. Buthere, kings were under preater 
reſtraint from the laws, than their ſubje&s. They had ſome 
particular ones digeſted by a former monarch that compoſed 
part of thoſe books, which the Egyptians called ſacred. Thus 
every thing being ſettled by ancient cuſtom, they never ſought 
to live in a different way from their anceſtors. 

No ſlave or foreigner was admitted into the immediate ſer» 
vice of the prince ; ſuch a poſt was too important to be in- 
truſted to any perſons, except thoſe who were the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed by their birth, and had received the moſt excellent 
education; to the end that as they had the liberty of approach- 
ing the king's perſon, day and night, he might, from men ſo 
qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming the royal ma- 
jeſly; or have any ſentiments inſtilled into him, but ſuch as 
were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it 
is very rarely ſeen, that kings fly out into any vicious exceſs, 
unleſs thoſe who approach them approve their irregularities, or 
ſerve as inſtruments to their paſſions. = | 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the quality 
and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be prefcribed 
them (a thing cuſtomary in Egypt, the inhabitants of which. 
were all ſober, and whoſe air inſpired frugality) but even that 
all their hours, and almoſt every action, ſhould be under the 
regulation of the laws. : | 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is cleareſt, 
and the thoughts moſt unperplexed, they read the ſeveral letters 
they received; to form a more juſt and diſtin& idea of the 
afairs which were to come under their conſideration that ** F 


(a) _ l. . p. 63, &cz a 
/ 


} 
f 


i 
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As ſoon as they were dreſſed, they went to the daily ſicrifics 
performed in the temple; where, ſurrounded with their whole 

court, and the victims placed before the altar, they aſſiſted at 
| the prayer pronounced aloud by the high-prieſt, in which he 
| aſked of the gods, health and all other bleſſings for the king, 
becauſe he governed his people with clemency and juſtice, and 
made the laws of his kingdom the rule and ſtandard of his 
,aQtions. The high-prieſt entered into a long detail of his 
| vartues ; obſerving that he was religious to the gods, affable 
| to men, moderate, juſt, magnanimous, ſincere ; an enemy 
to falſhood; liberal; maſter of his paſſions ; puniſhing crimes 
with the utmoſt lenity, but boundleſs in rewarding merit. He 
next ſpoke of the faults which kings might be guilty of; but 
ſuppoſed at the ſame time, that they never committed any, 
except by ſurprize or ignorance; and fondet with imprecations 
| ſuch of their miniſters as gave them ill counſel, and ſuppreſſed 
or diſguiſed the truth. Such were the methods of conveying 
inſtruction to their kings. It was thought that rep;oaches 
would only ſour their tempers ; and that the moſt effectual me- 
| thod to inſpire them with virtue, would be to point out to 
them their duty in praiſes conformable to the ſenſe of the laws, 
and pronounced in a ſolemn manner before the gods. After 
the prayers and ſacrifice were ended, the counſels and actions 
of great men were read to the king out of the ſacred books, 
in order that he might govern his dominions according to their 
maxims, and maintain the laws which had made his prede- 
ceſſors and their ſubjects ſo happy. _ h 
I have already obſerved, that the quantity as well as quality 
of both eatables and liquids were preſcribed, by the laws, to the 
king : His table was covered with nothing but the moſt com- : 
mon meats ; -becauſe eating in Egypt was deſigned, not to ; 
tickle the palate, but to ſatisfy the cravings of nature. One 
would have concluded {obſerves the hiſtorian) that theſe rules 
had been laid down by ſome able phyſician, who was attentive 
only to the health of the prince, rather than by a legiſlator. 
= be ſame ſimplicity was ſeen in all other things; and we read 
fn (6) Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of its 
illars inſcribed with imprecations againſt that king, who firſt 
introduced profuſion and luxury into Egypt. 5 
Ihe principal duty of kings, and their moſt eflential function, 
is the adminiſtering juſtice to their ſubjects. Accordingly, the 
Kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately this duty; con- [ 
vinced that on this depended not only the eaſe and comfort of 1 
E 


the ſeveral individuals, but the happineſs of the ſtate; 3 
= | | would 


1 , * * * — 
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(i) De I6d, & Or. p. 254. 
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would be an herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, ſhould'the 


weak be unproteRed, and the powerful enabled by their riches 
- and credit, to commit crimes with impunity. . w 
Thirty judges were ſelected out of the principal cities, to 

form a body or aſſembly for judging the whole kingdom, The 


prince, in filling theſe vacancies, choſe ſuch as were moſt re- 
noyned for their honeſty ; and put At their head, him who was 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge and love of the laws, and 
was had in the moſt univerſal eſteem. By his bounty, they had 
revennes aſſigned them, to the end. that being freed from do- 
meſtick cares, they might devote their whole time to the exe- 


Tution of the laws. Thus honourably ſubſiſted by the gene- 


roſity of the prince, they adminiſtered juſtice gratuitouſſy to the 


people, who have a natural right to it; among whom it ought 
to have a free circulation, and, in ſome ſenſe, among the poor 
more than the rich, becauſe the latter find a ſupport. Within 
themſelves; whereas the very condition of the former expoſes 


them more. to injuries, and therefore calls louder for the pro- 
tection of the laws. To guard againſt ſurprize, affairs were 
tranſacted by writing in the aſſemblies of theſe judges. That 
ſpecies of eloquence (a falſe kind) was dreaded, which dazzles 
the mind, and moves the paſſions. ' Truth, could not be ex- 


preſſed with too much plainneſs, as it was to have the only 


ſway in judgments; becauſe in that alone the rich and poor, 
the powerful and weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to 


find relief and ſecurity, The preſident of this ſenate wore a 


collar of gold ſet with precious ſtones, at which hung a figure 
repreſented blind, this being called the emblem of truth. 
When the preſident put this collar on, it was underſtood as a 
Kgnal to enter upon bufineſs. He touched the party with. it, 
who was to gain his cauſe, and this was the form of paſſing 
ſentence. FJ ge eo ! 

[The moft excellent circumſtance in the laws of the Rgyp- 
tians,. was, that every individual, from his infancy, was nur- 
tured in the ſtricteſt obſervance of them. A new cuſtom in (c) 
Egypt was @ kind of miracle, All things there ran in the old 
channel; and .the exactneſs with which little matters were 


edhered to, preſerved thoſe of more importance; and indeed 


no nation ever preizryed their laws and cuſtoms longer than 
the Egyptians. I e 

Wilful murder was puniſhed with (4) death, whatever might 
be the condition of the murdered perſon, whether he was free- 


born or otherwiſe. In this the humanity and equity of the Egyp» 
tians was ſuperior to that of 13 Romans, who gave the maſter 
| Q 2. - 


V Q Lo J. : 3 1 
(e) Plut, in Tim, p. 656. (d) Diod. I. i. p. 70s 
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0 26 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
0 an abſolute power as to life and death over his ſlave. The 
5 emperor Adrian indeed aboliſhed this law; from an opinion, 
that an abuſe of this nature ought to be reformed, let its anti- 
i - quity or authority be ever ſo great. | | 
if (e) Perjury was alſo puniſnhed with death, becanſe that crime 
attacks both the gods, whoſe majeſty is trampled upon by in- 
| voking their name to a falſe oath; and men in breaking the 
t.rongeſt tie of human ſociety, viz. ſincerity and honeſty. 
The falſe accuſer was condemned to undergo the puniſh- 
ment, which the perſon accuſed was to have ſuffered, had the 
accuſation been proved. EO VL TEA SEES FE 50.0 5 fag 
g) He who had negleQed or refuſed to fave a man's life 
| when attacked, if it was in his power to aſſiſt him, was puniſhed 
j as rigorouſly as the aſſaſſin: But if the unfortunate perſon 
cc̃oulcqd not be ſuccoured, the offender was at leaſt to be im- 
* peached, and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this 
x Lind. Thus the ſubjects were a guard and protection to one 
another; and the whole body of the community united againſt 
the deſigns of the bad. 8 
() No man was allowed to be uſeleſs to the ſtate; but every 
man was obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a 
publick regiſter, that remained in the hands of the magiſtrate, 
and to annex his profeſſion, and in what manner he lived. If 
- ſach a one gave a falſe account of himſelf, he was immediately 
put to death. | ; 3 6 
(:) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of ſloth, 
- frauds, and chicane, king Aſychis made a very judicious law. 
{ The wiſeſt and beſt regulated fates, as Athens and Rome, ever 
ö found inſuperable diffieulties, in contriving a juſt medium, to 
| reſtrain, on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exaction 
of his loan; and on the other, the knavery of the debtor, 
| who refuſed or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt took a 
wir courſe on this occaſion ; and without doing any injury to 
the perſonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their families, 
| purſued the debtor with inceſſant fears of infamy from his diſ- 
: honeſty. No man was permitted to borrow money without 
pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which every 
Egyptian embalmed with great care; and kept reverentially 
in his houſe (as will be obſerved in the ſequel) and therefore 
might be eaſily moved from one place to another. But it 
was equally impious and infamous not to redeem ſoon ſo 
precious a. pledge; and he who died without having diſ- " 
„ | SETS gs charged : 
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charged this duty, was deprived of the cuſtomary honours 


'* Grecian legiſlators. They forbid, for inſtance, the taking 
ments of huſbandry employed by peaſants; judging it inhuman 


of diſcharging their debts, and getting their bread : But at 

the ſame ang they permitted the creditor to impriſon the 
e 

plements; which expoſed them to the ſame inconveniencies, 


lick emolument, and over whoſe perſon no private man has any 


- the woman, whether ſhe w 


% * 7 — 53 * 


1 r darkneſs into which ſuch nations as were moſt cele- 


marriage of brothers with their ſiſters, which was not only 
their gods, as had been the moſt anciently and univerſally 
nion, to reſign to them the moſt honourable ſeat. The Spartans 
the moſt - grateful of all men, ſhews that they were the beſt 
tude, the pleaſure of doing good remains ſo pure and engaging, 
De oa C 2 . that 
1. ii. c. 20. 


 * Thjs law put the whole ſepulcbre | father's ſepulchre or any other; and 
6 of tbe debtor into the paaver the cre- zobilft be lived, he vas not permitted 
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paid to the dead. | 


(4) Diodorus remarks an error committed by ſome of the 
.away (to ſatisfy debts) the horſes, ploughs, and other imple- 


to reduce, by this ſecurity, theſe poor men to an impoſſibility 


peaſants 'themſelves, who only were capable of uſing theſe im- 
and at the ſame time deprived the government of perſons who 
belonged, and are neceſſary, to it; who labour for the pub- 


right. It | 
| 69 Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priefts, who 
could marry but one woman. Whatever was the condition ot 
whe! e was free or a flave, her children were 
deemed free and legitimate. 125 


(„) One cuſtom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſhewed the 
rated for their wiſdom have been plunged ; and this was the 


authoriſed by the laws, but even, in ſome meaſure, was a part 
of their religion, from the example and practice of uch of 


adored in Egypt, that is, Oſiris and Iſis. | | 
(z) A very great reſpect was there paid to old age. The 
young were obliged to riſe up for the old, and on every occa- 


borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 


The virtue in the higheſt eſteem among the Egyptians, was 
gratitude. The glory which has been given them of being 


frmecof any nation, for ſocial life. Benefits are the band of 
concord both publick and private. He who acknowledges fa- 
yours, loves to do good to others; and in baniſhioWingrati- 


(k) Diod. I. i. Pe 71. (0) Idem, p- 72. () Idem, p. 22. (20 Herod. 
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ditor, wvho removed to his owun bouſe | to bury any perſon deſcended from bm. 

the body of the father : The debtor re- | Minde avtw izt) Trheulhoavri efvny 
fuſing to diſcharge bis obligation, was | Taping xupiges l n wndiva 
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perſons. | 


ſeveral ſciences. | 


28 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
that it is impoſſible fon a man to be inſenſible of it: But ns 


kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleaſing ſatis- 
faction, than that which was paid to their kings. Princes, 
whilk living, were by them honoured as fo many viſiþle repte- 
ſentations of the deity ; and after their death were mourned as 


the fathers of their country. Theſe ſentiments of reſpe& and 


tenderneſs proceeded from a ſtrong perſuaſion, that the divinity 
bimſelf had placed them upon the throne, as he diſtinguiſhed 
them ſo greatly from all other mortals; and that kings bore 


the moſt noble characteriſticks of the ſupreme Being, as the 


power and will of doing good to others were united jn their 


el & 7, oe 
C oncerning ihe PRIESTS and RELIGION of the 
5 | EGYPTIANS. 


TRI ESTS, in Egypt, held the ſecond rank to kings. 


They had great privileges and revenues ; their lands were 


exempted from all impoſts ; of which ſome traces are ſeen in 
- Geneſis, where it is faid, (o) Jeſeph made it a law over the land 


, Egypt, that Pharaoh ſhould have the fifth part, except the land 
of the priefts only, which became not Pharaot's, | | 
The prince uſually honoured them with a large ſhare in his 


confidence and government, becauſe they, of all his ſubjects, 


had received the beſt education, had acquired the greateſt 
knowledge, and were moſt ſtrongly attached to the king's 
perſon and the good of the public. They were at one and the 


ſame time the depoſitaries of religion and of the ſciences; and 
to this circumſtance was owing the great reſpe& which was paid 


them by the natives as well as foreigners, by whom they were 
alike conſulted upon the moſt ſacred things relating to I. 
myſteries of religion, and the moſt profound ſubjects in f 


9 

(p) The Egyptians pretend to be the firſt inſtitutors of feſ- 
tivals und proceſſions in honour of the gods. One feſtival was 
celebrated in the city of Bubaſte, whither perſons reſorted 
from all parts of Egypt, and upwards of ſeventy thouſand, 
beſides children, were ſeen at it. Another, ſurnamed the 
feaſt of the lights, was ſolemnized at Sais. All perſons, 
throughout Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to 
Iluminate their windows. | | | 


% Gen, leid. 26, (p) Herod 1, i. e. 60, 


» N 
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Different 
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nies relating to funerals. 


/ 


ſacrifices, wiz. the laying of hands upon the head. of the 
victim, loading it at the ſame time with imprecations; and 


Praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities 


which might threaten Egypt. Fs THE | 
(7) Ir is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favourite doc- 
trine of the Metempſycboſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. The 


Egyptians believed, that at the death of men, their ſouls 


tranſmigrated into other human bodies; and that, if they had 
been vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies of unclean or 


unhappy beaſts, to expiate in them their paſt tranſgreflions ; 


and that after a revolution of ſome centuries, they again ani- 
mated other human bodies, „ _ | 
The prieſts had the poſfeſſion of the ſacred books, which 


contained, at large, the principles of government, as well as 


the myſteries of divine worſhip. Both (3) were commonly in- 
volved in ſymbols and enigmas, which, under theſe veils, 
made truth more venerable, and excited more ſtrongly the 
curioſity of men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyp- 
tian ſanctuaries, with his finger upon his mouth, ſeemed to 


intimate, that myfteries were there incloſed, the Knowledge 
of which was revealed to very few. The ſphinxes, placed at 


the entrance of all temples, implied the ſame. It is very well 
known, that pyramids, obeliſks, pillars, ſtatues, in a word, 


all publick monuments, were uſually adorned with hiercgly- 


phicks, that is, with ſymbolical writings ; whether theſe were 


characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures of animals, which 


couched a hidden and. parabolical meaning. (z) Thus, by a 
hare, was ſignified a lively and piercing attention, becauſe 
this creature has a very delicate hearing. (2) The ſtatue cf 
a judge without hands, and with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
ſymbolized the duties of thoſe who were to exerciſe the judici- 
ary functions. | 1 „ 4 

It wonld require a volume to treat fully of the religion of 
the Egyptians. But I ſhall confine myſelf to two articles, 
which form the principal part of the Egyptian religion ; and 
theſe are the worſhip of the different deities, and the ceromo- 
3 | SECT. 


(g) Ibid, e. 39. 
(e) Plut — I, 


Y (r) Did. 1. i. p- 88, (s) Plut. de Ifid, & Oſir. p. 350 
iv. p. 670. («) Id. de Lid, p. 353 7 
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(4) Different animals were ſacrificed in different countries ; | 
but one common and general ceremony was obſerved in all 
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uch facrilege. (y) Kt was death for any perſon to 
theſe animals voluntarily ; and even a puniſhment was decreed 
againſt him, who ſhould have killed an ibis, or a cat, with or 


1 * | ; 
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SECT, I. Of the avorſhip of the various D E 17 1k 8. 


N EVER were any people more ſuperſtitious than the 


ö » 


.N Egyptians they had a great number of gods, of diffe- 


rent orders and degrees, which I ſhall omit, becauſe they he- 


Jong more to fable than to hiſtory. Among the reſt, two were 


univerfally adored in that country, and theſe were Ofiris and 


Iſis, which are thought to be the ſun and moon; and indeed 


the worſhip of thoſe planets gave riſe to idolatry, 


Befides theſe gods, the Egyptians worſhipped a great POE BIT 
der of beaſts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the 


crocodile, the ihis, the cat, &c. Many of theſe beaſts were 
the objects only of the ſuperſtition of ſome particular cities; 


their neighbours had the ſame animal gods in abomination. 


and whilſt a people worſhipped one ſpecies of animals as gods, 


This was the ſource ef the continual wars which were carried 


on between one city and another; and this was owing to the 
falſe policy of one of their kings, who, to deprive them of 


the opportunity and means of conſpiring againſt the ſtate, en- 
2 deavoured to amuſe them, by engaging them in religious con- 
z&ſts, I call this a falſe and miſtaken policy, becauſe it directly 


thwarts the true ſpirit of government, the aim of which is, 
to unite all its members in the ſtricteſt ties, and to make all its 


ſtrength conſiſt, in the perfect harmony of its ſeveral parts. 


Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. Among ur, ſays 


fr) Cicero, it is very common to ſee temples robbed, and ſtatues 
- "carried off ; but it was neuer known, that any perſon in Egypt 


ever abuſed u crecodile, an ibis, a cat; for its inhabitants would 
have ſuffered the mot exireme torments, rather than be guilty of 
vi harp of 


without deſign. (z) Diodorus relates an incident, to which 
he himſelf was an eye -witneſs, during his ſtay in Egypt. A 


Roman having inadvertently, and without deſign, killed a cat, 


the exaſperated populace ran to his houſe'; and neither the au- 
thority of the king, who immediately detached a body of his 
guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, could zelne the 
unfortunate criminal. And ſuch was the reverence which the 
Egyptians had for theſe animals, that in an extreme famine 
they choſe to eat one another, rather than feed upon their 
imagined deities. 


(x) De nat, Deor, . i, n. 82. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. v. n. 18. { v Herod, & 
11. c. 65. (z) Diod. I. i. pa 74, 75˙ ä | 
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(a) Of all theſe animals; the bull Apis, called Epaphus by 
the Greeks, was the moſt famous. agnificent temples were 


erected to him; extraordinary honours were paid him while he 


lived, and ftill greater after his death. Egypt went then into 
a general mourning. His obſequies were ſolemnized with ſuch. 
In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
the bull Apis dying of old age“, the funeral pomp, beſides 
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the ordinary expences, amounted to upwards of fifty thouſand - 


French crowns . After the laſt honours had been paid to the 
deceaſed pod, the next care was to provide him a ſucceſſor, 
and all Egypt was ſought thro* for that purpoſe. . He was 
known by certain ſigns, which diſtinguiſhed him from all other 
animals of that ſpecies; upon his forekead, was to be a white 
ſpot, in form of a creſcent; on his back, the figure of an 
eagle ; upon his tongue that of a beetle, As ſoon as he was 
found, meurning gave pace to joy ; and nothing was heard, 
in all parts of Egypt, but feſtivals and rejoicings. The-new 


god was brought to Memphis, to take poſſeſſion of his dignity, - 
and \þer- inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies. The 
readen Hill fi2d hereafter, that Cambyſes, at his return from 
his unfortunate expedition againſt Ethiopia, finding all the 


- 


Egyptians in tranſports of joy for their new god Apis, and 


- imagining that this was intended as an inſult upon his mis for- 


tunes, killed, in the firſt ſtarts of his fury, the young bull, 


who by that means had but a ſhort enjoyment of his divinity. 
It is plain, that the golden calf ſet up near mount Sinai by 
the Iſraelites, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an 


Imitation of the god Apis; as well as thoſe which were after- 
had reſided a conſiderable 


wards fet up by Jeroboam, (w 
time in Egypt) in the two extremities of the kingdom of Iſrael. 


The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenſe to ani- 


mals, carried their folly to ſuch an exceſs, as to aſcribe a di- 


vinity to the pulſe and roots of their gardens. For this they 


are ingenĩoufly reproaced by the ſatyriſt. 
1 Who has not heard where-. s realms are nam d, 
Mat monster gods her frantick ſons have fram'd ? 


(a) Herod, 1, iii, e. 27, &c. p. 76. Diod, I. i, Plin. I. viii, e. 46. 

* Pliny affirms, that he:wpas net al- | annos, merſumque in ſacerdotum 

Iowed to 725 a certain term years; | fonte- enecant. Nat, Hi. I. viii. e. 

and was drowned in the pries well. | 46. 

Non eſt fas eum certos vitæ excedere | + Above-112501, flerlings 

t Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bythinice, qualia demens 

i Agyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 71 
.*> _ - Pars hec; ills pavet ——_ ſerpentibus Ibin. 
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3 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
| Here Ibis gorg'd with wwell-grown ſerpents, there 


T he Crocodile commands religious fear © | 

here Memnon's flatue magick firings inſpire 

Fith vocal founds, that emulate the tyre ; | þ 
Aud T hebes, ſuch fate, are thy diſaſtrous turns I 
Moa proſtrate &er her pompous ruins mourns | 


A monkey-god, prodigious to be told ! 
Strikes the bebolder's eye with burniſb u gold: 
To godſoip here blue Triton's ſcaly berd, 
The river progeny is there preferr d.. 
T brough towns Diana's power neglected lies, 
» Where to ber dogs aſpiring temples riſe <. - 
And Hou d you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Nou d expiate the ſacrilegious crime. „ 
Religicus nations ſure, and bleft abodes, . » 
I bere ex*ry orchard is o'er-ran with gods. ery 7 855 
It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which boaſted its fuperiority 
above all others with regard to wiſdom: and learning, thus 
blindly abandon itſelf to the moſt groſs and ridiculous fuper- 
Nitions. Indeed, to read of animals and vile inſects, honour- 
ed with religious worſhip, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great care and at an extravagant expence * ; to read, that 
thoſe who murthered them were puniſhed with death; and that 
theſe animals were embalmed, and ſolemnly depoſited. in 
tombs, aſſigned them by the publick ; to hear, that this extra- 
vagance was carried to ſuch lengths, as that leeks and onions 
were acknowledged as deities; were invoked in neceſſity, and 
depended upon for ſuccour and protection; are exceſſes which 
we, at this diſtance of time, can ſcarce believe; and yet they 
Have the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, ſays (5) Lucian, 


Gee fo A cm ann A AcIoGn,vu wm a Do £2 a. fm wm af 


= . -* : > 1 
into a magnificent temple, every part of which glitters with ˖ 
gold and ſilver. Vou there look attentively for a god, and are f 
cheated with a ſtork, an ape, or a cat; a juſt emblem, adds { 
that author, of too many places, the maſters of which are far F 
from being the brighteſt ornaments of them. . { 
W | Several R 
L — I (5) Imag. t 
| Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magicz reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. - 
Illic cæruleos, hie piſcem fluminis, illic b 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & cape nefas violare, ae frangere morſu, 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hes naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! Juven, Satyr. xv 


* Diodorus affirms, thit in his time, | hundred thouſand crowns, or 22.500 J. 
- the expence amounted to no leſs than one | flerling. Lib, i, p. 76. | 
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by the Egyptians. © 

The firſt is drawn from the fabulous hiſtory. It is pretend- 
ed that the gods, in a rebellion. made againſt them by men, 
fled into Egypt, and there concealed themſelves under the 
form of different animals; and that this gave birth to the 


worſhip, which was afterwards paid to thoſe animals. 


The ſecond is taken from the benefit“ which theſe ſeveral 
animals procure to mankind : Oxen by their labour; ſheep 


by their wool and milk; dogs by their ſervice in hunting an 


guarding houſes, whence the god Anubis was repreſented with 


a dog's head: The ibis, a bird very much reſembling a ſtorx, 


was worſhipped, becauſe he put to flight the winged ſerpents, 
with which Egypt would otherwiſe have been grievouſly infeſt- 
ed; the crocodile an amphibious creature, that is, living alike' 
upon land and water, of a ſurpriſing ſtrength and ſize , was 
worſhipped, becauſe he defended Egypt from the incurſions of 


the wild Arabs; the ichneumon was adored, becauſe he pre- 
vented the too great increaſe of crocodiles, which might have 
proved deſtructive to Egypt. Now the little animal in queſtion. . 
does this ſervice to the country two ways. Firſt, -it watches 


the time when the crocodile is abſent, and breaks his eggs, 
but does not eat them. Secondly, when he ſleeps upon the 


banks of the Nile, (which he always does with his month 


open) this ſmall animal, which lies concealed in the mud, 
leaps at once into his mouth; gets down to his entrails, 
which he gnaws; then piercing his belly, the ſkin of which 
is very tender, he eſcapes with ſafety ; and thus, by his addreſs 
and ſubtilty, returns victorious over ſo terrible an animal. 
Philoſophers, not ſatisfied with reaſons, which were too trifling 
to account for ſuch ſtrange abſurdities as diſhonoured the hea- 
then ſyſtem, and at which themſelves ſecretly bluſhed ; have, 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſuppoſed a third reaſon 
for the worſhip which the Egyptians paid to animals; and 
declared, that it was not offered to the animals them- 
ſelves, but to the gods, of whom they are ſymbols. (4) Plu- 
tarch, in his treatiſe, where he examines profeſſedly the pre- 
tenſions of Ifis and Oſiris, the two moſt famous deities of 
the Egyptians, fays as follows. ** Philoſophers honour the 
“image of god wherever they find it, even in inanimate be- 
* ings, and conſequently more in thoſe which have life. We 
| . an 
(c) Diod. I. i. p. 77, &c. (d) P. 382. 
* Ipfi, qui irridentur Ægęyptii, | Deor. n. 101. 
nullam belluam nifi ob aliquam uti- 
litatem, quam ex ea caperent, conſe - is no mors. than 17 cabits in Lngth, |, 
Eraverunt, Cic, lib, i. De natura i. c. 16, 


(c) Several reaſons are given of the worſhip paid to animals 
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34 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
* are therefore to approve, not the worſhippers of theſe. ani- 
% mals, but thoſe who, by their means, aſcend to the deity ; 
«© they are to be conſidered as ſo many mirrors, which nature 
4 holds forth, and in which the ſupreme being diſplays him- 
* ſelf in a wonderful manner; or, as ſo many inſtruments, 
* which he makes uſe of to manifeft outwardly, his incom- 
«- prehenfible wiſdom. Should men therefore, for the em- 
4 belliſhing of ſtatues, amaſs together all the gold and pre- 
s cious ſtones in the world; the worſhip muſt not be referred 
* to the ſtatues, for the deity does not exiſt in colours artful- 
% Jy diſpoſed, nor in frail matter deſtitute of ſenſe and ma- 
* tion.” (e) Plutarch ſays in the ſame treatiſe, *<* that as the 
ſun and moon, heaven, earth, and the ſea, are common to. 
** all men, but have different names according to the difference 
of nations and languages; in like manner, though there is 


<e 

4. 

4 univerſe, and which has ſeveral ſubaltern miniſters under 
it; men give to this deity, which is the ſame, different 
names; and pay it different honours, according to the laws 
4 and cuſtoms of every country.“ 

But were theſe reflections which offer the moſt rational vin- 
gication poſſible, of idolatrous worſhip, ſufficient to cover the 
ridicule of it? Could it be called a raiſing of the divine attri- 
Þutes in a ſuitable manner, to direct the worſhipper to admire 
and ſeek for the image of them in beaſts of the moſt vile and 
eontemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ſerpents, and cats? Was. 
not this rather degrading and debaſing the deity, of whom, 
even the moſt ſtupid, uſually entertain a much greater and 
more auguſt idea: : | 


2 


However, theſe philoſophers were not always ſo juſt, as to 
aſcend from ſenſible beings to their inviſible author. The 
feriptures tell us, that theſe pretended ſages deſerved, on ac- 
count of their pride and ingratitude, to be (f) given over to a 
neprobate mind; and whilft they profeſſed themſelves wiſe, 10 be- 
come fools, for hawing changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fbur- 
Footed beaſts, and creeping things. To ſhew what man is when 
left to himſelf, God permitted that very nation which had 
Karried human wiſdom to its greateſt height, to be the theatre 
in which the moſt ridiculous and abſurd idolatry was. acted. 
And, on the other fide, to diſplay the almighty power of his 
grace, he converted the fruitful deſarts of Egypt into a terreſ- 
trial paradiſe; by peopling them, in the time appointed by 
bis providence, with numberleſs multitudes of illuſtrious her- 

1 | mits, 

(eh F. 377, V8. (H Rom. i. 2a, 25. ; 


but one deity, and one providence which governs the 
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mits, whoſe fervent piety, and rigorous penance, have done ſo 


were more numerous than its other inhabitants. The publick 


into the city; and thoſe who firſt received them, were obliged 


or THE EGYPTIANS...: 3. 


much honour to the Qhriſtian religion. I cannot forbear giving 
here a famous jnſtance of it; and I hope the reader Ball nc 
this kind of digreſſion. e 1 
(g) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, ſays Abbe Fleury 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, was the city of Ouytinchus, 
peopled with monks, both within and without, ſo that they 


edifices, and idol temples, had been converted into monaſte- 
ries, and theſe likewiſe were more in number than the private. 
houſes, 'The monks lodged even over the gates, and in the 
towers. The people had twelve churches to aſſemble in, ex- 
cluſive of the oratories belonging to the monaſteries. * There 
were twenty thouſand virgins and ten thouſand monks in this 
city, every part of which echoed night and day with the praiſes. 
of God. By order of the magiſtrates, centinels were poſted. 
at the gates, to take notice of all ſtrangers and poor who came. 


to provide them with all hoſpitable accommodations. 


sro r. II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Fun Ras. 


7 4 28 7 MG Un £ 
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Shall now give a conciſe account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians. 55 475 


+ 


The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations 
to the bodies of the dead; and the religious care taken to pro- 
vide ſepulchres for them, ſeem to inſinuate an univerſal per- 
ſuaſion, that bodies were lodged in ſepulchres merely as a de- 
poſit or truſt. | 8 2 
Me have already obſerved, in our mention of the pyramids, 
with what magnificence ſepulchres were built in Egypt; for 
beſides, that they were erected as ſo many ſacred monuments, 
deſtined to tranfmit to future times the memory of great princes; 
they were likewiſe. conſidered as the manfions where the 
body was to remain during a long ſucceſſion of ages: (S) 
Whereas common houſes were calle} inns, in which men were 
to abide only as travellers, and that during the courſe of a life 
which was too ſhort to engage their affections. | 
When any perſon in a family died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their uſual habits, and put on mourning ; and 
abſtained from baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. This 
mourning held forty. or ſeventy. days ;. probably according to 


the quality of the perſon... 
CS: = © Bodies 
2 Tom. V. N. 29, 26. — (5) Died, 1:3, PE. 47. 5 
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| v6 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS _ 
00) Bodies were embalmed three different ways. The moſt 
| 1. was beſtowed on perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank, 
and the æxpence amounted to a talent of ſilver, or three thou- 

ſand French livres. V 
_ (4) Many hands were employed in this ceremony. Some 
drew the brain through the noſtrils, by an inſtrument made 
For that purpoſe. Others emptied the bowels and inteſtines, 
by cutting a hole in the ſide, with an Ethiopian ſtone that was 
us ſharp as a razor; after which the cavities were filled with | 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation. 
(which was neceſſarily attended with ſome diſſections) ſeemed 
in ſome meaſure cruel and inhuman; the perſons employed 
- Med as ſoon as the operation was over, and were purſued with 
ſtones by the ſtanders-by. But thoſe who embalmed the body 
were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinna- 
mon, and all forts of ſpices. After a certain time, the body 
was ſwathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a 
Kind of very thin gum, and then cruſted them over with the 
molt exqurfite perfumes. By this means, it is faid, that the 
entire figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and 
the hairs on the lids and eye-brows, were preſerved in their 
natural perfection. The body thus embalmed, was delivered 
to the relations, who ſhut it up in a kind of open cheſt, fitted 
exactly to the ſize of the corpſe ; then they placed it upright. 
againſt the wall, either in fepulchres, (if they had any) or in. 
their houſes. "Theſe embalmed bodies are now what we call 
Mummies, which are ſtill brought from Egypt, and are found 
ain the cabinets of the curious. This ſhews the care which the 
Egyptians took of their dead. Their- gratitude to their de- 
ceafed relations was immortal. Children, by ſeeing the bo- 
dies of their anceſtors thus preſerved, recalled to mind thoſg 
virtues for which the publick had honoured them; and were 
excited to a love of thoſe laws which ſuch excellent perſons 
had left for their ſecurity. We find that part of theſe ceremo- 
nies were performed in the funeral honours done to Joſeph in 


t. CSG p OM Co, 7 
T have faid that the publick recognized the virtues of deceaſ- 
ed perſons, - becauſe that, before they could be admitted into 
the ſacred aſylum of the tomb, they underwent a ſolemn trial. 
And this circumſtance in the Egyptian funerals, 1s one of the 
moſt remarkable to be found in ancient hiſtory. 1 
It was a conſolation among the heathens, to a dying man, 
to leave a good name behind him; and they imagined — 
| | | is 


— 


| (i) Heros. I. ii. c. 8 5, &c. 55 (C) Did, I. i. p. 82. 
* About 137 l. 105. fle, ling. | | 
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2 OF THE EGYPTIANS. 37 
this is the only human bleſſing of which death cannot deprive 
us. But the Egyptians would not ſuffer praiſes to be beſtowed 
indiſcriminately on all deceaſed perſons. This honour was to 
be obtained only from the publick voice: The aſſembly of 
the judges met on the other ſide of a lake which they croſſed 
in a boat. He who ſat at the helm was called Charon, in the- 
Egyptian language; and this firſt gave the hint to Orpheus, 
who had been in Egypt, and after him, to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As ſoon as a man was 


dead, he was brought to his trial. The publick accuſer was 


heard. If he proved that the deceaſed had led a bad life, his 


memory was condemned, and he was deprived of burial. The 


people were affected with laws, which extended even beyond 


the grave; and every one, ſtruck with the diſgrace inflicted on 
the dead perſon, was afraid to reflect diſhonour on his own. 


memory, and that of his family. But if the deceaſed perſon 
was not convicted of any crime, he was interred in an honour- 
able manner. =, MI | | 

A ſtill more aſtoniſhing circumſtance, in this publick inqueſt 
upon the dead, was, that the throne itſelf was no protection 
from it. Kings were ſpared during their lives, becauſe the 
publick peace was concerned in this forbearance; but their 
quality did not exempt them from the judgment paſſed upon 


the dead, and even ſome of them were deprived of ſepultürg. 


This cuſtom was imitated by the Iſraelites. We ſee, in ſcrip- 
ture, that bad kings were not interred in the monuments of 
their anceſtors, This practice ſuggeſted to princes, that if 
their majeſty placed them out of the reach of mens judgment, 
while they were alive, they would at laſt be liable to it, 
when death ſhould reduce them to a level with their ſubjects. 
When therefore a favourable judgment was pronounced on 
a deceafed perſon, the next thing was to proceed to the cere- 
monies of interment. In his panegyrick, no mention was 


made of his birch, becauſe every Egyptian was deemed noble. 


No praiſes were confidered as juſt or true, but ſuch as related 


to the perſonal merit of the deceaſed. He was applauded for- 


having received an excellent education in his younger years ; 
and in his more advanced ape, for-baving cultivated piety 
towards the gods, juſtice towards men, gentleneſs, modeſty, 
moderation, and all other virtues which conſtitute the good 
e Then all the people ſhouted, and beſtowed the higheſt 


ogiums on the deceaſed, as one who would be received, for 


byer, into the ſociety of the virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 
To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it 
gnay not be amiſs to obſerve to young pupils, the different 
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38 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS | 
manners with which the bodies of the dead were treated: by the, 
ancients. Some, as we obſerved of the Egyptians, expoſed. 
them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus pre- 
ſerved them to after-ages. Others, as particularly the Ro- 
mans, burnt them on a funeral pile; > others again, laid; 
them in the earth. | 125 | 
he care to preſerve bodies without lodging them in tombs, 
appears injurious to human nature in general, and to thoſe 
perſons in particular for whom · this reſpe& is deſigned ; be- 
cauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretched ſtate and deformity ; 
fince whatever care may be taken, ſpectators ſee nothing but 
the melancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. 
The cuſtom of burning dead bodies has ſomething in it cruel 
and barbaraus, in deſtroying ſo haſtily the remains of perſons 
once dear to us. That of interment is certainly the moſt 
ancient and religious. It reſtores to the earth what had been 
taken from it; and prepares our belief of a ſecond reſtitution. 
2 ach bodies, from that duſt of which they were at ft 


| CHAP. II. 
Of the Egyptian SOLD 1 ER s ant War, — 


THE profeſſion of arms was in great repute among the 
I. Egyptians. After the ſacerdotal families, the moſt il. 
luſtrious, as with us, were thoſe devoted to a military life. 
They were not only diſtinguifhed by honours, but by ample 
liberalities. Every ſoldier was allowed an Aroura, that is, 
2 piece of arable land very near anſwering to half a French 
acre *, exempt from all tax or tribute. Beſides this privilege, 
each ſoldier received a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, 
two of fleſh, and a pint of wine 1. This allowance was 
ſafficient to ſupport part of their family. Such an indulgence- 
made them more affeQionate to the perſon of their prince, and 
the intereſts of their country, and more reſolute in the defence 
of both;; and as (%) Diodorus obſerves, it was thought 3 - 
5 ; CE | ent 
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4 (7) Lib. i. p. 67. 
'® Tevelve Aroures. An Egyptian | the etymology of the word dude, baws: 
HAroura was 10000 ſquare cubits, — of bf hauſtrum Laa py 
yn to three roeds; two perches, 55% Lueretius, lib, v, 51. others by hauſfus 
quare feet of our meaſure. Ia raugbt or ſup. Herodotus ſays, this 
Þ The Greek is, oho Tigoagts | allowance was given only to the twa: 
de pte, which. ſome bave made to | thouſand: guards, who attended annuals 
Spgnify a determinate quantity of wine, ly an the Kings, Libs ii. c. 168. 
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0 F THE EGYPTIANS. Ic 


fitent with good policy, and even common ſenſe, to commit - 


the defence of a country, to men who had no intereft in its 
preſervation. 5 
(in) Four hundred thouſand ſoldiers were kept in continual 
pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained; up in the exacteſt 


diſcipline. They were inured to the fatigues of war, by a 
ſevere and rigorous education. There is an art of forming the 


body as well as the mind. This art, loſt by our flath, was 
well known to the ancients, and eſpecially to the Egyptians. 


Foot, horſe, and chariot races, were performed in Egypt witb 


wonderful agility, and the world could not ſhew better horſe- 
men than the Egyptians: (a) The ſcripture in ſeveral places. 
ſpeaks advantageouſly of their cavalry. _ 1 255 12 
Military laws were eafily preſerved in Egypt, becauſe ſons 
received them from their fathers ; the profeſſion of war, as all 
others, being tranſmitted from father to ſon; - (s) Thoſe who, 
fled in battle, or diſcovered any figns of cowardice, were only. 
diſtinguiſhed by fome particular mark of ignominy ; it being 
thought more adviſeable to reſtrain them by motives of honour, 
than by the terrors of -puniſliment. refs 
But notwithſtanding this, I will not pretend to ſay, that the 
Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage to- 
have regular and well-paid troops; to have armies exerciſed 


in peace, and employed only in mock fights; it is war alone, 
and real combats; which form the ſoldier. Egypt loved peace, 


becauſe it loved juſtice, and maintained ſoldiers only for its 
fecurity, Its inhabitants, content with a country which. 
abounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams of - conqueſt. 


The W extended their reputation in a very different 
y ſending colonies into all parts of the world, and 
with them laws and politeneſs. They triumphed by the wiſ- 


manner, 


dom of their counſels, and the ſuperiority of their knowledge 3. 
and this empire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious 
to them, than that which is atchieved by arms and conqueſt. 
But nevertheleſs, Egypt has given birth to illuſtrious conque- 
rors, as will be obſerved hereafter, when we come to treat of 


* 
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LE CRAP, IF. 
1 54 Of their ARTS and SELENCESs. 


| T* E Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned ib 


to profitable ſpeculations. Their Mercuries filled E 
gypt with wonderful inventions, and left it almoſt ignorant of 
nothing 


(* Herod, l. ii. c. 164,268. (2) Cant. i. 8.-Iſa- xxxvi.- 9, (e Diod. p. 20. 
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40 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


nothing which could accompliſn the mind, or procure eaſe and 


happineſs. The diſcoverers of any uſeful invention received, 


both living and dead, rewards equal to their profitable labours. 
It is this conſecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and 
ſtamped them with a divine authority. The firſt libraries 
were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, inſpired the reader 
with an eager deſire to enter them, and dive into the 
ſecrets they contained. They were called the * office for the 
diſeaſes of the ſoul, and that very juſtly, becauſe the ſoul was 
there cured of ignorance, the moſt dangerous and the parent 
of all her maladies. e 0 
As their country was level, and the air of it always ſerene 
and unclouded, they were ſome of the firſt who obſerved the 
courſes of the planets. Theſe obſervations led them to regu- 
late the year + from the courſe of the ſun; for as Diodorus: 
obſerves, their year, from the moſt remote antiquity, was 


compoſed of three hundred fixty-five days and fix hours. To 


adjuſt the property of their lands, which were every year co- 
vered by the overflowing of the Nile, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to ſurveys; and this firſt taught them geometry, 
They were great obſervers of nature,. which, in a climate ſo 


ſerene, and under ſo intenſe a ſun, was vigorous and fruitful, 


By this ſtudy and application they invented qr improved the 
ſcience of phyſick. The fick were not 2 to the ar- 
bitrary will and caprice of the phyfician, He was obliged to 
follow fixed rules, which were. the obſervations of old and 
experienced practitioners, and written in the ſacred books. 
While theſe rules were obſerved, the phyſician was not an- 
ſwerable for the ſucceſs ; otherwiſe a miſcarriage coſt him his 
life. This law checked indeed the temerity of empiricks ; but 
then it might prevent new diſcoveries, and keep the art from 
_ attaining to its juſt perfection. Every phyſician, (p) if Hero- 
dotus may be credited, canfined his practice to the cure of one 
diſeaſe only ; one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and 


ſo on. 
What 


n (p) ; ji. C. 84. 0 
* Aux dc ialgetov. 5 will appear at fir fight by calculatin 
Þ+ It vill not ſeem ſurpriſing that the \ their intercalations, that thoſe who bf 


Egyptians, wwbo were the moſt ancient 
obſerwers of the celeftial moticns, ſhould 
| Bave arrived to this knowledge ; when 
it is confidered, thas the lunar year, 
made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans, 
though it appears ſo inconvenient and 
irregular, ſuppoſed nevertheleſs a know- | 
ledge of the ſolar year, ſuch as Diodorus 


divided the year in this manner, were 
net ignorant, that to three hundred fiæty- 
five days, ſome bours 4vere to be added, 


error lay, in the ſuppoſition, that only 


fix bours were wanting; whereas an 


addition of almoſt eleven minutes more 
was reguifues | 


Siculus aſcribes to the Egyptians, It | 


| 


to keep pace with the fun, Their only 


* 
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7 ' What we have ſaid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and 
1 that infinite number of obeliſks, temples, and palaces, whoſe 
4 precious remains ſtill ſtrike with admiration, and in which 
| were diſplayed, the magnificence of the princes who raiſed . 
or them, the Kin of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments 
* diffuſed over every part of them, and the juſt proportion and 


or beautiful ſymmetry of the parts in which their greateſt beauty 
i conſiſted ; works, in many of which the livelineſs of the co- 


my lours remain to this day, in ſpite of the rude hand of time, 
on which commonly deadens or deftroys them: All this, I ſay, 
ſhews the perfection to which architeQure, painting, ſculpture, 
* d all other arts, had arrived in Egypt , 
je and all othe „ had arrived in Egypft. | 
(2) The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that. 
- ſort of exerciſe, which did not contribute to invigorate the 


| body, or improve health; nor of muſick “, which they con- 
\ [Mt ſidered as an uſelefs and dangerous diverſion, and only fit to 


= enervate the mind. 

to | . * oy 5 

Fo: of 8 CHAP; . | 
ſo | Of HUS BAN DMB, SHEPHERDS, and 
= | £ Ari 

be: 1 5 | * „ | | 

5 (r) Uſbandmen, ſhepherds, and artificers, formed the 
OO II three claſſes of lower life in Egypt, but were never- 
id t'releſs had in very great eſteem, particularly huſbandmen and 
92 ſhepherds. The body politick requires a ſaperiority and ſub- 
w_ ordination of its ſeveral' members; for as in the natural body, 
18 the eye may be ſaid to hold the firſt rank, yet its luſtre does 
ut not dart contempt upon the feet, the hands, or even on thoſe 
= parts which are leſs honourable. In like manner, among tire 
= Egyptians, the prieſts, ſoldiers, and ſcholars were diſtinguiſh- 


& | ed by particular honours ; but all profeſſions, to the meaneſt, 
ant FF had their ſhare in the publick eſteem, becauſe the deſpiſing 
any man, whoſe labours, however mean, were uſeful to the 


at ſtate, was thought a crime. 

| A better eaſon than the foregoing, might have inſpired 
ng them at the firſt with theſe ſentiments of equity and modera- 
75 tion, which they ſo long preſerved. As they all deſcended 
oy- | from + Cham their common father, the memory of their 
d, origin occurring freſh to the minds of all in thoſe firft ages, 
xy 75 EE eſta- 
*> | (2) Diod, I. i. p. 73- (7) Diod. I. i, p. 67, 68. hg 
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42 MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
eſtabliſhed among them a kind of equality, and ſtamped, in their 


opinion, a nobility on every perſon derived from the common 


ſtock. Indeed the difference of conditions, and the contempt 
with which perſons of the loweſt rank are treated, are owing 
merely to the diſtance from the common root; which makes 


us forget that the meaneſt plebeian, when his deſcent is traced | 


back to the ſource, is equally noble with thoſe of the moſt 
elevated rank and titles. . | 
Be that as it will, no profeſſion in Egypt was conſidered as 


roveling or ſordid. By this means arts were raifed to their 


igheſt perfection. The honour which cheriſhed them mixed 
with every thought and care for their improvement. Every 


man had his way of life aſſigned him by the laws, and it was 


perpetuated from father to ſon. Two profeſſions at one time, 
or a change of that which a man was born to, were never al- 

lowed. By this means, men became more able and expert in 
employments which they had always exerciſed from their in- 
fancy; and every man adding his own experience to that of 
bis anceſtors, was more capable of attaining perfection in his 
particular art. Befides, this wholeſome initicution which had 
been eitabliſhed anciently throughout Egypt, extinguiſned all 
irregular ambition; and taught every man to fit down content- 
ed with his condition, without aſpiring to one more elevated, 
from intereſt, vain-glory, or levity. ; 


From this ſource flowed numberleſs inventions for the ine | 


provement of all the arts, and for rendering life more commo- 
dious, and trade more eaſy. I once could not believe that () 
Diodorus was in earneſt, in what he relates concerning t 
Egyptian induſtry, viz. that this people had found out a way, 
by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the fitting of 
the hen; but all modern travellers declare it to be a fact, 
which certainly is worthy our curioſity, and is ſaid to be prac- 
tiſed in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the Egyptians 
flow eggs in ovens, which are heated ſo temperately, and 
with fach juſt proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, 
that the chickens produced from theſe ovens are as ſtrong as 


thoſe which are hatched the natural way. The yy on of the | 


cember 


year proper for this operation is, from the end o 


to the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too violent in | 


the other months. During theſe four months, upwards of 
three hundred thouſand eggs are laid in theſe ovens, which, 
though they are not all ſucceſsful, they nevertheleſs produce 
vaſt numbers of fowls at an eaſy rate. The art lies in givin 
the ovens a juſt degree of heat, which muit not exceed a fixe 


00) Diod. I. 3. p. 67. 


proportion. 


OF THE EGYPTIANS. - a 
proportion. About ten days are beſtowed in heating theſe. 


ovens, and very near as much in hatching the eggs. It is 


very entertaining, ſay theſe travellers, to obſerve the hatching 


of theſe chickens, ſome of which ſhew at firſt nothing but their 


heads, others but half their bodies, and others again come 
quite out of the egg; theſe laſt, the moment they are hatch- 
ed, make their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a 


diverting ſpectacle. (r) Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, 


has collected the obſervations of other travellers on this ſub- 


jet, (2) Pliny likewiſe mentions it; but it appears, from 


him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed warm dung, 


not ovens to hatch eggs 


I have ſaid, that huſbandmen particularly, and thoſe who 
took care of flocks, were in great eſteem in Egypt, ſome parts 


of it excepted, where the latter were not ſuffered F, It was, 


indeed, to theſe two profeſſions that Egypt owed its riches and 
plenty. It is aſtoniſhing to reflect what advantages the Egyp- 


tians, by their art and labour, drew from a country of no 
great extent, but whoſe ſoil was made wonderfully fruitful by 


the inundations of the Nile, and the laborious induſtry of the 


inhabitants. 


It will be always fo with every kingdom, whoſe governors - 
direct all their actions to the publick welfare. The culture of 
lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an inexhauſtible 
fund of wealth in all countries, where, as in Egypt, theſe 
profitable callings are ſupported and encouraged by maxim 
of ſtate and policy: And we may con ſider it as a misfortune, 
that they are at preſent fallen into ſo general a diſeſteem; 
though it is from them that the moſt elevated ranks (as we 
eſteem them) are furniſhed not only with the neceflaries, but 
even the delights of life, ** For, /ays Abbe Fleury, in his. 


(e) Tom, II. p. 64. | (a) Lib. x. e. 54. 


* The words of Pliny referred to by | of the child Se bad then in ber womB; © 
Mr, Rollin are theſe. < Ah inde 75 and we ST ſays Pliny, that _—_ 
FA is probable « / 
co impoſita paleis igne modico fove- | Rollin may baue met with ſome other 


taſſe inventum, ut Ova in calido lo- | was not deceived. 


rentur homine verſante, pariterque | place in Pliny favourable to bis ſenti- 


& ſtato die illine erumperet fetus, | ment, though after ſome ſearch I canned -- 
1 5 


He ſpeaks of this invention as modern, 


and ſeems to refer it to the curiefity of f Hegberdi, in particular, bad a. 
Livia tbe mother of Tiberius Ceſar, | general ill name throughout Eg ypt as | 
who, defirous of having 4 male-child, | they bad thy care of ſo impure an animal. 
put an egg into ber boſom, and when | Herodotus (I. ii. c. 47.) tells us, that 


ſpe parted with it, delivered it to one of | they were not permitted to enter the 


ber Twomen to pre ſer ve the beat. This | Egyptian Temples, nor #vould any mans 


Pre made an augury to gueſs at the ſex | give them bis daugbter in marriage» 
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admirable work, Of the manners of the Iſraelites, where the 


Subjet I am upon is thoroughly examined, ** it is the peaſant who 


«© feeds the citizen, the magiſtrate, the gentleman, the eccle- | 


« fjaftick: And, whatever artifice and craft may be uſed to 


1 convert money into commodities, and theſe back again 


«-1nto' money; yet all muſt ultimately be owned to be re- 


, ceived from the products of the earth, and the animals 


4% which it ſuſtains and nouriſhes. - Nevertheleſs, When we 
*«- compare men's different ſtations of life together, we give 


* the loweſt place to the huſbandman : And with many 


<6, people a wealthy citizen enervated with ſloth, uſeleſs to 
« the publick, and void of all merit, has the preference, 
% merely becaufe he has more money, and lives a more eaſy 
« and delightful life: | | | | | 


Fut let us image to ourſelves a country where ſo great a 
66. difference is not made between the ſeveral conditions; 


«- where the life of a nobleman is not made to conſiſt in 
*© 1dleneſs and doing nothing, but in a careful preſervation of 
« his liberty; that is, in a due ſubjection to the laws and 
«© the-conftitution; by a man's ſubſiſting upon his eſtate with- 
* out any dependance, and being contented to enjoy a little 
e with liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean 


©: and baſe compliances :. A country, where ſloth, effeminacy, 


5 and the ignorance of things neceffary for life, are had in 


*, their. juſt contempt ; and where pleaſure is leſs valued than 


*: health and bodily ftrength : In ſuch a country, it will be 
«©, much more for a man's reputation to plough, and keep 
4 flocks, than to waſte all his hours in ſauntering from place 
6 to place, in gaming, and expenſive diverſions.” But we 
need not have recourſe to Plato's commonwealth for inſtances 


of men wha have led theſe uſeful - lives. It was thus that the 


greateſt part of mankind lived during near four thouſand years; 
and that not only the Iſraelites, but the Egyptians, the-Greeks, 
and the Romans, that is to ſay, nations the moſt civilized, 


and moſt renowned for arms and wiſdom. They all inculcate 


the regard which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle : One of which (without ſaying any thing 


of hemp and flax ſo neceſſary for our cloathing) ſupplies us, 


by corn, fruits, and pulſe, with not only a plentiful but de- 
licious nouriſhment; and the other, beſides its ſupply of ex- 
quiſite meats to cover our tables, almoſt alone gives life to ma- 
nufactures and trade, by the ſkins and ftuffs it furniſhes. 
Princes are commonly deſirous, and their intereſt certainly 


requires it, that the peaſant who, in a literal ſenſe, ſuſtains 


the 


Fg 


| 
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| out a great many triangular ſtalks, to the height of fix or ſeven 1 
Ys * . Py . 4 ; 4 L of TR 
; cubits. (5) The ancients writ at firſt upon palm leaves; next \, AM 
on the inſide of the bark of trees, from whence the word liber, 3 8 


the | | 

ho the heat and burden of the day, and pays ſo great a proportion 

le- of the national taxes, ſhould meet with favour and encourage- 

to ment. But the kind and good intentions of princes are too 

zin often defeated by the inſatiable and mercileſs avarice of thoſe 

re- who are appointed to collect their revenues. Hiſtory has 

als . tranſmitted to us a fine ſaying of Tiberius on this head. (x) 

we A prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute of 

ve the province, and, doubtleſs with the view of making his 

by court to the emperor, remitted to him a ſum much larger than 

to was cuſtomary; that prince, who in the beginning of his reign 

e, thought, or at leaſt ſpoke juſtly, anſwered, That it was bis 

ly den not to flay, but to ſhear his ſheep. © | . 

ou 5 SH HAF- Wh 

* n yy Of the Fer TiILITY of EGT PT, | 

- TNDER this head, I ſhall treat only of ſome plants po- l 
. culiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which it „ 
* produced. . 3 % +44 8% 1 *6 k 
5 Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which ſhoot ' * 


2 
tg SES 


- or book, is derived; after that, upon tables covered over with 

wax, on which the characters were impreſſed with an inftru- 

4 ment called Stylus, ſharp-pointed at one end to write with, 

5 And flat at the other, to efface what had been written; which 

1 gave occaſion to the following expreſſion of Horace. 

e Szpe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ digna legi ſint 

; Scripturuss Hat. x. ver. 78. 

, = turn your ſtyle, if you defire to wwrite 45 

L hinge that will bear a ſecond reading——— 

e The meaning of which is, that a good performance is not 

e to be expected without many corrections. At laſt the uſe of 

g paper + was introduced, and this was made of the bark of 

b Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were very 

M proper for writing; and this Papyrus was likewiſe called 

* Byblus. | N _ 

# ; „ Nondum a 0 „ 
() Diod. 1. Mi. p. 68. [) Plin. I. xiii. e. 11. ; 1 8 

* * KeipeoOal ps 7% wpicera, dx x' ax | which being laid on a table, and moifls 

8 not scha HU! Diod. I. lvii. | enced with the glutinaus . waters of be 

- 


+ The Papyrus was divided into thin | Nile, were afterwards preſſed togetherg 
Aale (into vobich it naturally parted) | and dried in the ſum 
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Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 


"Noverat. Luca * 

Memphis as yet kntw not to form in leaves © 5 8 

The wwatry Byblos. ; A 
_- Pliny calls it a wonderful invention “, ſo uſeful to life, that th 
It. preſerves the memory of great actions, and immortalizes | 
. thoſe who atchieved them. Varro aſcribes this invention to fr 


Alexander the Great, when he built Alexandria; but he had Ji 
only the merit of making paper more common, for the inven- Þ 
tion was of much greater antiquity. The ſame. Pliny. adds, 
that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, ſubſtituted- parchment in- 
ſtead of paper; in emulation of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
whoſe library he was ambitious to. excel by this invention, 
which carried the adyantage over paper. Parchment is the 
ſkin of a ſheep dreſſed and made fit to write upon. It was | 
called Pergamenum from Pergamus, whoſe kings had the 
-+bonour of the invention. All the ancient manuſcripts are ei- 
ther upon parchment, or vellum which is calf- ſæin, and a great 
deal finer than the common parchment. It is very curious to 
ſee white fine paper, wrought out of filthy rags picked up in 
the ſtreets. (z) The plant Papyrus was uſeful likewiſe for 
ſails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, Ec. | | 
Linum. Flax is a plant whoſe bark, full of fibres or ſtrings, 
- - Is uſeful in making fine linen. The method of making this 
linen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to ſuch perfection, 
- that the threads which were drawn out of them, were almoſt 
-. £00 ſinall for the obſervation of the ſharpeſt eye. Prieſts were 
always habited in linen, and never in woollen ; and not only | 
the prieſts, but all perſons of diſtinction generally wore linen 
clothes. This flax formed a conſiderable branch of the Egyp- 
tian trade, and great quantities of it were exported. into fo- Þ 
reign countries. The making of it employed a great number 
of hands, eſpecially of the women, as appears from that paſſage 
Of Iſaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought | 
of ſo terrible a kind, that it ſhould interrupt every kind of la- 
bour. (a) Moreover, tbey that work in fine flax, and they that 
duea ve network ſhall be confounded. We likewiſe find in ſcrip- 
ture, that one effect of the plague of hail, called down by (5) 
.- Moſes upon Egypt, was the deſtruction of all the flax which 
was then bolled. This ſtorm was in March. 
> 2 | By ſſus. 


(. x) Plin, 1. xir, c. 7 (a) Iſa. xiz. 9. (3) Exod, TOE | 


® Poftea promĩſcuè patuit uſus rei, | Chartæ uſu maxime humanitas con- 
qua conſtat immortalitas hominum, | ſtat in memetia. : | 


- 


* 


5 i 
o 


Lin a plaintive, and at the ſame time ſeditious tone, (e) all 
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Byſſas. (c) This was another kind of flax extremely fine 
and ſmall, which often received a purple dye. It was very 
dear; and none but rich and wealthy perſons could afford to 
wear it. Phny, who gives the firſt place to the Aſbeſton or 
Aſbeſtinum (i. e. the incombuſtible flax) places the Byſſus in 
the next rank; 
ladies. It appears from the holy ſcriptures that it was chiefly 


from Egypt cloth made of this fine flax was brought, (4) Fine 


inen evith broidered work from Egypt. 


I take no notice of the Lotus or Lote-tree, a plant in great 


_ requeſt with the Egyptians, and whoſe berries ſerved them in 
former times for bread. There was another Lotus in Africa, 


which gave its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters ; be- 
eauſe they lived apon the fruit of this tree, which had fo de- 
licious a taſte, if Homer may be credited, that it made the 


caters of it forget all the ſweets of their native country 1, as 


Ulyfles found to his coft in his return from Troy. 

In general, it may be ſaid, that the Egyptian pulſe and 
fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny 1 obſerves, have 
ſufficed ſingly for the nouriſhment of the inhabitants, ſuch was 
their excellent quality, and ſo great their plenty. And indeed 
working men lived then almoſt upon nothing elſe, as appears 
from thoſe who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Befides theſe rural riches, the Nile from its fiſh, and the 
fatneſs it gave to the ſoil for the feeding of cattle, furniſhed 
the tables of the Egyptians with the moſt exquiſite fiſh of 
every kind, and the moſt ſucculent fleſh. 'This it was which 
made the Iſraelites ſo deeply regret the loſs of Egypt, when 
they found themſelves in the dreary deſert. Who, ſay they 


give 


(e) Plin. ibid. © (4) Ezek. xxvii, 7. 
'* Proximus Byflino mulierum | A flax is now 


(e) Numb. xi. 4, 5. 
found out, which it 


and ſays, that it ſerved as an ornament to the 


Jam eſt etiam ¶ ſcilicet Linum ] quod 


ni magis, quam poſſent aquis. i. e. 


"TIES A gyptus'frugom 


maxime deliciis genito: inventum 


ignibus non abſumetur, vivum id 
vocant, ardenteſque in focis con- 
viviorum ex eo vidimus mappas, 
ſordibus exuſtis ſplendeſcentes ig- 


is ca living flax, and we bave 
ſeen table napkins of it glowing in the 
fires of our dining rooms; and receive 
ing a luftre and a cleanneſs' from 
flames, which na water could have 


F Tar N Gi AwTolo pay; pendia Kaprovs | 


O ir arayſtiha oday,g0ensy, 


a | Mh . 245 Are $ayay, voue A601TaL 
idem ſerti- |-poſſit, tanta eſt ciborum ex_herbis 


| given its 


Odyſſ. ix, ver. 94, 95. 
Ver. 102. 


oo dd vito hat. 


lifima, ſed ut prope ſola iis carere | abundantias Plips I. i, c, 23. 
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ive us fleſh to eat? We remember the fleſh which. we did eat is 
 #eggpi freely; the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, and the 
\ onions, and the garlick, (g) We ſat by the fleſb- pots, and we did 
tat bread to the full. 7 


But the great and matchleſs wealth of Egypt aroſe from its 


Torn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal famine, enabled it to 
_ ſupport all the neighbouring nations, as it particularly did 
under Joſeph's admininiſtration. In later ages it was the re- 


ſource and moſt certain granary of Rome and Conſtantinople. 


It is a well known flory, how a calumny raiſed againſt St. 


Athanafius, viz. of his having menaced Conftantinople, that 
for the future no more corn. ſhould be imported to it from 
Alexandria; incenſed the emperor Conftantine againſt that 
holy biſhop, becauſe he knew that his capital city could not 


_ Cubfiſt without the corn which was brought to it from Egypt. 


The ſame reaſon induced all the emperors of Rome to take fo 
great a care of Egypt, which they conſidered as the nurſing 


mother of the world's metropolis. _ 


Nevertheleſs, the ſame river which enabled this province to 
ſubſiſt the two moſt populous cities in the world, ſometimes 
reduced even Egypt itſelf to the moſt terrible famine: And it 


3s aſtoniſhing that Joſeph's wiſe foreſight, which in fruitful 
eee had made proviſion for ſeaſons of ſterility, ſhould not 


ve hinted to theſe ſo much boaſted politicians, a like care 


againſt the changes and inconſtancy of the Nile. Pliny, in 
his panegyrick upon Trajan, paints with wonderful ſtrength 


- the extremity to which that country was reduced by a famine, | 
under that prince's reign, and his generous relief of it. The 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to read here an extract of it, in | 
which a greater regard will be had to Pliny's thoughts, than | 


to his expreſſions... 


The Egyptians, ſays Pliny, who gloried that they needed] 
neither rain nor ſun to produce their corn, and who believed 
they might confidently conteſt the prize of plenty with the moſt 
fruitful countries of the world, were condemned to an unex- Þ 
pected drought, and a fatal ſterility ; from the greateſt part of 
their territories being deſerted and left unwatered by the Nile, 
whoſe inundation is the ſource and ſure ſtandard of their 
abundance. They then “ implored that aſſiſtance from their 
prince, which they uſed to expect only from their river. The Þ 


delay of their relief was no longer, than that which employ- 


ed a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome; and one 
E | would 


(g) Exod, xvi. 3. 


' Inundatione, id eft, ubertats regio fraudata, fis opem Cæſaris ipvos iÞ 
| Ait, vt ſolet nem ſuum. „ | > | 
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would have imagined, that this misfortune had befallen them 


only to diſtinguiſh with greater luſtre, the generofity and 


poodneſs of Cæſar. [t was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not ſubſiſt without proviſions drawn from 
Egypt. This vain and proud notion boaſted, that though it 
was conquered, it nevertheleſs fed its conquerors ; that, by 
means of its river, either abundance or ſcarcity were entirely 
in its diſpoſal, But we now have returned the Nile his own 
harveſts, and given him back the proviſions he ſent us. Let 
the Egyptians be then convinced, by their own experience, 
that they are not neceſſary to us, and are only our vaſſals. 
Let them know that their ſhips do not ſo much bring us the 
proviſion we ſtand in need of, as the tribute which they owe 
us. And let them never forget, that we can do without them, 
but that they can never do without us. This moſt fruitful 

rovince had been ruined, had it not wore the Roman chains. 


he Egyptians, in their ſovereign, had found a deliverer, and 


a father. Aſtoniſhed at the fight of their granaries, filled 
without any labour of their own, they were ar 4 loſs to know 
to whom they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The 
. famine of a people, at ſuch diſtance from us, and which was 
ſo ſpeedily topped, ſerved only to let them feel the advantage 


of living under our empire, The + Nile may, in other times, 


have diffuſed more plenty on Egypt, but never more glory 
upon us. May heaven, content with this proof of the people's 
eee and the prince's generoſity, reſtore for ever back to 
gypt its ancient fertility. | * 
Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and fooliſh 
pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, points 
out one of their moſt peculiar characteriſticks, and recalls to 
my mind a fine paſſage of Ezekiel, where God thus ſpeaks to 
Pharaoh, one of their kings, (+) Behold I am againſt thee, Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in the midſt of 
Bis rivers, which hath ſaid, My river is my own, and I have 
made it for myſelf. God perceived an inſupportable pride in 


the heart of this prince: A ſenſe of ſecurity and confidence 


in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely on the 


influences of heaven; as though the happy effects of this 
Rao 


A inun- 


1 () Esck. Axis. 3, 9 
* Percrebuerat antiquitas urbem | ſubs 0 ve) abundantia noſtra 
noſtram · niſi opibus Æęypti ali ſuſ- | vel fames eilet, Refudimus Nilo ſuas 


dentariqve non poſſe. Superbiebat ] cbpias. Recepit frumenta quie mifo- 


ventoſa & inſolens natio, quod vic - | rat, deportataſque meſſes revetit. 
torem quidem populum paſceret ta- | + Nilus /Egypto quidem ſæpe, ſed 


men, quodgue in ſuo flumine, in | glorie noſtræ nunquam largior fluxit 
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inundation had been owing to hothing but his own care and 


labour, or thoſe of his predeceſſors: The river is mine, and I 9 
„ 4 56900 TS Ha 1 5 - A 
Before I conclude this ſecond part of the manners of the 11 
Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to beſpeak the atten- E 
tion of my readers to different paſſages ſcattered in the hiſtory off 1 
Abraham, Jacob, Joſeph, and Moſes, which confirm and il- al 
luſtrate part of what we meet with in profane authors upon u 
this ſubject. They will there obſerve the perfect polity which If 
reigned in Egypt, both in the court and the reſt of the king- uf 
dom; the vigilance of the prince, who was informed of al! e 
tranſactions, had a regular council, a choſen number of mi- wy 
niſters, armies ever well maintained and diſciplined; and of 5 


every order of ſoldiery, horſe, foot, armed chariots; inten- 
dants in all the provinces; overſeers or guardians of the 
publick granaries; wiſe and exact diſpenſers of the corn 
lodged in them; a court compoſed of great officers of the 
crown, a captain of his guards, à cup-bearer, a maſter of his 
' pantry ; in a word, all things that compoſe a prince's houſhold, 
and conſtitute a magnificent court. (2) But above all theſe, 
the readers will admire the fear in which the threatnings of 
God were held, the inſpector of all actions, and the judge of 
kings themſelves ; and the horror the Egyptians had for adul- 
tery, which was acknowledged to be a crime of ſo heinous a 
nature, that it alone was capable of bringing deſtruction on a 
nation. FAN 7 - 


L 


PART tar HERD. 
The HISTORY J the KINGS V EGYPT. 


O part of ancient hiſtory is more obſcure or uncertain, | 
| than that of the firſt kings of Egypt. This proud 
nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobility, thought 
it glorious to loſe itſelf in an abyſs of infinite ages, as though 
it ſeemed to carry its pretenſions backward to eternity. (4) Þ 
According to its own hiſtorians, firſt, gods, and afterwards Þ 
demi- gods or heroes, governed it ſucceſſively, through a ſeries 
_of more than twenty thouſand years. But the abſurdity of 
this vain and fabulous claim, is eafily diſcovered. Fg | 
To gods, and wag Lv men ſucceeded as rulers or kings 


in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty dynaſties or BY « _ 
5 c 6 V | princi- + 5 
(% Gen; xii; 10% 26. (8) Dlod. I. i. p. 41. een, 


K l N GS OF EGYPT. "Fx 


principalities. This Manethon was an Egyptian bigb-prieſt, 


and keeper of the ſacred archives of Egypt, and had been 
inſtructed in the Grecian. learning: He wrote a hiſtory of 
Egypt, which he pretended to have extracted from the writ- 
ings of Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, preſerved in the 
archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew ap this hiſtory 
under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
If his thirty dynaſties are allowed to be ſucceſſive, they make 
up a ſeries of, time, of more than five thouſand three hundred 
years, to the reign of Alexander the Great; but this is a ma- 
nifeſt forgery. | Befides, we find in Eratoſthenes *, who was 
invited to Alexandria. by Ptolemy Evergetes, a catalogue of 
thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all different from thoſe of Ma- 
nethon. The clearing up of theſe difficulties has put the 
learned to a great dea Fof trouble and labour. The mot effec- 
tual way to reconcile ſuch contradictions, is, to ſuppoſe with 
almoſt all the modern writers upon this ſubje&, that the kings 
of theſe different dytiaſties,” did not reign ſucceſſively after one 
another, but many of them at the ſame time, and in different 
countries of Egypt. There were in Egypt four principal dy- 
naſties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. 
{ ſhall not here give my readers a lift of the kings, who have 
reigned in Egypt, moſt of whom are only tranſmitted to us 
by their names. I fhall only take notice of what ſeems to me 
moſt : proper, to give youth the neceſſary light into this part of 
hiſtory, for whoſe ſake principally I engaged in this undertak- 
ing; and I ſhall confine myſelf chiefly to the memoirs left us 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian 
ings, without even ſcrupulouſly preſerving the exactneſs of 


. ſucceſſion, inthe beginnings at leaſt, which are very obſcure ; 


or pretending to reconcile theſe two hiſtorians. | Their deſign, 
eſpecially that of Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exact 
ſeries of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out thoſe 
princes, whoſe: hiſtory appeared to them moſt important and 
inſtructive. I ſhall follow the ſame plan, and hope to be for- 
given, for not having involved either myſelf, or my readers, 
in a labyrinth of, almoſt inextricable difficulties, from which 
the moſt capable can ſcarce diſengage themſelves, when they 
pretend to follow. the ſeries of hiſtory, and reduce it to fixed 
and certain dates. - The curious may conſult the learned 1 
pieces, in which this ſubje& is treated in all its extent. 

os 8 I am 


As biftorie of Cyrene. ration of F. Tournemine, and Abbe 
T Sir John Marſham's Chronic, | Sevin, &c. 
Ca on. Father, Pen ron, the Diſſer- 
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I am to premiſe, that Herodotus, upon the credit of. the Gr 
Egyptian prieſts, whom he had conſulted, gives us a great mo 
number of oracles, and ſingular incidents, all which, though "1 
he relates them as ſo many facts, the judicious reader will Me 

_ e:fily difcover to be what they are, I mean fictions. Eg 
The ancient hiſtory of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and cer 

is naturally divided into three periode. oY 1 4 


The firſt begins with the eſtabliſhment of the Egyptian mo- Th 
narchy, by Menes or Miſraim, the ſon of (7) Cham, in the wh 
year of the world 1816; and ends with the deſtruction of that Th 
monarchy by Cambyſes, king of Perſia, in the year of the for 
world 3479. 'This firſt period contains 1663 years. 8955 : 0 

The ſecond period is intermixed with the Perſian and Gre- 
cian hiſtory, extended to the death of Alexander the Great, 
which happened in the year 3681, and conſequently includes 
202 years. 5 2 3 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy was 
formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, deſcendants F 

from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra the laſt queen of Þ 

Egypt in 3974, and this laſt comprehends 293 years. 
G I ſhall now treat only of the firſt period,” reſerving the two 


4 


others for the Æras to which they belong. 


The KN s ff E 1 PT. 25 


(in) M EN ES. Hiſtorians are ungnimouſly agreed, that 
[ Menes was the firſt king of Egypt. It is pretended, | 
and not without foundation, that he is the ſame with Miſraim, Þ 
the ſon of Cham. „%%% ᷑ 8 : 
Cham was the ſecond ſon of Noah. When the family of 
the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the tower 
of Babel, diſperſed themſelves into different countries, Cham 
retired to Africa, and it doubtleſs was he who, afterwards was 
' worſhipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. 
He had four children, (x) Chus, Mifraim, Phut, and Canaan. Þ 
Chus ſettled in Ethiopia, Miſraim in Egypt, which generally 
is called in ſcripture after his name, and by that of Cham 
his father; Phut took poſſeſſion of that part of Africa, which Þ 
lies weſtward of Egypt; and Canaan, of the country which] 
Has ſince bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 
ſamoÞeople, who are called almoſt always Phœnicians by the 

| 1238 Jͤ;ͤ·u s Lê» 
(1) Or Hem, () A. M. 1816. Ant. J. C. 2188. (n) Or Cuſb, Gen. x. 6. 
* The fantfets its od name Me f- teflimany of Plutarch, it was called 

rain remain to this day among the | Xnuhia, Chemia, by an eaſy corruption 
Ar abians, who call it Meſre; by the | of Chamia, and this for Cham or Ham. 
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Greeks, of which foreign name no reaſon can be given, any 
more than of the oblivion of the true one. = 

(o) Ireturn'to Mifratm. He ts agreed to be the ſame with 


Menes, whom all hiftorians declare to be the firſt king of 


Egypt, the inſtitutor of the worſhip of the gods, and of the 
ceremonies of the facrifices. | | 
- BusiR1s, ſome ages after him, built the famons city of 


Thebes, and' made it the ſeat of his empire. We have elſe- 


where taken notice of the wealth and magnificence of this city. 


This prince is not to be confounded with Buſiris, fo infamous 


for his cruelties. 2 | 
 Osymanpyas. (p) Diodorus gives a very particular de- 
ſcription of many magnificent edifices, raiſed by this king; 
one of which was adorned with ſculptures and paintings of ex- 
quiſite beauty, repreſenting his expedition againſt the Bactrians, 
4 people of Aſia, whom he had invaded with four hundred 
thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horfe. In another part of 
the edifice, was exhibited an aſſembly of the judges, whoſe 
preſident wore, on his breaſt; a picture of.truth, with her eyes 
ſhut, and himſelf ſurrounded with books; an emphatick em- 
blem, denoting that judges ought to be perfectly verſed in the 
laws, and impartial in the adminiſtration of them. | 

The king likewiſe was painted here, offering to the pods 
gold and filver, which he drew every year from the mines of 
Egypt, amounting to the ſum of ſixteen millions “. 

Not far from hence, was ſeen a magnificent library, the 
oldeſt mentioned in hiſtory. Its title or inſcfption on the front 
was, The office, or treaſury, for the diſeaſes of the ſoul. Near it 
were ftatues, reprefenting all the Egyptian gods, to each of 
whom the king made ſuitable offerings; by which he ſeemed 
to be deſfrous of informing poſterity, that his life and reien 
had been crowned with piety to the gods, and juſtice to men. 
His mauſoleum diſcovered an uncommon magnificence; it 
was encompaſſed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, 
and 365 cubits in circumference ; each of which ſhewed the 


filing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and the reſt of the pla- 


nets. (g) For ſo old as this king's reign, the Egyptians divid- 
ed the year into twelve months; each conſiſting of thirty days: 
to which they added every year five days and fix hours. Fhe 
ſpectator did not know which to admire moſt in this ſtately 
monument, whether the richneſs of its materials, or the genius 
and induſtry of the artiſts and workmen. | 
„ „ „% ole Deno⸗ 
| fo): Herod. I. il. p. 99. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. Diod. I. l. p. 44, 43. 
60 3 Sir Iſaac a Cbronolog y, 4 - OH ; RO II 
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1 HISTORY OF THE, 

(r) Ucnorevs, one of the ſucceſſors of Oſymandyas, built be; 

the city of Memphis. This city was 150 furlongs, or more 3 

than ſeven leagues in circumference, and ſtood at the 7 tas of pr 

the Delta, in that part where the Nile divides itſelf into ſeveral- pi 
branches or ſtreams. Southward from the city, he. raiſed a | 

very high mole. On the right and left he dug very deep moats me 

to receive the river. Theſe were faced with 3 and raiſed, Jol 

near the city, by ſtrong cauſeys; the whole deſigned to ſecure. aft 

the city from the Cn ations of the Nile, and the incurſions BY 4 

of the enemy. A city ſo advantageouſly ſituated, and fo 187 1 | 
fortified, that it was almoſt the 6 of the Nile, and, by this BF 

means, commanded the whole country, became ſoon the uſual Ho 
reſidence of the Egyptian kings. It: kept poſſeſſion of this 1 
honour, till it was forced to reſign it to Alexandria, built by Þ 5, 


Alexander the Great. | Es 
Moer1s. This king made the famous. lake, which went 
by his name, and whereof mention has been already made, 
(s) Egypt had long been govered by its native princes, when 
firangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycſos in the * 
language) from Arabia or Phenicia, invaded. and ſeized a 
great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis itſelf; but or 
Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes 
callied tij] the reign of Seſoſtris. Theſe foreign princes, go- 
- verned about 260 years. | 3 5 
% Under one of theſe princes, called Pharaoh in the ſcrip- 
ture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) Abraham ar- 
1ived there with his wife Sarah, who was expoſed to great 
hazard, on account of her exquiſite beauty, which reachin 
the prince's ear, ſhe was by him taken from Abraham, upon 
the ſuppoſition, that ſhe was not his wife, but only his ſiſter. 
(2) THETHMOs1s, or Amoſis, having expelled the Shepherd- 
kings, reigned in lower Egypt.  _ . * 
(x) Long after his reign, Joſeph was brought a flave into 
Egypt, by ſome Iſmaelitith merchants ; fold to Potiphar; and, 
by a ſeries of wonderful events, enjoyed the ſupreme authority, 
by his being raifed to the chief employment of the kingdom, 
I ſhall paſs over his biftory, as it is fo univerfally known. 
But muſt take notice of a remark of Fuſtin (the epitomizer of 
Trogus Pompeius (5), an excellent hiſtorian of the Auguſtan 


age) viz. that Joſeph: the youngelt of Jacob's children, whom 4 
his brethren, fired by envy, had fold to foreign merchants, 1511 
4 0 being * © 

DR | . ED | ta Foſ 

(r) Diod, p. 46. (s) A. M. 1920. Ant. J. C. 2084, (tr) A, M. 2084. magic 
Ant J C. 1920. Gen: xii. 10 20. () A. M. 2179. Ant. J. C. 3825+ ingen 
(x) A. M. 2276. Ant. J. C. 1728. (y) Lib. xxxvi, c. 2 8 +1 


* muni 


3 NUIN BAS ON KOYEPTHE : 1 
being endowed from heaven * with the interpretation of dreams, 
and a knowledge of futurity, preſerved, by his uncommon 
prudence, Egypt from the famine with which it was menaced, 
and was extremely careſſed by the king. 671 

(2) Jacob alſo went into Egypt with his whale family, which 
met with the kindeſt treatment from the Egyptians, whilſt 
Joſeph's important ſervices were freſn in their memories. But 
after his death, ſay the ſcriptures, (a) zhere aro/e up à new king, 
avhich knew not Foſephh. „ „ | 

(b) RaMESES-MIAMUN, according to archbiſhop Uſher, was 
the name of this king, who is called Pharaoh in ſcripture. 
He reigned fixty-fix years, and oppreſſed the Iſraelites in 2 
moit grievous manner. (c) He /et over them taſt-maſters, to afflitt 
them with their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh treajure- 
cities +,  Pithom and Raamſes—— and the Egyptians made the chil-' 
dren of 1jrael to ſerve with rigour, and they made their lives bitter 
wwvith hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner , 


| 
i 
7 
1 


n ſervice in the field; all their ſervice wherein they made them ſerve, 
in was with ripour. This king had two ſons, Amenophis and 
o Buſiris. N 1 
er (4) AERO EIS, the eldeſt, ſucceeded, him. He was the 
es Pharaoh, under whoſe reign the Iſraelites departed out of 
he Egypt, and who was. drowned ,in his paſſage through the 1 
Red- Sea. „ 7 | „ | ; 
p- (e) Father Tournemine makes Seſoſtris, of whom we ſhall F: 
Is ſpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raiſed the perſecution * 
at againſt the Iſraelites, and oppreſſed them with the moſt painful "Wo 
Ss [4 toils. This is exactly agrecable to the account given, by Dio- "8 
'n dorus, of this prince, who employed in his Egyptian works © 
only foreigners ; ſo that we may place the memorable event of n 
d- the paſſage of the Red-Sea, under his ſon Pheron ; and the i 
characteriſtick of impiety, aſcribed to him by Herodotus, greatly * | 0 
to ſtrengthens the probability of this conjecture. The plan 1 8 
d, have propoſed to follow in this hiftory, excuſes me from enter- Ho 
Y> ing into chronological diſcuſſions. N | th 
n. (f) Diodorus ſpeaking of the Red - Sea, has made one remark 
n. very worthy our obſervation; a tradition (ſays that hiſtorian) 
of Þ RE 3 M4 132. has 
. (2) A. M. 2298. Ant. J. C. 2706. (a) Exod: i. 3. (6) A. M. 2427, 
Ant. J. C. 1577. (c) Exod, i. 11, 13, 14. (d) A. M. 2493. Ant. J. C. 
S, 1511. (e) A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1491. (f) Lib. iii. p. 74. . 
18 * %uftin — this, gift of  heawen | to Preſerve, as in a flore-bouſe, the 
to Foſeph's ill in magical arts, Cum | corn, oil, and other products of Egypt. 
4 magicas ibi artes (Egypto ſc.) ſolerti | Vatab. 
LL ingen1o percepiſſet, &c, ; Ibis name bears à great reſemblance 
+ Heb, urbes theſaurorum 70 urbes | to Pharaob, ſo common to the Egyptian 
munitas. Tbeſe cities were appointed | kings, 
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has been tranſmitted through the whole nation, from father to 


ſon, for many ages, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up 


| the ſea, ſo that its bottom was ſeen ; and that a violent flow 
immediately after brought hack the waters to their former 


channel. It is evident, that the miraculous paſſage of Moſes, 
over the Red-Sea, is here hinted at; and I make this remark, 
purpoſely to admoniſh young ſtudents, not to flip over, in their 
peruſal of authors, theſe. precious remains of antiquity ; eſpe- 


cially when they bear, like this paſſage, any relation to re- 


ligion. | | 
- Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that Amenophis left two ſons, one 


called Seſothis or Seſoſtris, and the other Armais. The Greeks 


call him Belus, and his two fons Egyptus and Danaus. 


(g) Ses0sTR1S was not only one of the moſt powerful 
kings of Egypt, but one of the greateſt conquerors that anti- 


quity boaſts of. ES | $7 
His father, whether by inſpiration, caprice, or, as the 
Egyptians ſay, by the authority of an oracle, formed a defign 


of making his ſon a conqueror. This he ſet about after the 


Egyptian manner, that ts, in a great and noble way; all the 
male- children born the ſame day with Seſoſtris, were, by the 
king's order, brought to court. Here they were educated as 
if they had been his own children, with the ſame care be- 


ſtowed on Seſoſtris, with whom they were. lodged. He could 


not poſſibly have given him more faithful miniſters, or officers 
who more zealouſly defired the ſucceſs of his arms, 'The chief 
part of their education was, the inuring them, from their in- 


fancy, to a hard and laborious life, in order that they might 
one day be capable of ſuſtaining with eaſe the toils of war. 


They were never ſuffered to cat, till they had run, on foot or 
horſe-back, a conſiderable race. Hunting was their moſt 
common exerciſe. | . 
(5) lian remarks that Seſoſtris was taught by Mercury, 
who inſtructed him in politicks, and the arts of government. 
'This Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called Triſmegiſtus, 
i. e. thrice great. Egypt, his native country, owes to him the 
invention of almoſt, every art. The two books, which go 
nnZer his name, bear ſuch evident characters of novelty, that 
the forgery is no- longer doubted, There was another.Mer- 
cury, who alſo. was very famous amongſt the Egyptians, for 
his rare knowledge; and of much greater antiquity than him 
in queſtion. Jamblicus, a prieſt of Egypt, affirms, that it 
$5 5k, | | © was 


(g) Herod, I. ii. cap, 102, 110. Diod, I. i. p. 48, 54. (5) Ta robſua va 
ü ννν'̃ Lib. I2. Ce 4» EY 5 


> Fo 4 @ @ > @ — 0 


mh O 


3 


was cuſtomay with the Egyptians, to publiſh all new books or 
inventions under the name of Hermes or Mercury. - 
When Seſoftris was more advanced in years, his father ſent 


him againſt the Arabians, in order that by fighting againit 


them, he might acquire military knowledge. Here the young, 
prince learned to bear hunger and thirſt, and ſubdued a nation 
which till then had never been conquered. The youth. edu- 
cated with him, attended him in all his campaigns. 
Accuſtomed by this conqueſt to martial toils, he was next 


| ſent by his father to try his fortune weſtward. He invaded: 


Libya, and ſubdued the greateſt part of that vaſt continent. 
(:) SesosTRISs. In the time of this expedition, his father: 

died, and left him capable of attempting the greateſt enter- 

prizes, He formed no leſs a deſign than that of the conqueſt 


of the world, But before he left his kingdom, he had pro- 


vided for his domeſtick ſecurity; in winning the hearts of his 


ſubjects by his generoſity, juſtice, and a popular and obliging 


behaviour. He was no leſs ſtudious to) gain: the affection of 
his officers and ſoldiers, who were ever ready to ſnied the laſt 
drop of their blood in his ſervice; perſuaded that his enter- 
prizes would all be unſucceſsful, unleſs his army ſhould be 
attached to his perſon, by all the ties of eſteem, affection, and 
intereſt, He divided the country into thirty-fix governments 
(called Nomi) and beſtowed them on ons of merit, and 
the moſt approved fidelity. 175 „ 
In the mean time he made the requiſite preparations, levied 
forces, and headed them with officers of the greateſt bravery 
and reputation, that were taken:chiefly from among the youths 
who had been educated with him. He had ſeventeen hundred 
of theſe officers, who all were capable of inſpiring! his troops 
with reſolution, a love of diſcipline, and a zeal for the ſervice 
of their prince. His army conſiſted of ſix hundred thouſand 


foot, and: twenty-four thouſand horſe, beſides: twenty-ſeven | 


thouſand armed chariots... _ 
He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, ſituated to 


the ſouth: of Egypt. He made it tributary, and: obliged the b 


nations of it to furniſſi him annually with a certain quantity of 
ebony, ivory, and gold. 5 PRE ; | 
He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and ordering 
it to ſail:to the Red-Sea; made himſelf} maſter of the iſles and 
cities lying on the coaſts of that ſea. He himſelf heading his 
land army, over-ran and ſubdued Aſia with amazing rapidity,. 
and pierced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, and in 
after- times Alexander himſelf had ever done; for he ſubdued 
. D 5: 2 of ha the. 
(i) A. M. 2573. Ant. J. C. 1491. 
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58 HIS TFT ORT OF THE 

the countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as the 
Ocean. One may judge from hence how unable the more 
neighbouring countries were to refiſt him. The Scythians, as 
tar as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia were con- 
quered. He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Colchos, 
fituated to the eaft of the Black-Sea, where the Egyptian 


" Cuſtoms and manners have beer ever fince retained. Herodo- 


tus fam in Afra Minor, from one ſea to the other, monuments 
of his victories. | In feveral countries was read the following 
inſcription engraver on pillars : Se/ofris, king of kings, and lord 
6f lords, ſubdued this: tountry by the power of his arms. Such 
Pillars were found even in Thrace, and his empire extended 
from the Ganges to the Danube. In his expeditions, ſome 
nations bravely defended. their ,hberties, and others yielded 


them up without making the leaſt reſiſtance. This diſparity 


was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the monu- 
ments erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his victories, 
agreeably to the Egyptian practice. | Is 

The ſcareity of proviſions in Thrace ſtopped the progreſs of 
his conqueſts, and prevented his advancing farther in Europe. 
One remarkable circumſtance is obſerved in this conqueror, 
who never once thought, as- others had dane, of preſerving his 


' 2cquifitions3 but contenting,himſelf with the glory of having 


fabdued and deſpoiled- fo many nations; after having made 
wild havock up and down-the world for nine years, he con- 


ned bimfelf almoſt within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few 


neighbouring provinces exeepted; for we do not find any traces 
or footſteps of this; new empire, either under himſelf or his 
fuecefiors, » tix 6 2 | 4: 

He returned therefore laden with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed 
nations; dragging after him a numberleſs muliitude of cap- 


tives, and covered with greater glory than his predeceſſors; 


chat glory I mean which employs ſo many tongues and pens in 
its praiſe; which invades a great number of provinces in a 
hoſtile way, and is often productive of numberleſs calamities. 
He rewarded his officers and ſoldiers with a truly royal magni- 
gcence, in proportion to their rank and merit. He made it 
both his pleaſure and duty, to put the companions of his vic- 
tory in ſueh a condition as might enable them to enjoy, during 
the remainder of their days, a calm and eaſy repoſe, the juſt 
reward of their paſt-torls. | 1255 ti 

Wich rep ard to himſelfy for ever careful of his own repu- 


tation, and Kill more of making his power [advantageous to 


his fahjetts, he employed there poſe which peace allowed him, 


1s raiſing works that might contribute more to the — 
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of Egypt, than the immortalizing his name; works, in which 


the art and induſtry of the workman was more admired, than 
the immenſe ſums which had been expended on them. | 


An hundred famous temples, raiſed as ſo many monuments 


of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the firſt, 
as well as the molt illuſtrious teſtimonies of his victories ; and 
he took care to publiſh in the inſcriptions of them, that theſe 


mighty works had been compleated without the afliſtance of 
any of his ſubjets. He made it his glory io be tender of 


them, and to employ only captives in theſe monuments of his 
conqueſts. The ſcriptures take notice of ſomething like this, 
where they ſpeak of the buildings of Solomon“. But he was 


eſpecially ftudious of adorning and enriching the temple of | 


Vulcan at Pelufium, in acknowledgment of that god's ima- 
ginary protection of him, when, on his return from his expe. 
ditions, his brother had a deſign of deſtroying him, in tha 
city, with his wife and children, by ſetting fire to the apart. 
ment where he then lay. © Ds | 


* — = 
. 


His great work was, the raiſing, in every part of Egypt, a 
confiderable number of high banks or moles, on which new 
cities were built, in order for them to. be a ſecurity for men 
and beaſts, during the inundation of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the ſea, he cut, on both ſides « 
the river, a great number of canals, for the conventency o 
trade, and the conveying of proviſions ; and for the ſettling 
an eaſy correſpondence between ſuch cities as were moſt diſtant 
from one another. Beſides the advantages of traffick, Egypt 
was, by theſe canals, made inacceſſible to the cavalry of its 
enemies, which before had fo often haraſſed it, by repeated 
incurſions. 7 : | „„ 

He went farther : To ſecure Egypt from the inroads of its 
nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all che 
eaſtern coaft from Peluſium to Heliopolis, that is, fox upwards 
of ſeven leagues +. 8 | 


* * 


Seſoſtris might have been conſidered as one of the moſt, 


illaſtrious and moſt boaſted heroes of antiquity, had not the 


luſtre of his warlike actions, as well as his pacifick virtues, 
been tarniſhed by a thirſt of glory, and a blind fondneſs for 
his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a man. 
The kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at ſtated. 
times, to do homage to their victor, and pay him the appointed 
tribute. On every. other cccafion, he treated them with ſome 
humanity and generoſsty. But when he went to the tempfe, 
D 6 | or 
* 2 Chron, Fi. 9. But of the | ſerwants for bir work. 1 
aildren of Hrael did Solomon make no + 230 Rainy, about 18 males Engl, 
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60 HISTORY DF HE | 

or entered his'cipttal; he cauſed theſe princes, four abreaſt, 
to be harneſſed to his carr, inſtead of horſes; and valued him- 
ſelf upon his being thus drawn by the lords and ſovereigns of 
other nations. What I am moſt furprized at, is, that Piodorus 
ſhould rank this fooliſh and inhuman vanity, among the moſt 
ſhining actions of this prince. 3 a 
(4) Being grown blind in his old age, he diſpatched himſelf; 


after having reigned thirty-three years, and left his kingdom 


infinitely rich. His empire nevertheleſs did not xeach beyond 
the fourth generation. But there ſtill remained, ſo low as the 
reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which ſnewed the 
extent of Egypt under (I) Seſoſtris, and the immenſe tributes, 
which were paid to it *. N 
I now go back to ſome facts which ſhould have been men- 
tioned before, as they fell out in this period, but were omitted, 
in order that I might not break the read of the hiſtory, and 
therefore will now be only glanced at. | : : 
About the Ara in queſtion, the Egyptians ſettled themſelves. 
in divers parts of the earth. () The colony, which Cecrops, 
led out of Egypt, built twelve cities, or rather ſo many towns, 
of which he compoſed the kingdom of Athens. 


We obſerved, that the brother off Seſoftris, called by the 


Greeks Danaus, had formed a deſign to murder him, in his. 
return to Egypt, from his conqueſts. (x) But being defeated, 
in his horrid projett, he was obliged to fly. He thereupon: 
retired to. Peloponneſus, where he ke | | 

Argos, which had been founded about four hundred years be- 
fore, by Inachus. Es LP a nh 


(e) Bus1K15, brother of Amenophis, ſo, infamous among. 


the ancients for his cruelties, exerciſed. his tyranny at that 
time on the banks of the Nile; and barbarouſfly cut the throats. 


of all foreigners who landed in his country: This was probably 


during-the abfence of Seſoſtris. 


) About the ſame time, Cadmus brought from Syria into 


Greece, the invention, of letters. Some pretend, that theſe 
characters or letters were Egyptian, and that Cadmus himſelf: 
was a native of Egypt, and not of Pbœnicia; and the Egyp- 
tians, who aſcribe to themſelves the invention of every art, 
and boaſt a greater antiquity than any other nation, give to 
their Mercury the honour of inventing letters. Moſt of the 
OS | | ER learned 
Q Tacit, Ann, I. ii. c. 6o. (1) Tait. An. 1; ii. () A. M. 2448. 
(A M. 2530. (o) A. M. 25331. (p) A. M. 2549. rh! 
* Legebantur india gentibus tri- |. were read the tributes. impoſed on van- 
buta — haud minus magnifica quam-|-guifbed nations, <vbigh were not in- 
avnc vi Parthorum aut potentia Ra- Ferior to thoſe now paid ta the Parthjan. 
mana jubentur — inſcribed on pillars, | and Roman powers, 7 


eized upon the kingdom of 
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learned ® agree, that Cadmus carried the Phœnician or Syrian 
letters into Greece, and that thoſe letters were Hebraick; the 
Hebrews, as a ſmall nation, being comprehended under the- 

eneral name of Syrians. Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on the 
Ctcronicon of Euſebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and 
thoſe of the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their- 
original from the ancient Phœnician letters, which are the 
fame with the Samaritan, and were uſed by the Jews before 
the Babyloniſh captivity. Cadmus carried only ſixteen” letters 1 


into Greece, eight others. being added afterwards. 


I return to the hiſtory of the Egyptian kings, whom, I malt 
hereafter rank in the ſame order with Herodotus. 
(2) PHEroN ſucceeded Seſoſtris in his kingdom, but not in 


bis glory. (r) Herodotus relates but one action of his, which 


ſhews how greatly he had degenerated from the religious ſen 


timents of his father. In an extraordinary inundation of the 
Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince enraged at 
the wild havock which, was made by it, threw a javelin at the 


river, as if he intended thereby to chaſtiſe its inſolence; but 


was himſelf immediately puniſhed: for his impiety, if the biſ< | 


torian may be credited, with the loſs of light. 


(5) PROTEUS. Þ He was of Memphis, where in Herodo: 5 
tus's time, his temple was ſtill ſtanding, in which was a chapek 


dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It is conjectured that this. 
Venus was Helen. For, in 21 . of this monarch, 8 


p · 54+ 5 A. M. 2300. Ant. J. C: 1204 Herod. 1. ii, c. 112, vl” ts 
1 The. reader. may conſult, on this. 2 ſon of that Egyptian king, abo 
ſubje&, tæus learned diſſertations of Abbe | drowned in the Red · Sea, Whoſe, reign. 
Renaudot, inſerted in the. ſecond volume muſs conſequently, baue begun in the year- 

The hiſtory of. the academy, of in · of the. porld 2.523, and continued: till. 

criptions. the year 2 $47» Ance it lafed thirty- 

F The fixteen letter: brought by Cad- | three: years. Should ve allen ity 
mus into Greece, are a, B, 75 T, e, , | years to the reign of Pheron bis 2 
a, My A, 1, o, *, p, & r, u. Palar ere wou ak an interval of. above 
medes, at the fiege of Troy, i. e. up | true hundred years, betzozen.Pheron and 
wards of two. hundred and fifty years | Proteus, wwho, according to Herodotus, 
lower than Cadmus, added the four fol-. | ſucceeded immediately the firſt; fince Pro- 
l:wing, &; 0; ©, Xi and Simonides, 4 teus Itued at the time of the ſege of Trey; 
long time after, invented the four others, | which, according to Uſper, wwos. taken 
aamely, n, a, g. J. An. Mun. 2820. I know not wwhetber 

t 1 don't think myſe!f obliged to enter his almoſt- total filence on the E gyptian 
bere into a diſcuſſion, which would be kings after Seſeftris, wwas owing 70 big 
attended with very perplexing difficulties, | ſenſe of this difficulty. 1 ſuppofe'a long 
ſhould I pretend to reconcile the ſeries, or | interval to bave been between Pheron- 
Juccgſſien of the kings, as given by He ard Proteus: accordingly Diedorus. 
redetus, with the opinion of archbiſhop (lib. cliv.) Flis it up with a g 
Her. This laſt ſuppoſes, 4pith- a great | many ling; and the ſame muſt: be aid 
many other learned men, thas. 2 Tis.is 17 ſome of tbr falling Rings. 
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the Trojan, returning home with Helen, whom he bad ſtolen, 


was drove. by a ſtorm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called 
the Canopick ; and from thence was conducted to Proteus at 
Memphis, who reproached him in the ſtrongeſt terms for his 
baſe perfidy and guilt, in ftealing the wife of his hoſt, and 
with her all the effects in his houſe, He added, that the only 
reaſon why he did not puniſh him with death (as his crime de- 
ſerved) was, becauſe the Egyptians did not care to jmbrue 


their. hands in the blood of ſtrangers : That he would keep 
Helen with all the riches that were brought with her, in order 


to reſſore them to their owner: That as for himſelf (Paris) he 
muſt either quit his domintons in three days, or expect to be 
treated as an enemy. The king's order was obeyed. Paris con- 
tinued his voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was cloſely 
purſued by. the Grecian; army. The Greeks ſummoned the 
Trojans to ſurrender Helen, and with her, all the treaſures of 
which her. hufband had been plundered. The Trojans anfwered, 
that neither Helen, nor her, treaſures, were in their city. 
And indeed was it at all likely, fays Herodotus, that Priam, 
who was fo wiſe an old prince, ſhould chuſe to ſee his children 
and country deſtroyed before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks: the juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction they defired ? But 
it was to no, purpole for them to affirm with an oath, that 
Helen was got. in their city; the Greeks, being firmly perſuaded 

at they, were: trifled. with, perſiſted obſtinately in their un- 
belief. The deity, continues the ſame hiſtorian, being reſolved 
that the, Trojans, by che total deſtruction of their city, ſhould 


7 1A 7 - 


reach the affrighted world this lefſan.* : Tur on2aTCrIEs 


ARE AT FENDED. WITHAS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISHM ENTS 
FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. Menelaus, in his return from 
Troy, called at the court of king Proteus, who reſtqred him 
Helen with all her treaſure. Herodotus proves, from ſome 
paſſages in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not 
% „, 
RRAMYSINI TUS. The treaſury built by this king, Who 
who was the richeſt of all his predeceſſors, and his deſcent into 
Bell, as they are.related by (?) Herodotus, have ſo much the 
air of romance and fiction, that they deſerve no mention 
here. ws | ED 8 
Til the reign of this king, there had been ſome ſhadow, at 
jeaſt, of juſtice and moderation, in Egypt; but in the two 
fohowing reigns, violence and cruelty uſurped their place. 
P | 2 Cnrops 
(2) L. ii. c. 127, 123. e 
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K IN. GS OF EGYPT. 63 
(*) CROrs and Crunk ERus. Thefe two princes, who 
were truly brothers by the ſimilitude of their manners, ſeem 
to have ſtrove which of them ſhould diſtinguiſſ himſelf moſt, 
by a barefaced impiety towards the goo pi a barbarous in- 
humanity to men. Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother 
Cephrenus fifty-fix years after him. They kept the temples 


mut during the whole time of their Jong reigns ; and forbid 


the offering of facrifices under the ſevereſt penalties. On the 
other hand, they oppreſſed their ſubjects by employing. them 
in the moſt grievous and uſeleſs works; and facrificed the lives 
of numberleſs multitudes of men, merely to gratify a ſenſeleſs 
ambition, of immortalizing their names by edifices of an enor- 
mous magnitude, and a boundleſs expence, It is remarkable, 
that thoſe ſtately pyramids, which have ſo long been the ad- 
miration of the whole world, were the effect of the irreligion | 
and mercilefs cruelty of thoſe princes. 

(x) Mycsrinus. He was the ſon of Chione, but of a 
character oppoſite to that of his father. So far from walking 
in his ſteps, he deteſted his conduct, and, punſued quite 
different meaſures, He again opened the temples of the gods, 
reſtored the facrifices, did all. that lay in his power to comfort 
his ſubjects, and make them forget their paſt miſeries; and 
believed himſelf ſet over them for no other purpoſe but to ex- 


erciſe juſtice, and to make them taſte all the bleſſings of an 


uitable and, peaceful adminiftration. He heard their eem- 
plaints, dried their tears, eaſed their miſery, and thought him, 
ſelf not ſo much the maſter as the father of his people. This 
procured him the love of them all. Egypt zefounded with his 
praiſes, and his name commaneed veneration in all places. | 

One would naturally have concluded, that ſo prudent and 
humane a conduct muſt have drawn down. on Mycerinus- the 
protection of the gods. But it happened far otherwiſe. His 
misfortunes began from the death ef a darling and only 
daughter, in w a his whole felicity conſiſted. He ordered 
extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, which were 
ſtill continued in Herodotus's time. This hiſtoriam informs 
us, that in the city of Sais, exquiſite odours were burnt, i im 
the day-time, at the tomb of this princeſs; and that it was 


illuminated with. a lamp by night. 


He was told by an oracle, that his reign would continue dur 
ſever years. And as he complained of this ro the gods, in 


enquiring the reaſon, why ſo long and proſperous a reign had 
been W his father and uncle, who were equally crueh 
and 


() Herod, I. H. c. 124, 128. Diod, I i. p. 57+ Ces En 1b 
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64 ni FES TORT OT THE 
and impious ; whilſt his own, which he had endeavoured ſo 
Earefully to render as equitable and mild as it was poſſible for 
Kim to do, ſhould be fo ſhort and unhappy ; he was anſwered, 
that theſe were the very cauſes of it, it being the will of the 
Zods, to oppreſs and afflict Egypt, during the ſpace of 150 
years,. as a puniſhment for its crimes; and that his reign, 
which was appointed like thoſe of the preceding monarchs to 
be of fifty years continuance, was ſhortened on account of 
His'too great lenity. Mycerinus likewiſe built a pyramid, but 
much inferior in dimenſions to that of his father. 


) Asycnis. Fe enacted the law relating to loans, which 


forbid a ſon to borrow money, without giving the dead body 
of his father by way of ſecurity for it. The Yaw added, that 
in caſe the ſon took no care to redeem his father's body, by 
reſtoring the loan, both himſelf and his children ſhould be 
deprived for ever of the rights of ſepulture. | 5 
© He valued himſelf for having ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors, 
by the building a. pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this 
king was to be credited, than any hitherto ſeen. The follow- 
ing inſeription, by its founder's order, was engraved upon it. 
ComPane ME NOT WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE 3 
Wien I as MUCH. EXCELL AS JUPITER: DOES ALL THE 
nz cops 8 F e 
If we ſuppoſe the fix preceding reigns (the exact duration 
of ſome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) to have continued 


one hundred and ſeventy! years, there will remain an interval 


df near three hundred years, to the reign of Sabachus the 


Ethiopian. In. this interval T ſtrall place a few circumſtances. 


elated e e rakes 1 Sh LON 
(=) Pranaon, king of Egypt, gives his daughter in mar- 


kiage to Solomon king of Iſrael ; who received her in that part 


_ 


of Jeruſalem, called che city of David, till he had built her 
Srskch or Shiſhak; otherwiſe called Seſbnchis. 


ta) It was to him, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath. 


of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt 
till Solomon's death, and then returned to Jeruſalem, when, 


| n at the head of the rebels, he won from Reho- 
0 


am the ſon of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared 


| „% This 

(y) Herod, I. ii. e. 136. () A. M. 2997. Ant. J. C. 1013. 1 Kings 
Hi. 1. (a) A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978. 1 Kings xi 40. and e. wii.. 
- *S The remainder of the inſeription, 
as we find. it in. Rerodotus, js — for 
men piunging long poles down to the 
bottom of the lake, drew bricks | 


this form. 


(Nies efevrar) out of the mud 
which ſtuck to them, and gave me 
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KINGS OF EGTYTEFER = 
This Seſach, in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, 

marched againſt Jeruſalem, becaufe the Jews had tranſgreſſed 

againſt the Lord. (3) He came with twelve hundred chariots . * 

of war, and ſixty thouſand horſe. He had braught aumberleſs 
multitudes of people, who were all“ Libyans, Troglodytes, 

and Ethiopians. He ſeized upon all the ſtrongeſt cities of Ju- 

dah, and advanced as far as Jeruſalem. Then the king, and 

the princes of Iſrael, having humbled themſelves and aſked the 
protection of the God of Ifrael; he told them, by his prophet . 

* Shemaiah, that he would not, becauſe they humbled themſelves, © 

5 deſtroy them all as they had deſerved ; but that they ſhould ; 
be the ſervants of Seſach: in order that they might know the 
difference of his /ervice, and the ſervice of the kingdoms of the Þ - 

country. Seſach retired from Jeruſalem, after having plundered | 

the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, and of the king's., 
houſe ; he carried off every thing with him, and even al/o the - 

zoo fields of gold which Solomon had made. _ 3 

(c) ZERAH, king of Ethiopia, and doubtleſs of Egypt 

at the ſame time, made war upon Aſa king of Judah. His 

army conſiſted of a million of men, and three hundred chariots / 

of war. Aſa marched againſt him, and drawing up his army 

in order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom he ſerved: 
„Lord, ſays he, it is nothing for thee to help whether with... 

„ many, or with them that have no power. Help us, O 
Lord. our God, for we reſt on thee, and in thy name we go 

þ te againſt this multitude ; O Lord, thou art our God, let not 
„ man prevail againft thee.” A prayer offered up with ſuch. 
„ ſtrong faith was heard. God ſtruck the Ethiopians with ter- 
ror ; they fled, and all were irrecoverably defeated, being 
deſtroyed before the Lord, and before his hoſt. 5 

3 (A) Anys1s, He was blind, and under his reign _ 
; Sag Achs, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an 
oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it. He reigned with great clemency and juſtice. 

L Inſtead of putting to Fad fuch e as had been ſen- 
t tenced to die by the judges, he made them repair the cauſeys, 
> on which the reſpective cities, to which they belonged, were, 
- ſituated, He built ſeveral magnificent temples, and among, 
the reſt, one in the city of Bubaſte, of which Herodotys gives 
a long and elegant defcription. After a reign of fifty years, 
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66 | HI 8 T O R VL OF & H . 
which was the, time: apppinted by the oracle, he retired volun- 
tarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; and left the throne of 


Egypt to Anyſis, who, during this time, had concealed him 


in the fens. (e) It is believed that this Sabachus was the 


ſame with SO, whoſe. aid was implored by Hoſhea king of 
Iſtael, againſt Shalmanaſer king of Aſſy ria. | 


' SETHS0N,, He rejgned fourteen years. | 
He is the fame with Sevechus, the ſon of Sabacon or 
Sual the Ethiopian, who;reipned ſo long over Egypt. This 
prince, ſo far from diſcharging the functions of a king, was 
ambitious of thoſe pf ,a prieſt; he cauſing himſelf to be con- 
ſecrated high-prieft of Vulcan. Abandoning himſelf entirely 
to ſuperſtition, he neglected to defend his kingdom by force of 
arms; paying no regard to military men, from a firm perſua- 
fion that he ſhould never have occaſion for their aſſiſtance; he 
therefore was ſo far from endeavouring to gain their affections, 


that he deprived them of their privileges, and even diſpoſſeſſed 5 


them of ſuch lands, as his predeceſſors had given them. 

He was ſoon made ſenfible of their reſentment in a war that 
broke out ſuddenly, and from which he delivered himſelf ſolely 
by a miraculous protection, if Herodotus, may be credited, 
who intermixes his aceount of this war with a great many 
fabulous particulars. Sennacharib (ſo Herodotus calls this 


prince). king, of the Arahians and Aſſyrians, having entered 
0 t with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers and ſoldiers. 
refuſed, to march againſt him. The high · prieſt of Vulcan, 


being thus reduced to the greateſt extremity, had recourſe to 


his god, who bid him not. deſpond, but march courageouſiy 
againſt the enemy with the few ſoldiers he could raiſe. Sethon 


yed the god. A ſmall number of merchants, artificers, 
and others who were the dregs of the populace, joined him; 
and with this handful of men, he marched to Peluſium, where 
Sennacharib had pitched his camp. The night following, a 
prodigious multitude. of, rats entered the enemy's camp, and 
gnawing to pieces all their bow-ſtrings and the thongs of their 


ſhields, rendered-them incapable of making the leaft defence. 


Being diſarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly; and 
they retreated with the loſs of a great part of their forces. 
Sethon, when he returged home, ordered a ſtatue of himſelf 


to be ſet up in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right. 


hand a rat, and theſe words iſſuing out of his mouth; LET 
THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO RBVEZENCEH THE 
GODS *. | is 
„ | Te 
(e) A. M. 3279. Ant. J. C. 725, 2 Kings xvii. 4. 
Ant. J. C. 719. . 
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RINGS OF EGYPE, 67 

It is very obvious that this ſtory, as related here from Hero- 
dotus, is an alteration of that which is told. in the ſecend book 
of Kings. (g) We there ſee, that Sennacharib king of the 
Aſſyrians, having fubdued all the neighbouring nations, and 
ſeized upon, all the cities of Judah, reſolved: to befege Heze-. 
kiah in Jeruſalem his capital city. The miniſters of this holy 


king, in ſpight of his oppoſition, and the remonſtrances of 


the prophet Iſaiah, who promiſed them, in God's - name, a, 
ſure and certain protection, provided they would truſt in him 
only, ſent ſecretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for ſuccour. 
Their armies being united, marched to the relief of Jeruſalem 
at the time appointed, and were met and yanquifhed by the, 
Aſſyrian in a pitched battle. He purſued them into Egypt, 
and entirely laid waſte the country. At his return from thence, 
the very night before he was to have given a general aſſault 
to Jeruſalem, which then ſeemed loſt to all hopes, the deſtroy- 
ing angel made dreadful havock in the camp of the. Aſſy- 
rians; deſtroyed an hundred fourſcore and five thoufand men, 
by fire and ſword ; and proyed evidently, that they had great. 
reaſon to rely, as Hezekiak had done, on the promiſe A 
God of Iſrael. 3 | 
This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable to 
the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to their own ad- 
vantage, by diſguiſing and corrupting the circumſtances of it. 


Nevertheleſs the footſteps of this hiſtory, though ſo much de- 


faced, onght yet to be highly valued, as coming from an hiſ- 
torian of fo great antiquity and anthority as Herodotus, 
The prophet Iſarak had foretold, at feveral times, that this 
expediton of the Egyptians, which had been concerted, ſeem- 
ingly, with ſach prudence, conducted with the greateſt Kill, 
and in which the forces of two powerful empires were united, 
in order to relieve the Jews,. would not only be of no ſervice 
to Feruſalem, but even deſtraftive to Egypt itſe!f, whoſe 
ſtrongeſt cities would be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages 


and ſexes led into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, zcth, goth, _ 


3iſt, Fc, chapters of the ſecond book of Kings. 


It was doubtleſs in this period, that the ruin of the famous, 
city No-Amon * ſpoken of by the prophet Nahum, happened. 
| | 5 That 

(x). C ene + ju 13 71n 3 1 

* The Vulgate calls. that city Alex- | named Dicſpalii. Indeed, the Egyptian 
andria, to which the Hebrew. gives th Amon is the ſame with FJapiter. But 
name of No- Amon ; becauſe Alexandria | Thebes is not the place where Alexandria 
was afterwards built in the place where | was fince built, Perbaps there was 


this flood. Dean Prideaux, after Bo- | another city there, which alfo was called 
chart, thinks that it was Thebes ſur- | No» Amon, | 1 
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offer his bation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl,” ſhould gain 


_ HISTORY DF THE 3 

That prophet ſays, (5) that he was carried away—that Ber 
young children avere dajbed in pieces at the top of all the ſtreets — 
that the enemy caft lots for her honourable men, and that all her 
great men were bound in chains. He obſerves, that all theſe 
misfortunes befel that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia were her 
firength ; which ſeems to refer clearly enough to the time of 
which we are here ſpeaking, when Tharaca and Sethon had 


united their forces. However, this opinion is not without ſome 


difficulties, and is contradicted by ſome learned men. It 
7 551 oe mes to have hinted it to the reader. f 

(i) Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian prieſts computed, 
three hundred and forty-one generations of men; which make 


eleven thouſand three hundred and forty years; allowing three 


. to an hundred years. They counted the like num- 
ber of prieſts and kings. The latter, whether gods or men, 
had ſucceeded one another without interruption; under the 


name of Piromis, an Egyptian word ſignifying good and 


virtuous. The Egyptian prieſts fnewed Herodotus three hun- 
dred and forty-one wooden coloſſal ſtatues of theſe Piromis, all 
ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly of the 
5 , to loſe themſelves as it were in a remote antiquity > 
to v | 2 9 


— 


ich no other people pretended. 
(O TranraAca. | 


He it was who, joined Sethon, with an 


Ethiopian army, to relieve Jeruſalem. After the 'deatH' of 
* Sethon, who had ſat fourteen years on the throne, Tharaca 


aſcended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the laſt 
Ethiopian king who reigned Fo ZT. OR. 
After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree about 
the ſucceſſion, were two years in a ſtate of anarchy, during 
Which there were great diſorders and confuſions among them. 
„ie 
(1) At laſt, twelve of the principal noblemen, conſpiring 
together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided it into ſo many 
arts, It was agreed by them, that each ſhould govern his 


own diſtrict with equal power and authority, and that no one 


ſhould attempt to invade or ſeize the dominions of another. 
They thought it neceſſary to make this agreement, and to bind 
it with the moſt dreadful oaths, to elude- the prediction of an 
oracle, which had foretold, that he among them who ſhould 


(e) it. 8, Yo. (i) Herod. . ii, cap. 142. (#) A. M. 3209. Ant. J. C. 


705. Afric. apud Syncel. p. 74. (1) A. M. 33 19. Ant. J. C. 685. Herod. 
I. ii. cap. 147, 152. Diod. I. i. p. gn . > hp | 
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the ſovereignty of Egypt. They reigned together fifteen yeats 


in the utmoſt harmony: and to leave a famous monument of 
their concord to poſterity, they jointly, and at a common ex- 


pence, built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of build- 
ing conſiſting of twelve large palaces, with as may edifices 
under ground as appeared above it. I have ſpoke elſewhere of 


this labyrinth. 


One day, as the twelve kings were aſſiſting at a ſolemn and 


periodical ſacrifice offered in the temple of Vulcan, the prieſts, 
having preſented each of them a golden bowl for the libation, 
one was wanting; when * Pſammetichus, without any deſign, 


ſapplied the want of this bowl with his brazen helmet (for each 
wore one) and with it performed the ceremony of the libation. 


This accident ſtruck the reſt of the kings, and recalled to their 


memory the prediction of the oracle above-mentioned. They 
thought it therefore neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from his 
attempts, and therefore, with one conſent, baniſhed him into 
the fenny parts of Egypt. | 3 W 
After Plammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, waiting a 
favourble opportunity to revenge himſelf for the affront which 
had been put upon him, a courier brought him advice, that 
brazen men were landed in Egypt. Theſe were Grecian ſol- 
diers, Carians and Ionians, who had been caſt upon Egypt by 
a ſtorm ; and were compleatly covered with helmets, cuiraſſes 
and other arms of braſs. Pſammetichus immediately called to 
mind the oracle, which had anſwered him, that he ſhould be 


ſuccoured by brazen men from the ſea-coaft. He did not doubt 
but the prediction was now fulfilled. He therefore made a 


league with theſe ſtrangers ; engaged them with great promiſes 
to ſtay with him; privately levied other forces; put theſe 
Greeks at their head; when giving battle to the eleven kings, 


he defeated them, and remained ſole poſſeſſor of Egypt. 


. PsAMMETICHUS. (i) As this prince owed his preſervation 
to the Ionians and Carians, he ſettled them in Egypt (from 
which all foreigners hicherto had been excluded;) and, by 
aſſigning them ſufficient lands and fixed revenues, he made 


them forget their native country. By his order, Egyptian chil- 


dren were put under their care'to learn the Greek tongue; and 


on this occafion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to 


have a correſpondence with the Greeks; and from that Era, 
the Egyptian hiſtory, which till then had been intermixed with 


- pompous fables, by the artifice of the prieſts, begins, according 
to Herodotus, to ſpeak with greater truth and certainty. ' ' | 


— 
— 


: | As 
8 ln) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. . Herod; Il, ii. Cy 157 T 544 22 | 
: # He eva one of the twelve, | e 
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As ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled on the throne, he en- 
gaged in war againſt the king of Aſſyria, on account of the 
Iimits of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. 
Ever ſince Syria had been conquered by the Aſſyrians, Pa- 
leſtine, being the only country that ſeparated the two king- 
doms, was the ſubject of continual diſcord ; as afterwards: be- 
- tween the Ptolemies and the Seleueidæ. They were eter- 
nally contending. for it, and it was alternately won by, the 
ſtronger. Pſammetichus, ſeeing himſelf the peaceable poſſeſſor 
of all Egypt, and having reſtored the ancient form of govern- 
met *, thought it high time for him to look to his frontiers ; 
and to ſecure them againſt the Aſſyrian, his neighbour, whoſe 
power increaſed daily. For this purpoſe; he entered Paleſtine 


. ᷣ %%. 045 roreion 
Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an in- 
cident related by (2) Diodorus: That the Egyptians, provoked 
to ſee the Greeks poſted on the right wing by the king himſelf 
in preference to them, quitted the ſervice, . they being upwards 
of two hundred thouſand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where 
they met with. an advantageous ſettlement. Te 
(00) Be this as it will, Pſammetichus entered Paleſtine, where 
his career was ſtopped ' hy Azotus, one of the principal cities 
of the country, which gave him ſo much trouble, that he was 
forced to beſiege it twenty-nine years, before he could take it. 
This is the longeſt ſiege mentioned in ancient hiſtory... 
This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the Phi- 
| liflines. The Egyptians, having ſeized it ſome time before, 
| bad fortified it with ſuch care, that it was their ſtrongeſt bul- 
wark on that fide. Nor could Sennacharib enter Egypt, till he 
had firſt made himſelf maſter of this city, which was taken 
by Tartan, one of his generals. (p) The Aſſyrians had poſ- 
ſeſſed it hitherto; and it was not till after the long ſiege juſt 
now mentioned, that Egypt recovered it. 5 | 


+ 


” &t * » „ 


In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks of the Palus 
Mæotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated, Cyaxares the 
king of that country, and laid waſte all Upper Aſia, of which 
they kept poſſeſſion during twenty-eight years. They puſhed 

their conqueſts in Syria, as, far as to the frontiers 51 Egypt. 
But Pſammetichus marching out to meet them, preyailed ſo far, 


-44] : 
1 
5 , 


enemies. 


Till 
(n) Lib. i. p. 6c. (o) Diod. e. 157. (p) Iſa. xx3 * Herod. I. i. c. 105. 


* This revolution happened -about ſeven years after the captivity of Manaſſeb 
king of Fudab. Hs 0 


by his preſents and intteaties, that they, advanced no farther; 
and by that means delivered his kingdom from. theſe dangerous 


metric 


diſtanc 


{9) Till his reign, the Egyptians hat imagined themſelves 


to be the moſt ancient nation upon earth. Pſammetichus was 
; deſirous to prove this himſelf, and he employed a very extraqr- 
: dinary experiment for this purpoſe 3 he commanded. (if we 
: may credit the relation) two children, newly born of poor pa- 
: rents, to be brought up (in the country) in a hovel, that was 
4 to be kept continually ſhut. They were committed to the care 
5 of a ſhepherd, (others ſay, of nurſes, whoſe tongues were cut 
. out) who was to feed them with the milk of goats; and Was 
. commanded not to ſuffer any perſon tò enter into his hut, nor 


| himſelf to ſpeak even a ſingle word in the hearing of theſe 

, children. At the expiration of two years, as the ſhepherd 

e was one day coming into the hut to feed cheſe chile | 
y g into t ut to feed theſe children, t 


5 both cried out with hands extended towards their foſter-father, 

beclos, beckos, The ſhepherd ſarprized to hear a language that 
4 Was quite new to him, but Which they repeated frequently 
afterwards,” ſent advice of this to the king, 'who ordefed the 
It children to be brought before him, in order t he Himſelf might 
ds be witneſs to the/truth of what was told him; and accordingly 
fy both of them began, in his preſence; to ſtammer out the ſounds 

above-mentioned.” Nothing now was Wanting but to enquire 
C what nation it was that uſed this Word; and it was found, that 


the Phrygians called bread by this name. From this time they 

8 were allowed the honour of anti- Adee ee priority, 

which the Egyptians themſelves, dt itbnagdin g their jealouſy 

"2 of it, and the many ages ry had poſſeſſed this glory, were 
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obliged' to refign to them. boats were brou cht to theſe 
5 children, in order that they might feed upon their milk, and 


hiſtorians do not ſay that they were deaf; ſome ate of opinion, 
he that they might have learnt the word Se, or be44os, by mimick- 
ten ing the cry of thofe creature. — 60 
of- FPſammetichus died in the zæch year of Joſias k ing of Judah, 
juſt and was ſucceeded by his ſon Nechav. | HY 


þ Fat," „ 1 2 434i 2 5 US 
, * NEcCnao. (r) This prince is often called in ſcripture Ei 
** E ͤ—T nn EY | vn 
e He attempted to join the Nile to the Red- Sea, by cutting bit, 
ich n Wen. iD EE eel W e 1 
1 a canal from the one to the other. They are ſeparated at the bi 
" diſtance of at leaſt 4 thoufand ſtadia f. After an hundred and 43 
pt. | Ef | | twent 
far, 4% nn bat ud otlys put 5 twenty 
er; (9) Herod. I. ii. c. 4; 3. (YA. M. 88. Ant. J. C. 676. Herod, l. i, 


22 * He js called Necbo in the Engliſh | a little above one-third of a mile. 
Till verſion of the ſcriptures,  ,' ] Herodotus ſays, that this deſign was 
+ Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geo- | afterwards. put in execution by Darius 
OJ» metrical paces) to each ſtadium, the | the Perſian. B. il. c. 158, 

naſſeb diſtance will be 118 Engliſh miles, and 
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twenty thouſand workmen had loſt their lives in this attempt, 


Nechao was obliged to deſiſt. The oracle which had been 


conſult& by him, having anſwered, that this new canal would 


. open a pallage to the Barbarians, (for ſo the Egyptians called 


all other nations) to invade Egypt. 


(s) Nechao was more ſucceſsful in another enterprize. Skil- 


ful Pheenician mariners, whom he had taken into his ſervice, 
havin 


failed out of the Red-Sea to diſcover the coaſts of 


Africk, went ſucceſsfully round them; and the third year after 
their ſetting vut, returned to Egypt through the Straits of 


: Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age 


when the compaſs was not known. It was made twenty-one 
' centuries before Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe, (by diſcover- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1497) found out the 


* 


very ſame way to ſail to the Indies, by which the Phoznicians 


- had come from thence into the Mediterranean. 


* . 3 


and with it the emp 


(t) The Babylonians and Medes having deſtroyed Nineveh, 
ire of the Aſſyrians, were thereby become 


ſo formidable, that they drew upon themſelves the jealouſy of 


all their neighbours, | 
vanced to the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, in 


a. 


echao, alarmed: at the danger, ad- 


order to check their progreſs. Joſiah, king of Judah, ſo fa- 
mous for his uncommon piety, obſerving that he took his rout 
through Judea, reſolved to oppoſe his paſſage. With this 
view, he raiſed all the forces of his kingdom, and poſted him- 
_ ſelf in the valley of Megiddo, (a city on this fide Jordan, be- 


longing to the tribe of 


terprize was not deſigned 


Manaſſeh, and called Magdolus by 
Herodotus.) Nechao informed him by a herald, that his en- 
inſt him 3 that he had other ene- 
mies in view, and that he had undertook this war, in the 


name of God, who was with him; that for this reaſon he ad- 


- 


viſed Joſiah not to concern himſelf with this war, for fear leſt 
'3t otherwiſe ſhould turn to his diſadvantage. - However, Joſiah 
was not moved by theſe reaſons : he was ſenſible that the bare 


march of ſo powerful an army through Judea, would entirely 


ruin it. And beſides, he feared that the victor, after the de- 


feat of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and diſpoſſeſs 


bim of part of his dominions. He therefore marched to en- 


rage Nechao; and was not only overthrown by him, but un- 


- fortunately received a wound, of which he died at Jeruſalem, 


. Whither he had ordered himſelf to be carried. 


| Nechao, 


. | (s) Herod, l. * c. 42. 69 Joſeph. Antiq, 1. Xo el 6. 2 Kings xxiii. 294 
30. 2 Chron. xxxv,. 20-25. | 
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KINGS OF EGYPT; 3 

3 Nechao, anfriated By this victory, continued his march, 
n and advanced towards the Euphrates- He defeated the Baby- 
d loniaus; took Carchemiſh, a large city itt that country; and! 
d ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſiom of it; by a ſtrong $arriſon, * 
returned to his on kingdom, after having been abſent three 

1. months from it: 7 — «7 A 2 — 22 19 1 : SB N ; | p 
e, (y Being informed In hi march homewand, that Jehoag 
of had. caufeg himſelf to 'bEproclaimed Ring at Jeruſalem, with 
er out. Hfſt aſſemg his ronfeht, he commänded him to meet 
ok binfar Nblah- 16 Sytia. The anhappy prince was no ſooner; 
ge arrived. thefe, but he- was! put in chains by Nechao's order, 
ne ar ſent priſoner to Egypt, where he died. Fromithence pur 
r- ſuing his march, he came to Jeruſalem, where he gave the 
he ſcepter to Eliakimi (called by him Jehoiakim) atiother of Joſſalt's , 
ins ſons, in the room of his brother; and impoſed, an annual tri- 

! bite on the land, of an huhdred talents of fllyer, and one 
ch, _ of gold“. TJ nis being done, he returned in triumph, to 
me e —T:.. 0 OO 
of 1 60 Herodotus, mentioning chis king's expedition, and the 
ad- victofy gained by him at Magdolus, (as he calls it) ſays, that 
in he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he repreſents as 
fa- ſituated in the mountains of Paleſtine, and equal in extent to 


by 
— 


out Safdis, the capital at that 1 of Lydia, but of all 


this Afia Minor: This deſcription can ſuit boly Jeruſatemy which 
im- was ſituated iin the manner above deſcribed, and was then the 
be- only city in thoſe parts that could be compared to Sardis. It 
; by appears beſides from ſcripture, that Nechao, after his victory, 
en- won this capital of Judea ; for he was there in perſon,” when | 
ene he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, 
the which in Hebrew ſingnifies the Holy, points clearly to the 
ad- WW city of Jeruſalem, as is proved by the learned dedn-Prideaux 4. 


leſt : Ps. Nabo- 

„ſiah 3 „ 0 „„ ; 1 
bare (v) 4 Regy xiii. 33, 35. 2 Paral. xxxvi. 1, 4. (x) Lib. ii. e. 159 5 
Irely * The Hebrvwo fioer talent, according to Dr; Cumberland, is equivalent. 0 
de- . that 200 — Sadr” oh WE 
** Tbe geld talent according to the ſame « 5055 l. 1586, 7d. E 


un- ¶ The amount of the wwhole tribute 40438 J. 03s. 14. f 
lem, Þ+ Meggiddo. 5 Ibo city. It bore this title ypon the ; 
Þ From the time that Solomon, by] coins, and e ch inſcribed Jeru-" 

means of bis temple, had made Jeruſalem | ſalem Keduſha, i, e. Jeruſalem” the. 

chao, the common place of worſhip to all Iſrael, I holy. At length Feruſalem for brevity” 
it was diſtinguiſped from the reſt of the | ſake, vas omitted, and only” Keduſha! 

i, 25 cities by che epithet Holy, and in the | reſerved. The Syriack being the pre- 
d Teſtament was called Air Hakko |;wailing language in Heredol uss times 

. i. e. the city of bolineſs, or the 3 by a change in that dialect 2 

0 L. I, ; | : 
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() Nabopolaſſer, king of Babylon, obſerving that ſince the 
taking of Carchemiſh by Nechao, all Syria and Paleſtine had 
ſhaken off their allegiance to him; and that his years and in- 
firmities would not permit him to march againſt the rebels in 
Ierſon, he therefore aſſociated his ſon Nabuchodonoſor, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with him in the empire, and ſent him at the head 
of an army into thoſe countries. (x) This young prince van- 
quiſhed the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, recovered 
 Carchemiſh, and reduced the revolted provinces to their alle- 
giance, as (a) Jeremiah had foretold. Thus he diſpoſſeſſed 
the Egyptians of all that belonged to them, from the “ little 
(3) river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all 
Syria and Paleſtine. | | | 

Nerhao dying after he had reigned ſixteen years, left the 
kingdom to his ſon 3 0 

PsammIs, (c) His reign was but of fix years, and hiſtory 
has left us nothing memorable concerning him, except that he 
made an expedition into-Ethiopia. 1 

It was to this prince that the Eleans ſent a ſplendid embaſſy, 
after having inſtituted the Olympick games. They had eſta- 


t liſhed the whole with ſuch care, and made ſuch excellent re- 


gulations, that, in their opinion, nothing ſeemed wanting to 
tneir perfection, and envy itſelf could not find any fault with 
them. (2) However, they did not defire ſo much to have the 
opinion, as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who 


were looked upon as the wiſeſt and moſt judicious people in the 


world. Accordingly the king aſſembled the ſages of his na- 
tion. After all things had been heard, which could be ſaid in 
favour of this inſtitution, the Eleans were aſked, if the citizens 
and foreigners were admitted indifferently to theſe games ; to 
which anſwer was made, that they. were open to every one. 
To this the Egyptian replied, that the rules of juſtice would 
| Have been more ftrialy obſerved, had foreigners only been 
admitted to theſe combats ; becauſe it was very difficult for the 
judges, in their award of the victory and the prize, not to be 


prejudiced in favour of their fellow- citizens. AS 
; ArRIESs. 


(y) A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. (2) Jer. xlvi. 2, & e. (0) 2 King 
4. K. 7. (6; A rivo 18 (e) A. M. 3404 425. J. C. 600. Herod. 


1. ii. c. 160. (d) c. 160. 


ſh into th, was made Kedutha; and | of Palefline towards Egypt, wat not 
Herodotus giving it a Greek termination, | the Nile, but a ſmall river, which 


i was crit KdFuric, or Cadytis, Pri- | running through the deſars that lay be- 


deaux's Connect on of the Old and | twwixt thoſe two nations, was anciently 
New Teſtament, Vol, I. Part I. p. 80, | the common boundary of beth, So far 
the land, which had been promiſed to 


Ibis little river of Egypt, ſo often | the poſterity of Abraham, and divided. 


381. 8vo Fd.t. 


mentioned in ſcripture, as the boundary | among them by lot, extended. | 
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AerIEs. (e) In ſcripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophra 
and, ſucceeding his father Pſammis, reigned twenty-five years. 
During the firſt years of his reign, he was as happy as any 
of his predeceſſors. He carried his arms into Cyprus ; beſieged 


maſter of all Phœnicia and Paleſtine. 
| So rapid a ſucceſs elated his heart to a 
and, as Herodotus informs us, ſwelled him with 
| and infatuationg that he boaſted, it was not in the power of 
„the gods themſelves to dethrone him; ſo great was the idea he 
had formed to himſelf of the firm eſtabliſhment of his own 
power. It was with a view to theſe arrogant conceits, that 
| Ezekiel put the vain and impious words f. 
mouth: (F) My river is mine own, and 1 have made it for myſelf. 
But the true God proved to him afterwards that he had a 
/ I maſter, and that he was a mere man; and he had threatned 
him long before, by his prophets, with all the calamities he 
was reſolved to bring upon him, in order to puniſh him for his 


prodigious degree 
10 much pride 


5 fide. | CE Re : 
4 F A little after Hophra had aſcended the throne, Zedekiah (g), 
o king of Judah, ſent an embaſſy, and concluded a mutual allt- 
h ance with him; and the year arne breaking the oath of 
i _— * had taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly 
againſt him. N | | 
-  otwithanding God had ſo often forbid his people to have 
a recourſe to Egypt, or put any confidence in the people of it, 
* notwithſtanding the repeated calamities in which they had been 
\s involved, for their having relied on the Egyptians, they ſtill 
5 thought this nation their moſt ſure refuge in danger; and ac- 


cordingly could not forbear applying to it. This they had 
14 already done in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah ; and 
which gave occaſion to God's meſſage to his people, by the 
he mouth of his prophet Iſaiah (4). 44 Wo to them that go down 
to Egypt for help, and ſtay on horſes and truſt in chariots, 
** becauſe they are many; but they look not unto the holy 


the Lord ſhall ſtretch out his hand, both he that helpeth 
* ſhall fall, and he that is holpen ſhall fall down, and t cy 


t {hall fall together.“ But neither the prophet nor the king 
1 ere heard; and nothing but the moſt fatal experience could _ 
| — pen their eyes, and make them ſee evidently the tru h of 
for od's threatnings. | 5 : De 

4 to 5 E 2 5 The N 
ided 


(e) A. M. 3410, Ant, J. WG 591 * XL ivs 20» Herod, l. ii. e 164, 
Died. ly ii. p. 72. (f) iz. 3+ (Tek, zwi. 13% ( RXV. „ 3 


the city of Sidon by ſea and land; took it, and made himſelf 


ollowing into his 
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* One of Iſrael, neither ſeek the Lord. The Egyptians are 
% men and nat God, and their horſes fleſh, not ſpirit : when 
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76- FHS T ORT OF THE 
The“ ews-behayed in the very ſame. manner on this occaſſon. 


to the contrary, reſql ved te: centlude an. alliance with the 
Egyptian monarch, who puffed fig with the. ſuceeſs of bis arms, 


himſelf the protector of Iſrael, and promiſed to deliver it from 
the tyrayny. of Nabuchoongſor. But God offended that a 
mortal. had thps gaped 1, intrude himſelf into his place, ex- 
prgſſed his mind to another prophęt as fallows. (i) Son of 
7% man, ſet thy face againſt Pharaah king of Egypt, and. pro- 
% pheſy againſt him, and againſt ll Egypt. Speak and ſay, 
« Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold, I am againſt thee, Pha- 
«,ra0h king of Egypt, the, great dragon that Jieth:in the midſt 
«© of his rivers, which hath. ſaid, My river, is my own, and 
< J haye made it for myſelf. But I will put hooks in 
„ thy jaw, Sc. God, after comparing him to a reed, 
which breaks under the man wha, leans upon it, and wounds 
his hand, adds, (4) * Behold, I will bring a ſword upon 
„ thee, and cut off man and beaſt out of thee; the land of 
& Egypt ſhall be doſplate, and they ſhall know that I am the 
c Lord, becauſe he, hath ſaid, The river is mine, and I have 
% made it.“ The ſame (J) prophet in ſeveral ſucceeding chap- 
ters, continues to fortel the calamities with which Egypt was 
going to be overwhelmed. | : 8 
Zedekiah was far from giving credit to theſe. ꝓredictions. 
When he heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, and 
ſaw Nabuchodonoſor raiſe the ſiege of Jeruſalem; he fancied 
that his deliverance was compleated, and anticipated a triumph. 
His joy, however, was but of ſhort duration; for the Egyp- 
tians ſeeing the Chaldeans advancing fotward again, did not 
dare to encounter ſo numerous and well-diſciplined an army. 
(n) They therefore marched back into their own country, and 
left, the unfortunate Zedekiah expoſed to all the dangers of a 
war in which they themſelves had involved him. Nabuchodo- 
noſor again ſat down before Jeruſalem; took and burnt it; as 
Jeremiah had propheſied. - | 
(2). Many years after, the chaſtiſements with} which God 
Had:threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) began W fall upon 
him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which tad ſettled 
in Africa, between Libya and Egypt, having ſeized upon and 
divided among themſelves a great part of the country belong- 
Ing to the Libyans; forced theſe nations, who were t bus dil- 
£7 | p. ſſeſſed 


05 Ezekk. xxix. 2, 3, 4. (t) xxix, 8, 9. (7) Chap. xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxii. 


(m) A. M. 3416, Ant. J. C. 588. Jer. xxxvii. 6, 7. (a) A. M. 343% 
Ant. J. C. $740 Herod, I, ii. C, 161, &cC, Diod, L i. Pe 62 "Mg ; 


— 


Zedekjah,;notwithſtanding all. the: monſtrankeg of Jeremia 


and-confident that nothing could reſiſt his power, declared 


rn 5 
7 #8 


In 
firmed them in their rebellion. 


ſolved to chaſtiſe, had juſt hefore ta 
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poſſeſſed by violence, to throw themſelves into the arms of 


this prince, and implore his protection. Im̃mediately Apries 
ſent à mighty armyintoLibya;' to oppoſe the Cfteniaf Greeks ; 
but this army being entirely defeated and almott cat toepheces, 
the Egyptians imagined that Apries had ſent it into Libya, 


only to get it deſtroyed; and by that means, Yo attäip the 


power of governing his ſubjects without check or controul. 
This reflection prompted the Egyptians* to ſhake of the yoke 
which had been laid on then by their prince, whom they now 
conſidered as thtir en@my. But Apries Bearing of the 'rebel- 
lion, diſpatched Amylis, 'orie of his officers to ſuppreſs it, and 
' force the rebels to fetarn to their allegiance; But thẽ moment 
Amaſis began to make his ſpeech, they; Yixed a Helmet upon 


- his-head, in token of the ex alted dignity to whith they in- 


tended to raiſe him, and proclaimed him king. Amaſis hav- 
'g-accepted the crown, ſtaid with the mütineers, and con- 
„ £7 

: Apries, more exafperated than ever # this news, ſent Pater- 
beinis, another of his great frects,*and ont öf the principal 
Jords of -his court, to- put Amafs under an arreſt, and bring 
him before him; but Paterbemis not being able to execute his 
commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was ſurrqunded 
-With the inſtruments of his treachery, Was treated by Apries 
at his return in the moſt ignominious and inhuman manner; 
for Kis nofs and ears Were Gt off by the command of that 
prince, Who hever conſidefed, that'only his want of power had 
prevented his Executing his commiſſion... So bloody an outrage, 
done to a perſom of ſuch high diſtinction, exaſperated” the 


- Egyptians ſo much, that the'$reateſt part of them joined the 


'rebels, and the inſtireckion became general. Apries was now 


forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where he ſupported himſelf 


ſome years, during which Amaſis enjoyed” the reſt of his do- 
minions. 4 LS ne 


The troubles which thus diſtracted Egypt, afforded Nabu- 


*Eh8donoſar a favourable opportunity to invade that kingdom; 


and itwas God himſelf inſpired him with the reſolution. This 


*printe; who was the ifſtrument᷑ of God's wrath (though he did 


not know himſelf to be ſo} againſt a pe whom he was re- 
| en Tyre, where himſelf 
and his army had laboured* under incredible dificulties. To 


'Tecompenſe their toils, God abandoned Egypt to their arms. 
It is wonderful to hear the Creator himſelf deliver his thoughts 
on this ſubject. Thère are few paſſages in ſcripture more re- 
-markable than this, or which give a ſtronger idea of the ſu- 


preme authority which God exerciſes over all the princes and 
E 3 . - *kingdoms 
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4 ſervice he had ſerved againſt it. 


- 


78 HISTORY OF THE 
kingdoms of the earth. (o) ** Son of man, (ſays the AJ. 


* mighty to his prophet Ezekiel) Nebuchadnezzar king of 


Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 
% Tyrus: Every head was made bald, and every ſhoulder was 
« peeled “: Yet had he no wages, nor his army, + for the 
Therefore thys ſaith the 
Lord God, Behold I will give the land of Egypt unto Ne- 
« buchadnezzar king of Babylon, and he fhall take her mul- 


* titude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, and it ſhall 


« be the wages for his army. I have given him the land of 
« Egypt for his labour, wherewith he ſerved againſt it, be- 
« cauſe they wrought for me, ſaith the Lord God.“ Says 
another prophet, {p) He ſhall array himſelf with the land 
« of Egypt, as a ſhepherd putteth on his garment, and he 
© ſhall go forth from thence in peace.“ Thus ſhall he load 


himſelf with booty, and thus cover his own ſhoulders, and 


thoſe of his fold, with all the ſpoils of Egypt. Noble ex- 
preflions ! which ſhew the prodigious eaſe with which all the 


Power and riches of a kingdom are carried away, when God 


appoints the revolution; and ſhift like a garment, to a new 
owner, who has no more to do but to take it, and cloath him- 


ſelf with it, | Y 
The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore of the in- 


teſtine divifions, which the rebellion of Amaſis bad occaſioned 
in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of his army. He 


| ſubdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a town on the fron- 


tiers of it, as far as Syene, in the oppoſite extremity where it 
borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devaſtation where- 
ever he came; killed a great number of the inhabitants, and 
made ſuch dreadful havock in the country, that the damage 


could not be repaired in forty years. Nabuchodonoſor, having 


*. 


join Tyre to the continent. Baldneſs 


of their belmetsz and their peeled 
0 


Hege. ; 
F For tbe better underflanding of | 


loaded his army with ſpoils, and conquered the whole king- 
dom, came to an accommodation with Amaſis; and leaving 


him as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon, | 
| ; 13535 ApRIES 
) Jerem. xliii. 12. 
this paſſage, awe are to know, that 
Nabuchedonoſor ſuſtained incredible 
 bardfhips at the fiege of Tyre; and 
ulders to their carrying baſkets of | that when the Tyrians 2 tbemſelwet 
cleſely attacked, the nobles conveyed 
themſelves, and their richeſt effecis, on 
was itſelf a badge of ſlavery; and, | ſhip-board, and retired into other iſſands. 
joined to the peeled ſhoulders, ſhewws | So that when Nabuchedonsſor took the 
that the conqueror's army ſuſtained even | city, be found nothing to recompenſe bis 
the moſt ſervile labours in this memorable | leſſer, and the troubles be bad undergone 
| in this fiege, S. Hieron, 


(o) nxix. 18, 19, 20. 
® The baldneſs of the beads of the 
Babylonians, was owing to the preſſure 


earth, and largs pieces of timber, to 
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(4) ArRIESs (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place where 
he had concealed himſelf, advanced towards the ſea-coat 
(probably towards Libya ;) and hiring an army of Carians, 
Jonians, and other foreigners, he marched againſt Amaſis, 
whom he fought near Memphis ; but being overcome, Apries 
was taken priſoner; carried to the city of Sais, and there 
ſtrangled in his own palace. 


The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an | 


aſtoniſhing relation of the ſeveral circumſtances of this mighty 
event. It was he who had broke the power of Apries, Which 


was once fo formidable; and put the ſword into the hand ar 
- Nabuchodonoſor, in order that he might chaſtiſe and humb.« 


that haughty prince, (r) © I am, ſaid he, againſt Pharai\ 
« king of Egypt, and will break his arms which were ſtrong, 
«© but now are broken; and I will cauſe the ſword to fell wut 
« of his hand.—(s) *©* But I will ſtrengthen the arms of t: e 
« king of Babylon, and put my ſword into his hand. —(z) 
« And they ſhall know that I am the Lord.“ 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the 
victors; (2) Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in the vulgate Alex- 
andria) Sin, Aven, Phibeſeth, &c *. 

He takes notice particalarly of the unhappy end, to which 
the captive king ſhould come. («) Thus ſaith the Lord, 
„ behold I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king cf Egypt, 
e into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of then 
« that ſeek his life.“ | „ 

Laſtly he declares, that during forty years the Egyptians 
hall be oppreſſed with every ſpecies of calamity, and be re- 
duced to 15 deplorable a ſtate, (y)) That there ſhould be no 
« more a prince of the land of Egypt.“ The event er. fi 1 
this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of theſe forty yea: s, 
Egypt was made a province of the Perſian empire, and haz 
been governed ever fince by. foreigners. For ſince the ruin of 
the Perſian monarchy, it has been ſubje& ſucceſſively to the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the Mamalukcs, and 
laſtly to the Turks, who poſſeſs it at this day. 5 

(z) God was not leſs punctual in the accompliſhment of his 
prophecies, with regard to ſuch of his own people, as had re- 

- 4 tired, 


(7) Herod, I. ii. c. 163, 169. D'od, I. i. p. 72. (r) Ezek. xxx, 22. 
(s) Ver. 24. (e) Esek. xxx. 25. () Ver. 14, 17. (x) Jerem. liv, 30. 
(y) Ezek. xxx. 13. (x) Jerem. zliii, xliv. : 

I dave given the names of theſe again Aven, Heliopolis; again F bi- 
Coons as they Band in our Engliſh on beth, Pubaſtum Base * 2 * 
fon. In the margin are printed againſt theſe laſt names they are menticned in abe 
Zoan, Tanis; againſt Sion, Pelufium ; f original, 
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o HISTORY. OP, HS E 
1 #1 Tired, contrary to his prohibition, into Egypt, after the taking 6:00 
4 *of Jeruſalem; and forced Jeremiah alöng with them. The 1 

.&.. "> | MEE : f 2. : | | 

143 inſtant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis pus 
1 H (or Tanis) the prophet, aſter having. hid in, their preſence. (by Anse 
— 4 God's command) ſtones in à grotto, which was near the W 1 
þ #4 king's palace; he declared to them, that, Nabuchodonoſor plac 
{40 ſhduld ſoon arrive in Egypt, and that, God would eſtabliſh his "ths 
7 throne in that very place; that this prince would lay waſte the 8 
whole kingdom, and carry fire and ſword into: all places; that 353 
themſel ves ſhould fall into the hand of theſe gruel enemies, fron 
when one part of them would: he maſſacręed, , and .. the, reſt yea 
led captive to Babylon; that only a very {mall numher he” 
ſhould eſcape the common deſolation, and, he at laſt reftoreg,to larg 
their country. All theſe prophecies had their aceompliſhment ſett] 
ff., ys gd Soo its h 
(a) AllAs is. After the death of Apries, Amaſis became had 


peaceable poſſeſſor of Egypt, and reigned forty years gver it. pute 


He was, according to (5). Plato, a natiye gf thg: city of Gais. phia 
(c) As he was but of mean extractiqn,, he, wet with no re- qu 8 
TpeQ, but was only contemned by his ſubjects im the beginne 'H 
of his reign: He was ndt inſenſible of thig ;, but neèvertheleſs with 
thought it his intereſt *to ſubdue their tempers, by:an artful H 
carriage, and win their affection by gentlenels, and reaſon. He Cypi 
had a golden ciſtern, in which himſelf, and thoſe perſans who | 
were admitted to his table, 'uſed.to waſh their feet.: He mei ted 1 
3t down, and had it caſt into a ſtatue, and then expoſed the Sama 


new god to publick worſhip. - The people haſted. in creuds to de m 
pay their adoration to the ſtatue, The king, HIS aſſembled was i 
1 


the people, informed them of the vile uſes, to W ich, this: Uatue by th 
Had once been put, which nevertheleſs had,now their religious their 
. roſtrations : The application was eaſy, and had the de ſired Mete. 
ſucceſs ; the people thericeforward paid, the king all the reſꝑect 15 


that is due to majeſty. 8 e e 
(aA) He always uſęd to devote the whole morning to publick, the pi 
affairs, in order to feceive petitions, give audience, .prqnounce of 6 
_Fenitence, and hold his councils: The reſt of the day.was given after 


10 pleaſure; and as Amaſis, in hours of diverſion, was ex- Phelie 
'tremely gay, and ſeemed to carry his mirth beyond due boy ds; dually 
bis courtiefs took the liberty to repreſent to him the unſuitable- cores 
*neſs of ſuch a behaviour; when he anſwered, that it was as Aus 


impoſſible for the mind to be always ſeriops and intent upon the ſo 
Þufineſs, as for a bow to continue always bent. I 8 
| ne ; a 8 & : 1 = 1 4 t 


2 0%0 A. u. 3435. Ant. J. C. 569. (4) In Tim, (e) Herod, I. ii. ©, 172: , 2 ＋5 
(a, Ibid, cap. 73. | 


FEES. a 


* 


. ĩ ,,,, ²— ß 
It was this kin g who obliged the inhabitants ef every town, 
to enter their names in a book kept by the- magiſtrate tor that 
'purpoſe, with their profeſſion, and manner of living. Solon 
inſerted this cuſtom among his laws. r 
He built many magnificent temples, eſpecially at Sais the 


place of his birth. Herodotus admired eſpecially a chapel 


there, formed of one ſingle ſtone, and which was twenty-one 
cubits“ in front, fourteen in depth, and eight in height ; its 


.dimenſions within were not ꝗuite ſo large: It had been brought - 
from Elephantina, and ti thouſand men had employed three 


7 : > 


years, in conveying it along the Nile, 1 — rn 
Amafis had a great 11 for the Greeks. He granted them 


large privileges; and permitted fuch of them as were defrrous of 


ſettling in Egypt, totlive in the city of Naueratis,:ſo famous for 


its harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi; which 
had been burnt, was debated on, and che expence was com- 
puted at. three hundred talents , Amaſis afurniſnhed the De- 
phians with a very conſiderable ſum towards diſcharging ther 
quota, which was the fourth part of: the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a 
wife from among them. | | 

He is the only. king of Egypt who conquered the iſland of 
Cyprus. and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being recom-. 


| mended to that monarch by the famous Polycrates, tyrant of 


Samos, who had contracted a friendſhip with Amaſis, and will 
be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during his ſtay in Egypt 
was initiated in all the myſteries of the country; and inftructed 
by the prieſts in whatever was moſt abſtruſe and important in 
their religion. It was here he imbfbed his doctrine of the 
Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great a par. 


of the world, Egypt doubtleſs was ſubdued, like the reſt . 
the provinces ; and Xenophon declares this in the beginning 


of his Cyropedia or inſtitution of that prince f. Probably, 


after that the forty years of deſolation, which had been pro-— 


Pheſied by the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gra- 
dually to recover itſelf, Amaſis ſhook off the yoke, and re- 
covered his liberty. 


Accordingly we find, that one of the firſt cares of Cambyſes 
the ſon of Cyrus, after he had aſcended the throne, was to carry 


Abe cubit is one foot and almoſt ten | *Aoia, xarabae d im SANaxlan, x 

inebes. Vide ſupra, KuTgiov % AizyThiavgy py 5+ Edit. Huta 
T Or, 581251. fterling. chinſoni. ; . 
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$2 HISTORY OF THE, &c. 
bis arms into Egypt. On his arrival there, Amaſis was juſt 
dead, and ſucceeded by his ſon Pſammenitus. - 
le) PsauuENiT us. Cambyſes, after having gained a battle, 
purſued the enemy to Memphis; beſieged the city, and ſoon 
took it: However, he treated the king with clemency, granted 
kim his life, and aſſigned him an honourable penſion ; but 
being informed that he was ſecretly concerting meaſures to re- 
aſcend his throne, he put him to death. Pſammenitus reigned 
but fix months: All Egypt ſubmitted immediately to the 
victor. The particulars of this hiſtory will be related more 
at large, when I come to that of Cambyſes. 5 
Here ends the ſucceſſion of the Egyptian kings. From this 
zra the hiſtory of this nation as was before obſerved, will be 
blended with that of the Perſians and Greeks, till the death 
of Alexander. At that period, a new monarchy will ariſe in 
Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, which will con- 
tinue to Cleopatra, that is for about three hundrgd years. I 
mall treat each of theſe ſubjects, in the ſeveral periods to which 
they belong | ITS 
| fs) A. M. 3749. Ant, J. C.. 325. 
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0 1 SHALL divide the following hiftory of the Carthaginians 
5 into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall give a general idea of the 
n. manners of that people, their character, government, reli- 


| ion, power, and riches. In the ſecond, after relating, in 

ew words, by what ſteps Carthage eſtabliſhed and enlarged 
its power, I ſhall give an account of the wars by which it 

became ſo famous. | 


PART raz FIRST 


CuaRACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, and GOVER: MENT of 
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Carthage formed after the model o Tyre, F which that city was | f | 
| a colony. ; 1 
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T HE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not 


- ca ee ww. 
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only for their origin, but their manners, language, 
cuſtoms, laws, religion; and their great application 
to commerce, as will appear from every part of the ſequel. 
They ſpoke the ſame language with the Tyrians, and theſe the 
ſame with the Canaanites and Iſraelites, that is, the Hebrew 
tongue, or at leaſt a language which is entirely derived from 
K it. Their names had commonly ſome particular meaning: 
(a) Thus Hanno ſignified gracious, bountiful; Dido, amiable, or 
«well beloved ; Sophoniſba, one <uho keeps faithfully her huſband”s 
fecrets, From a ſpirit of religion, they likewiſe joined the 
name of God to their own, conformably to the genius of the 
Hebrews. Hannibal, which anſwers to Ananias, ſignifies Baal 
[or the Lord] has been gracious to me. Aſdrubal, anſwering to 
Azarias, implies the Lord will be our /ucceur. It is the ſame 
1 5 3 | with 
(a) Bochart. Part II. I. ii. c. 16. 33 
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9 HISTORY OF LAS 

with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Maſtanabal, Ec. 
The word Peœni, from which Punick is derived, is the ſame 
with Pheeni or Phœnicians, becauſe they came originally from 
Phcenicia. In the Pœnulus of Plautus, is a ſcene written in 
the Punick tongue, which has very much exerciſed the learned “. 
But the ſtrict union which always ſubſiſted between the Phœ- 
nicians and the Carthaginians, is ſtill more remarkable. (5) 
When Cambyſes had reſolved to make war upon the latter, 
the Phcenicians, who formed the chief ſtrength of his fleet, 
told him-plainly, that they could not ſerve him againſt their 
countrymen ;-and this declaration obliged that prinee to lay 
aſide his deſign. The Carthaginians, on their fide, were never 
forgetful of. the country from whence they came, and to which 
they owed their origin. (c) They ſent regularly every year to 
Tyre, à ſhip freighted with preſents, as a quit-rent'or acknow- 


Jedgment paid to their ancient country; and its tutelar gods. 


who conſidered them as their pfotectors. They never failed to 


had an annual ſacrifice offered to them by the e 


fend thither the firſt fruits of their revenues; nor the tithe of 


the ſpoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, 
one of the” principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Ty- 
rians, to ſecure from n was then beſieging their 
City) what they valued. above all things, L mean their wives. 
and children, ſent them to Carthage, where, at a time that 
the inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious war,, 
fhey were received and entertained with ſuch a kindneſs and 
_ generoſity as might be expected from the moſt tender and 
opulent parent. Such uninterrupted teftimonzes of a warm 


and fincere gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the greateſt; 


>. Ss v»+* » 


conquelts, and the moſt glorious victories. | 


S ger. I. The ReLIicion of the CarTHAGINIANS.. 
T appears from ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of Carthage, 
1 that its generals. looked upon it as an indiſpenſible, duty, to 
begin and end. all their enter prizes, with the worſhip of the 
gods. (4) Hamilcar, father, of the great Hannibal, before 

{ Spain in an hokile manner, offered up a ſacrifice to 
the gods; and his ſon treading in his fteps, before he left 
Spain, and marched: againſt Rome, went: to Cadiz in.order to 
pay the vows he made to Hercules ; and to offer up new ones, 
in Caſe that god' ſhould be propitious to him, (e) After the 
8 e = _ k battle 

(5) Herod. I. iii. e. 19—x9. (e) Polyb. 944. Q; Curt, J. iv, c. 2, 3. 
b 4 Liv. I. xxi, n. 1. Ibid, n. 21. (e) Liv. 1. xxiii. C 

* The firſt ſcene of the fifth: af, tranſlated into Latin by Petit, in the. ſecond: 
1% of ill Hate, 2 | 15 He . * v 
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o ART HAGINT ANB. Bo 
battle of Cannz, when he acquainted the Carthaginians with. 
the joyful news, he recommended to them above all things the 
offering up a thankſgiving to the immortal gods, for the ſeve- 
ral victories he had obtained. Pro his 'tantis toi ut wiftoriis 
verum efſe gratts diis imniortalibus agi haberique. 3 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occaſions, 
the ambition of particular perfons only; but was the genius 
and diſpoſition of the whole nation. 


— 4 6 


(J) Polybius has tranſmitted to us a treaty of peace con- 


cluded - between - Philip, ſen of Demetrius king of Macedon, 


and the Carthaginians, in which the great reſpect and vene- 
ration of the latter for the deity, their inherent perſuaion that 
the gods aſſiſt and preſide over human affairs, and particularly: 
ever the ſolemn treaties made in their name and'Þreſence, are 
ſtrongly diſplayed. Mention is therein made of five or fix. 
different orders of deities; and this enumeration appears very. 
extraordinary in a publick inſtrument, ſuch as a treaty of peace 
concluded between two nations. I will here prefent my reader 
with the very words of the hiſtorian, as it will give ſome idea 
of the. Carthaginian theology. This treaty was concluded in the 
greſeues ef Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; in the preferice of the dempn: 


or genius: (Ox iuoros) of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and Jolaus; in 
the preſence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the preſence of all the- 
confederate gods of the Cartbaginians; and of the ſun, the moon, and: 
the earth*; in the preſtnee of the rivers, meads, and waters; inthe. 


preſence of all thoſe gods who. poſſe/s Carthage > What would we 
now ſay to an inftriment of this kind, in which the tutelar. 
angels and ſaints of a kingdom ſhould be introduced) 
he Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they. paid a. 
more particular worſhip, and wha deſerve tohuve ſome mention 
made of them in this place: | g : 
The firſt was the geddeſs Cœleſtis, called likewiſe Urania or- 
the Moen, who was invoked in great calamſties, and particu- 


larly in droughts, in · order do obtai. rain (% That very vir- 


gin Cœleſtis, ſays Tertullian, the prömiſer of rain, Ia igſa. 
ge calefis pluvigarum pollitiatrix. Pertullian ſpeaking of 
this goddeſs and of Æfculapius, nrakés the heathens of that 
age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the ſame time 
very glorious: to the cauſe of Chfiſtianſty; and declares, that 
any Chriſtian who firſt comes, ſtiall'ohlrge theſe falſe gods to 
confeſs publickly, that they are but devils; and conſents that 
this Chriſtian ſhould be immediately killed, if he does not ex 
tort ſuch a confeſſion from the mouth of theſe gods. NI he 
0 1. il. p. 699, Edit-Gronere. () Apoloye's, I. 
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86 HISTORY OF THE 


demones confzſi fuerint Chriſtiano mentiri non audentes, ibidem 
illius Chriftiani procaciſſimi ſanguinem fundite. St. Auſtin like- 
wiſe makes frequent mention of this deity, (4) What is now, 
ſays he, become of Cœleſtis, whoſe empire was once /o great in 
Carthage? This was doubtleſs the ſame deity, whom (i) 
Jeremiah calls zhe queen of heaven; and who was held in ſo 


much reverence by the Jewiſh women, that they addreſſed their 


vows, burnt incenſe, poured out drink-offerings, and made 
cakes for her with their own hands, ut faciant placentas regine 
cli ; and from whom they boaſted their having received all 
manner of bleſſings, whilit they paid her a regular worſhip ; 
whereas, ſince they had failed in it, they had been oppreſſed 
with misfortunes of every kind. | 
The ſecond deity particularly adored by the Carthaginians, 
and in whoſe honour human ſacrifices were offered, was Saturn, 
known in ſcripture by the name of Moloch ; and this worſhip 


paſſed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a paſſage from 


Sanchoniathon, which ſhews that the kings of Tyre, in great 
dangers, uſed to ſacrifice their ſons to appeaſe the anger of the 
gods ; and that one of them, by this action, procured himſelf 
divine honours, and was worſhipped as a god, under the name 
of the planet Saturn: To this doubtleſs was owing the fable of 
Saturn's devouring his own children. Particular perſons, when 
they were deſirous of averting any great calamity, took the 
ſame method; and in imitation of their princes, were ſo very 


_ ſuperſtitious, that ſuch as had no children, purchaſed thoſe of 


the poor, in order that they might not be deprived of the merit 
of ſuch a ſacrifice. This cuſtom prevailed long among the 
Pheœnicians and Canaanites, from whom the Iſraelites borrowed 
it, though forbid expreſsly by heaven. At firſt children were 


inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, like thoſe in the 
valley of Hinnon, ſo often mentioned in ſcripture; or in a 


flaming ſtatue of Saturn. (4) The cries of theſe unhappy 
victims were drowned by the uninterrupted noiſe of drums and 
trumpets. Mothers“ made it a merit, and a part of their re- 


ligion, to view this barbarous ſpectacle with dry eyes, and 


without ſo much as a groan ; and if a tear or a ſigh ſtole from 
them, the ſacrifice was leſs acceptable to the deity, and 


all the effects of it were entirely loſt. (7) This ſtrength 
of mind, or rather ſavage barbarity, was carried to ſuch exceſs, 


that 


(6) In Pſalm xcvii. (3) Jer. vii, 18, xliv, 125. (0) Plot. de 


ſuperſtit. p. 171. (J) Tertul. in Apolog. 


® Tlapeiphxe: 3 5 Ahn dreyelO- x, | ber, would have been puniſhed by 5 
5 fine; and flill the child muſt have brew 
mother food by as an unconcerned ſpec- | ſacrificed, Plut. de ſuperſſitione. 


zater; 4 groan er 8 tear falling frem 
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CARTHAGINIANS 4 
that even mothers would endeavour with embraces and kiſſes, 
to huſh the cries of their children; leſt, had the victim been 


offered with an unbecoming grace, and in the midſt of tears, it 


ſhould anger the god: Bl/anditiis & ofculis comprimebant vagi- 


tum, ne flebilis hoſtia immolaretur (m). They afterwards con- 
tented themſelves with making their children paſs through the 
fire; in which they frequently periſhed, as appears framn 
paſſages of ſcripture. | 5 

(A) The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuſtom of 
offering human ſacrifices to their gods, till the ruin of their 


city *: An action which ought to have been cal led a ſacrilege 


rather than a ſactifice, Sacrilegium verius quam ſacrum. It was 
ſuſpended only for ſome years, from the fear they were under 
of drawing upon themſelves the indignation and arms of Da- 
rius I. king of Perſia, who forbad them the offering up of 
human ſacrifices, and the eating the fleſh of dogs: (o) But 
they ſoon reſumed this horrid practice, ſince, in the reign of 
Xerxes, the ſucceſſor to Darius, Gelon the tyrant of Syracuſe, 
having gained a conſiderable victory over the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, made the following condition among other articles of 
peace he granted them, wiz. T hat no more human ſacrifices ſhould be 


| offered to Saturn. And doubtleſs, the practice of the Carthagi- 


nians, on this very occaſion, made Gelon uſe this precaution, 
() For during the whole engagement, which laſted from morn- 
ing till night, Hamilcar, the ſon of Hanno their general, was 
perpetually offering up to the gods, ſacrifices of living men, 


who were thrown on a flaming pile; and ſeeing his troops 


routed and put to flight, he himſelf ruſhed into the ag 
| order 


(m) Minut. Felix. (a) Q. Cort, J. iv. C. . (o) Plut. de ſera vindic. 
deorum, p. 552. (þ) Herod, I. vii. c. 167. 
* It appe 


art from Tertullian's Apo- | our country are witneſſee, who were the 
ogy, that this barbarous cuſtom pre- actors of this execution at the commund 


everal 


vailed in Africa, long after the ruin of 


on the trees which ſhaded their temple, 


Carthage, Infantes penes Africam 
Saturno immolabantur palam uſque 
ad proconſulatum Tiberii, qui eoſdem 
ſacerdotes in eiſdem arboribus templi 
ſui obumbraticibus ſcelerym votivis 
crucibus expoſvit, teſte militia patrie | 
noſtræ, quæ id ipſum munus illi pro- 
conſuli functa eſt, i. e. children were 
publickly ſacrificed to Saturn, down to 
the proconſulſhip of Tiberius, wbo 
banged the ſacrificing pries themſelves - 


es on ſo many creſſes, raiſed to erpinte 


of this proconſul. Tertull. Apolog. 
C. 9. To dearned men are at variance 
about the 8 and the time of bis. 
government. Salmaſius conf es bis 
ignorance of both ; but rejefs the an- 
thority of Scaliger, abe, for procon- 
ſulatum, reads proconſulem Tiberii, 
and * TOR GO writ 
bis ogy, 5 orgat name. 
ops 115 be, it 1. that the 
memory of the incident here ralated by 
2 ertullian, was then recent, and pro- 
| bably the wwitneſſes of it bad not bean 
long dead, | 


their erimes, of which the militia of | 
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«order that he might not ſurvive his.own diſgrace 3 and to ex- 
kinguiſh, ſays Ambroſe, ſpeaking of this action, with his own 
blood this facrilegious fire, when-he found that it had not 
%% . ee 
In times of peſtilence + they ufed to ſacrifice a great number 
* of Children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, 
which excites compaſſion in the moſt cruel enemies; thus fee k- 
ing a remedy for their evils in guilt itſelf ; and endeavouring 
th appeaſe the gods by the moſt ſhocking kind of barbarity.. _ 
- (4) Diodorus relates an inſtance of this cruelty which ſtłikes 
*the reader with horror. At the time that Agathocles was juſt 
going to beſiege Carthage, its inhabitants, ſeeing the'extfe- 
mity to which they were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes 
to the juſt anger of Saturn; becdufe that, inſtead of. offeritij 
up children nobly born, who were uſually ſacrificed to him, he 
"Had been fraudulently. put off with” the children bf flaves and 
Foreigners. To atone for this crime, two hundred children of 
the beſt families in Carthage were farrificed ro Saturn; beſides 
which, upward? of three hundred ritizens, from a ſenſe of their 
guilt of this pretended crime voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves. 
l that Saturn had a brazen ſtatue, the hands of 
Which were turned doWH Ward; ſo-that when a child was laid 
vn them, it dropped immediately into an hollow, where was 
a fiery furnace. 1 5 1 eb ue 
.* Can this, ſays (-) Plutarch, be called worſhipping the gods? 
Can wehe-ſaid'to efftertain an honourable idea of them, if we 
ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with flaughter, thirſty of human 
blood, and capable of requiring” or accepting ſuach*offerings ?: 
'(s) Religion, — this judicious author, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous to man, and injurious to 
the deity, I mean impiety and ſuperſtitiog. The one, from 
an affectation of free- thinking, believes nothing; abd the 
other, from a blind weakneſs believes all things. Impiety, te 
rid itſelf of a terror which galls-it; denies the very exiſſence of 
the gods: whilſt ſuperſtition, te calm its fears,  capricioufly: 
orges gods, which it makes not: only the friends, but pro- 
© creo i e enen offers, 
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„ ! L. ii. p. 756 (r) De ſuperſtitibne, p. 169-11. () Idem in 
' Qarhill, p. 132. 777 3 
ln ipſos quos adolebat ſeſe præ- 
*cipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore ſuo. 
extingueret, quos fibi nihil profuiſſe 
cognoverat. 6, An. 

＋ Cum peſte laborarent cruenta 
facrorum"religtone & ſcelere pro re- 
medio uſi ſunt, Quippe homines ut. 
victimas- immolabant & impuberes 


(quz ætas etiam hoſtium-miſericgr- 

dium proyocat) aris admovebant, pa 
cem deorum ſanguine eœrum expo- 

ſcentes, pro quorum vita dii maxime - 
rogari ſolent. Justin. l. xviii. c. 6. 
The Gauls as well as Germans uſed to 

ſacrifice men, if Dionyfius and Tacitus 
may be credited, | 
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tectors, and. models of crimes. (t) Had it not beem better, 
ſays he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias,a 


Diagoras, and ſuch like open and undiſguiſed atheiſts for cheir 


lawgivers, than to have eſtabliſhed ſo frantick and: wicked a re- 
ligian ? Could the Typhens and the giants, (the open enemies 
to the gods) had they gained a: victory over them, have eſta- 
bliſhed more abominable ſacrifices? * N LO RTROND 
Such were the ſentiments: which a heathen entertained-of 
this part of the Carthaginian worſhip. But one would ſcarce 
believe that mankind were capable of ſuch madneſs and frenzy. 
Men do not generally entertain ideas fo deſtructive ef alt thoſe 
things which nature conſiders as moſt. ſacred ; as to ſacrifice, 
to murder their children with their: own own hands; and to 
throw them in: cool blood into. fiery furnaces ! Such ſentiments 
of ſo unnatural and barbarous a:.kind, and yet adopted by 
whole nations, and even by thoſe that paſſed for civilized; As 
the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls; -Scythians, : and even 
the Greeks and Romans; and conſecrated by cuſtom during a 
long ſeries of ages, can have been inſpired by him only, who 


was a murderer from the beginning; and who delights in no- 


thing but the humiliation, miſery, and perdition of man. 


. 


5 


THE government of Carthage was founded upon prin- 
ciples of the moſt conſummate wiſddom, and it is with 
reaſon chat (a) Ariſtotle ranks this republick in the number of 
thoſe that were had in. the greateft efteem by the ancients, 
and which was fit to ſerve as a-model for others. He grounds 
his. opinion on a reflection, which: does great honour to Car- 
thage, by remarking, that from its foundation to his time 
(that. ãs upwards of-five hundred years): no conſiderable ſedition 
had diſturbed the peace, nor any tytant oppreſſed the liberty 
of Carthage. Indeed, - mixed governments, ſuch as that of 
Carthage, where the power was = divided - betwiæt the nobles 
and the people, are ſubje& to two inconvenieneies-3 eicher of 
degenerating into an abuſe of liberty by the ſeditions 6f the 


populace, as frequently happened in Athens, and in all the 


Grecian republics ; or into the oppreſſion of the publick ſiberty 
by the-tyranny of the-nobles, as in Athens, Syracuſe, Corinth, 
Thebes, and Rome itſelf under Sylla and Cæſar. It is there- 
fore giving Carthage the higheſt praiſe to obſerve; that it had 
2 out the art, by the wifdom of its laws, and the har- 
mony of the different parts of its government, to ſhun, —_ 


(t De ſuperſtitione, | (e) De . 1 1 | 
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90 HISTORY OF THE : 
ſo long a ſeries of years, two rocks that are ſo dangerous, and 
on which others ſo often ſplit. Ny | 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome ancient author had left us an 
accurate and regular deſcription of the cuſtoms and laws of this 
famous republick. For want of ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, we can 
only give our readers a confuſed and imperfe& idea of them, 
by collecting the ſeveral paſſages which lie ſcattered up and 
down in authors. Chriſtopher Hendrich has obliged the learn- 
ed world in this particular; and his“ work has been of great 
ſervice to me. | | | 
(x) The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united three different authorities, which counterpoiſed 
and gave mutual aſſiſtance to one another. Theſe authorities 
were, that of the two ſupreme magiſtrates called Suffetes + ; 
that of the ſenate; and that of the people. There afterwards 
was added the tribunal of One Hundred, which had great 
credit and influence in the republick. | 
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The SUFFETES: 


thority in Carthage anſwered to that of the conſuls at Rome 1. 
In authors they are frequently called kings, diQators, conſuls, 
becauſe they exerciſed the functions of all three. Hiſtory does 
not inform us of the manner of their election. They were 
empowered. to aſſemble the ſenate ||, in which they preſided, 
Propoſed ſubjects for deliberation, and told the voices 5; and 
they likewiſe prefided in all emergent and deciſive debates, 
Their authority was not limited to the city, nor confined to 
civil affairs: They ſometimes had the command of the armies, 
We find, that when their employment of Suffetes expired, 
they were made prætors, whoſe office was conſiderable, fince it 
e them to preſide in ſome cauſes; as alſo to propoſe 

and enact new laws, and call to account the receivers of the 
publick revenues, as appears from what Livy (y) relates con- 
cerning Hannibal on this head, and which I ſhall take notice 
of in the ſequel. : | 


(x) Polyb. J. vi. p. 493 .· 4 L. xxxiii. N. 46, 47. 

I is entitled, Carthago, five Car- | bantur. Corn, Nep. in vita Annibalis, 
thaginenſium reſpublica, &c. Franco- | c. 7. The great Hannibal was once 
furti ad Oderam, ann. 1664. one of the Suffetes. 

+ This name is derived from a word, || Senatum itaque Suffetes, quod 
eubich, with the Hebrews and Phanj- | velut conſulare imperium apud eos 
cians, fignifies judges. Sophetim, | erat, vocaverunt. Liv. I. xxx. n. 7. 

1 Ut Rome conful-s, fic Cartha- § Cum Suffetes ad jus dicendum 
tine qugtanfls annui bini reges crea» | concediflent, Id. l. xxxiv. n. 62. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their au- 
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The SENATE. 3 
The Senate, compoſed of perſons who were venerable on 


account of their age, their experience, their birth, their riches, . 


and eſpecially their merit, formed the counſel of ſtate; and 
were, if I may uſe that expreſſion, the ſoul of the publick de- 
liberations, Their number is not exactly known: It muſt how- 
ever have been very great, fince an hundred were ſelected from 
it to form a ſeparate aſſembly, of which I ſhall immediately 
have occaſion to ſpeak. In the ſenate, all affairs of conſequence 
were debated, the letters from generals read, the complaints 
of provinces heard, ambaſſadors admitted to audience, and 

ace or war determined, as is ſeen on many occaſions, 

(z) When the ſentiments and votes were unanimous, the 
ſenate decided ſupremely, and there lay no appeal from it. 


When there was a diviſion, and the ſenate could not be brought 
to an agreement, the affair was then brought before the people, 


on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader 
will eafily perceive the great wiſdom of this regulation; and 


how happily it was adapted to cruſh factions, to produce har- 


mony, and to enforce and corroborate good counſels ; ſuch an 
aſſembly being extremely jealous of its authority, and not eaſily 
E upon to let it paſs into other hands. Of this we 

ave a memorable inſtance in (a) Polybius. When after the 


{Joſs of the battle; fought in Africa, at the end of the ſecond 
Punick war, the conditions of peace offered by the victor, were 


read in the ſenate; Hannibal, obſerving that one of the ſenators 


oppoſed them, repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that as the 


ſafety of the republick lay at ſtake, it was of the utmoſt 1m- 
portance for the ſenators to be unanimous in their reſolutions, 
to prevent ſuch a debate from coming before the people; and 
he carried his point. This doubtleſs laid the foundation in the 


infancy of the republick, of the ſenate's power, and raifed its 
authority to ſo great a height. (5) And the ſame author ob- 
ſerves, in another place; that whilſt the ſenate had the ad- 


miniſtration of affairs, the ſtate was governed with great wiſ- 
dom, and ſucceſsful in all its enterprizes. 


The PEOPLE. 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that ſo low as 
Ariſtotle's time, who gives ſo beautiful a draught, and beſtows 
fo noble an eulogium on the government of Carthage, the 
people ſpontaneouſly left the care of publick affairs, and = 

| Cn 


(2) Ariſt. loc. cit, 4) L. xv. p. 06, 07. (6 Pol b. I. vi. p. 
A, Carth. 487. () s 7 Tr (5) Poly * 494» 
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chief adminiftration of them to the ſenate : And this it was 
which made the republick ſo powerful. But things changed 
- afterwards. For the people grown inſolent by their wealth 
- atid:E6nqueſts, and forgetting that they owed theſe bleſſings to 
the prudent conduct of the ſenate, were defirous of having a 
fare in the government, and arrogated to themſelves -almvit 
the whole power, From that period the publick affairs were 


tranſacted wholly by cabals and factions; which Polybias 


a2 


aſſigns as one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of Carthage. 


The Tribunal of the HunDrRED. ©. 
This was body compoſed of an hundred and. four. perſons ; 


. though often, for brevity ſake, they are called the Hundred, 
Theſe, according to Ariſtotle, were the ſame in Carthage, as-the 
Ephori in Sparta; whence it appears, that they were inſtituted 
td balance the power of the nobles and ſenate: But with this 
dilferènce, that the Ephori were but five in number, and 
elected annually.; whereas - theſe were perpetual, and were up- 
_ wards of an hundred. It is believed, that theſe:centumvirs 
.are:the ſame withithe hundred judges: mentioned by (e) Juſtin, 
veho were taken out of the ſenate, and appointed to enquire 


* 


into the conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power of 


. Mago's family, which, by its eZgrofling the chief employ ments 
both of the tate and the army, had thereby*the ſole direction 
and management of. all affairs, gave occaſion to this eftabliſh- 
ment. It was intended as. a curb to the authority of their 
generals, which, whilſt the armies were in the field, was al- 
moſt boundleſs and abſolute ; but, by this inſtitution, it be- 
came ſubject to the laws, by the obligation their generals 
were under, of giving an account of their actions before. theſe 
Judges, on their return from the campaign. (4) Ut hoc-metu 
ita in: bello imperia cogitarent, ut demi judicia legeſque reſpicerent. 
Of -theſe hundred and four judges, five had a particular juriſ- 
_ diction fuperior to that of the reſt; but it js not known how 
long their authority laſted. This- council of five was Iike the 
council of ten in the Venetian ſenate. A vacancy in, their 
number could be filled by none but themſelves. They alſo 
had the power of chuſing thoſe who compoſed the council of 
the hundred. Their authority was very great, and for, that 
reaſon none were elected into this office but perſons of uncom- 
mon merit: And it was not judged. proper to: annęx any ſalary 
or reward to. it; the ſingle motive of the publick good, being 
- thoughta tie ſufficient, to engage honeſt men to a ä 
| | F 


(e) L. Xix. e. 2» A. M. 3609. A. Catch. 487. (d) Juſtin, I. Lix. 


. chief of - theſe officers took from | Amilcare, Jloquebantur—Quo factum 
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and faithful diſcharge of their duty. (e) Polybius, in, his ac- 
2 of. the taking of New. Carthage by Scipio; diſtingniſhęes 
clearly. to orders of {magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in Old Carthage; 
for he 79 that among the priſoners taken at New Carthage, 
were, Wo magiſtrates belonging to the body or aſſembly of, old 


men er Tecuglæg] ſo he calls the council of the hundred; 


and fiffeen of the ſenate [is T5; Tn.] () Livy mentiqns , 
only. the fifteen of the ſenators ; but,” in. another *place, . he 
names the old men; and tells us, that they formed the moſt 
venerable council of the government, and had great aytharity 
in the ſenate. * Carthaginienſes—Oratores ad, pacem petendam 
nittunt triginta ſeniorum principes. Id erat ſanctius apud illos con- 


cilium, maximaque ad ipſum ſenatum regendum vis. 


Eſtabliſhments, though conſtituted with the greateſt wiſdom, 
and the juſteſt harmony of parts, degenerate however inſenſibly 


into diſorder- and the moſt deſtructive licentiouſneſs, Theſe 


judges, who bythe lawful execution of their power were a 
terror to tranſgreſſors, and the great pillars of juſtice; abuſing 
their almoſt unlimited authority, became.ſo many petty tyrants. 


Wie ſhall ſet this verified in the hiſtory of the great Hannibal, 


who, during his pretorſhip,. after his return to Africa (2), 
employed all his credit to reform {6 horrid an abuſe ; and made 
an authority, which before was perpetual, only annual, about 
two hundred years from the firſt founding the tribuna} of the 
one hundred. OE 
DerFECTs inthe GoveERNMENT of Ca RTHAG.E. 

Ariſtotle, among other reflections made by him on the govern- 
ment of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it, both which, 
in his opinion, are repugnant to the views of a wiſe lawgiver, 
and the maxims of good policy . 


5 ? * 1 2 


The firſt of theſe defects was, the inveſting the ſame perſon 


with different employments, which was conſidered at Carthage, 

as, a proof of uncommon merit. But Ariſtotle thinks this 
practice vaſtly prejudicial to a community. For, ſays this 
1 N —— (lx 

(e) L. x. p. 824. Edit. Grono vr. (F) L. xxvi. n. 51. L. XXX, n. 16. 
g) A. M. 3082. A. Carth; 682. 3 i 0 
*.. Rollin might baut taken | familiar with this youth 'than was 
notice of ſome civil officers: «vbg <vere | conſiſtent wwith muy. ; Erat præterea 
eftabliſhed at Carthage, . with. a power | cum eo Amilcage | adoleſcens illuftris 
like that of the cenſors of Rome, to | & formoſus Haſdrubal, quem none | 
inſpe# the manners of the citizens, | nulli diligi turpius, quam par erat ab 


— 


we 4 


Hamilear, the father of Hannibal, @ | eft ut 3 præfecto morum Haſdrubal 
beautiful youth, named Aſdrubal, on | cum eo vetaretur eſſe. Corn. Nep. in 
4 report that Hamilcar wat more | Vita Amilcaris, . 
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'or the ſame pilot ſteering two ſhips. 


* HISTORY OF THE 
author, à man poſſeſſed but of one employment, is much more 
capable of acquitting himſelf well in the 1 of it ; be- 


\cauſe affairs are then examined with greater care, and ſooner. 


diſpatched. We never ſee, continues our author, either by ſea 
or land, the ſame. er orga, two different bodies, 


the ſtate requires, that places and preferments ſhould be divid- 
ed, in order to excite an emlulation among men of merit: 
whereas the beſtowing of them on one man, too often dazzles 
him by ſo diſtinguiſhing a preference; and always fills others 
with jealouſy, diſcontent, and murmurs. .  _ 

The ſecond defect taken notice of by Ariſtotle in the govern- 
ment of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to attain the 
firſt poſts, a. certain eſtate was required (beſides merit and a 


conſpicuous birth.) By which means poverty might exclude 


perſons of the moſt exalted merit, which he conſiders as a 
great evil in a government. For then, ſays he, as virtue is 


* Wholly diſregarded, and money is all-powerful, becauſe all 


things are attained by it; the admiration and deſire of riches 
ſeize and corrupt the whale community. Add to this, that 
when magiſtrates and judges are obliged to pay large ſums for 
their employments, they ſeem to have a right to reimburſe 
themſelves. | ON 

There is not, I believe, one inſtance in all antiquity, to ſhew 
that employments, either in the ſtate or the courts of juſtice, 
were ſold. The expence, therefore, which Ariſtotle talks of 
here, to-raiſe men to preferments in Carthage, muſt doubtleſs 
be underſtood of the preſents that were given, in order to pro- 
cure the votes of the electors; a practice, as Polybius obſerves, 
very common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was 
judged a diſgrace . It is therefore no wonder, that Ariſtotle 
ſhould condemn a practice whoſe conſequences, it is very plain, 
may prove fatal to a government. - | 

But in caſe he pretended, that the chief employments of 2 
ſtate ought to be equally acceſſible to the rich and the poor, 
as he ſeems to inſinuate ; his opinion 1s refuted by the general 
practice of the wiſeſt republicks; for theſe, without any way 


demeaning or aſperſing poverty, have thought that on this 
occaſion, the preference ought to have been given to riches ; 


becauſe it is to be preſumed, that the wealthy have received a 
better education, have nobler views, are more out of the reach 
of corruption, and leſs liable to commit baſe actions; and 
that even the ſtate of their affairs makes them more affec- 

| ep | - tionats 


® Taps Kapyndovie adv alex 787 à mi er wpdg nipdes, Polyb, l. vi. 
r 497+ | 
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tionate to the government, inclines them to maintain e 


and order in it, and to ſuppreſs whatever may tend to ſedition 


and rebellion. 


Ariſtotle, in concluding his reflections on th&republick of 
Carthage, is much pleaſed with a cuſtom practiſed in it, wiz. of 


ſending from time to time colonies into different countries; 


and in this manner, procuring its citizens commodious ſettle- 
ments. This provided for the neceſſities of the poor, who, 


equally with the rich, are members of the ſtate; and it diſ- 


charged Carthage of multitudes of lazy indolent people, wha _ 


were its diſgrace, and often proved dangerous to it: It pre- 


vented commotions and inſurrections, by thus removing ſuch - 


perſons as commonly occaſion them ; and who being ever un- 
eaſy under their preſent circumſtances, are always ready for 
innovations and tumults. e 


SET. IV. TIA DE of CARTHAGE, the firfl ſource of 


its wealth and power. 


(OMMER CK, friQly ſpeaking, was the occupation of 


Carthage, the particular object of its induſtry, and 
its peculiar and predominant characteriſſick. It formed the 


' greateſt ſtrength, and the chief ſupport of that common- 


wealth. In a word, we may afhrm that the power, the 


conqueſts, the credit, and glory of the Carthagimians, all 


flowed from trade. Situated in the center of the Mediterrapean, 
and ſtretching out their arms eaſtward and weſtward, the extent 
of their commerce took in all the known world ; and wafted 
it to the coaſts of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 


the ſtraits and pillars of Hercules. They failed to all coun- 


tries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, the ſuperfluities of 
every nation; which, by the wants sf others; became neceſ- 


faries, and theſe they ſold to them at the deareft rates. From 


Egypt the Carthaginians. fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails 


and cables for ſhips; from the coaſt of the Red-Sea, ſpices, 


frankincenſe, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones ; 
from Tyre and Phœnicia, purple and ſcarlet, rich ſtuffs, ta- 
peſtry, coſtly furniture, and divers very curious and artificial 
Works; in fine, they fetched from various countries, all things 
that are abſolutely neceſſary, or capable of contributing to eaſe, 
luxury, and the delights of life. They brought back from the 


weſtern parts of the world, in return for the commodities car- 


ried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper: by the ſale of 
| theſe various commodities, they enriched themſelves at the 


expence of all nations; and put them under a kind of con- 


tribution, which was ſo much the ſurer, as it was ſpontaneous. 
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In thus hecoming the factors and agents of all nations, they 
had made themſelves lords of the fed ; the hand which held 
the eaſt, the weſt, and ſouth together; and the neceſſary canal 
of their communication; ſo that Carthage roſe tobe the com- 
mon city, and: the: center of the trader of: all thofe nations 


* gs 


The moſteonſiderableperfonages of ths city were not aſhamed: 


to trade. - Fhey applied themfelves to it as induſtriouſly as the 


meaneſt citizens ;. and their great Wealth did not make them 
leſs in love with. the diligence, patience, and labour, Wkich 


are neceſſary*forthe acquiring them. To this they owed their 


empire of the ſea, the ſplendotrcof their republick; their being 
able to diſpute.for the ſuperiority with Rome itſelf ; and their 
elevation of power, which forced the Romans to carry bn a 
bloody and doubtful war, for upwards of forty years, in order 
to humble and ſubdue this haughty rival. In fine, Rome, 
even in its triumphant ſtate, thought Carthage was not to be 


entirely reduced any other way, than by depriving that city 


of the benefit of its commerce, by which it had ſo long been 


enabled to reſiſt the whole ſtrength of that mighty republick. 
However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came in a man- 


ner out of the greateſt ſchool of traffick in the world, I mean 


Tyre, ſhe ſhould have been crowned with ſuch rapid and un- 


Interrupted ſucceſs, The very veſſels on which its founders 
had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by» 
them in their trade. They began to make ſettlements upon the 
coaſts of Spain, in thoſe ports where they unloaded their goods. 
The eaſe with which they had founded theſe ſettlements, and 
the conveniencies they met with, inſpired them with the deſign 
of conquering thoſe vaſt regions; and ſome time after, Nova 
Carthage, or New Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire 
in that country, almoſt equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 


SEET. V. The Mines of SPAIN, ſecond ſource of the Riches 

f )!! / EH, 
(Þ) D IODORUS juſtly remarks, that the gold and ſilver 
| mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an 
inexhauſtible fund of wealth, that enabled them to ſyſtain ſych 
long wars againſt 'the Romans, The natives had long been, 
e of theſe treaſures, (at leaſt of their uſe and value) 
that lay concealed in the bowels of the earth. The Phœnicians 
firſt made the diſcovery ; and by bartering ſome wares of little 
value for this precious metal, which the natives ſuffered them 


to dig up, they amaſſed infinite wealth. The Carthagititans, 


| improved, 


(o) Lib, iv, P. 312, &e. 
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Improved, from their example, when they conquered that 


poſſeſſed the latter of it. 122728 


() The labour employed to come at theſe mines, and to dig 
the gold and filver out of them, was incredible. For the yeins - 
of theſe metals rarely appeared on the ſaperficies : they were 
to be ſought for, and traced through frightful depths, : where 
very often floods of water ſtopped the miners,” and ſeemed to 
defeat all future purſuits, But avarics is as patient in undets 
going fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients. By pumps, 


which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, the Romans 


afterwards threw up the water out of theſe kind. of pits, and 
quite drained them. Nomberleſs multitudes of ſlaves periſhed” 


in theſe mines, which were dug to enrich their grafters, who 


treated them with the utmoſt barbarity, forced them by heavy 
ſtripes to labour, and gave them no reſpite either day or night. 
(4) Polybins, as quoted by Strabo, ſays, that in his time, up- 
wards of forty thoufand men were employed in the mines near 
Newa Cærbægo; and furniſhed the Romans every day with” 
Twenty-five thouſand drachmas, or eight hundred fifty-ninse 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence *. „„ 

We muſt not be ee to ſes the Carthaginians, ſoon after 
the greateſt defeats, ſending freſh and numerous armies again” 


into the field; fitting out mighty fleets, and ſopporting, at a 


great expence, for many years, wars carried on by them in far-" 
diſtant countries. But it muſt ſurprize us, to hear of the Ro- 
mans doing the ſame ; they whoſe revenues were very ineon - 
fiderable before thoſe great conqueſts, which ſubje&ed to them 
the moſt powerful nations; and who had no refources, either 


from trade, to which they were abſolute ſtrangers; or from 


gold or filver mines, which were very rarely found in Italy, 
In caſe there were any; and conſequently, the expences of 
which muſt have ſwallowed up all the profit. The Romans, 
in the frugal and fimple life they lead, an their zeal for the, 
publick welfare, and their love for their country, poſſeſſed 
Funds which were not leſs ready or ſecute than thoſe of Car- 
chage, but at the ſame time were far more honourable; 2 


: „„ 838 r. VI Wax . eee 
ART HAGE mult be conſidereq as 4 trading, and at 
the ſame time a warlike republick. Its genius and the 
nature of its government led it to traffick; and the neceſſity 
(i) Diod. lib. iv, p. 312, Ke. (0%) Lib, iii. pe 47. 

® 25,000 drachmas — An Attick| = d. & Engliſh monq, corſeguently 
grachna, accerding to Dr, Bernard | 25, ooo 28059 1. 73. 64, Jequently 
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the Carthaginians were under, firſt of defending, their: ſubjecta 
againlt the neighbouring, nations, and afterwards a defire. of 
extending their commerce ànd empire, led them to war. This, 
double idea gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and cha- 

4 5 of the Cärthaginian republick; We have already ſpoke. 


eo io a 
Ihe military power of the Carthaginians conſiſted in their 
alliances with kings ; in tributary, nations, from which they 
drew both; men add money; in ſome troops raiſed. from among 
their own citizens; and in mercenary ſoldiers purchaſed of neigh- 
bburing; ſtates, without their being oblige to levy or exerciſe 
them, becauſe they were already wel} diſciplined and. inured 
to the fatigues of war ; they making choice, in every country, 
of ſuch ſoldiers as had the greateſt merit and reputation. . They 
drew from Numidia, a nimble, bold, impetuous, and inde- 
fatigable cavalry, Which formed. the principal ſtrength of their 
armies ; from tlie Balearian iſles, the moſt expert ſlingers in 
the world; from Spain, a ſtout and invincible infantry; from 
the coaſts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of: known valour; and 
from Greece itſelf ſoldiers fit for all the various operations 
of war, for the field or the garriſons, for beſieging or defend - 
ing cities. 3 . 
In this manner the Carthaginians ſent out at once powerful 
armies, compoſed of ſoldiers which were the flower of all the 
armies in the univerſe, without nn either their fields 
or cities by new levies; without ſuſpending their manufactures, 
dor diſturbing the peaceable artificer; without interrupting their 
40 commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 


- flouriſhing commerce, as from a. perpetual ſinew of war, by 
which the 88 was furniſhed with new ſupplies ſor the 


[7 48 poſſeſſed themſelves of provinces and kingdoms; and made 
Ii = other nations the inſtruments of their grandeur and glory, with 
114 no other expence of their own, but their money; and even 
5 i" this furniſhed from the traflick they carried on with foreign 
1 1 . 1 ; 5 
if 9 If the Carthaginians, in the courſe of a war, ſuſtained ſome 
þ 4 bt loſſes, theſe. were but as ſo many foreign accidents, which only 
139 grazed, as it were, over the body of the. ſtate, but did not 
12 make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the republick. 
IS Theſe loſſes were ſpeedily repaired, by ſums ariſing out of a 


purchaſe 0 mercenary forces, who were ready at the firſt ſum-, | 1 
mons. And from the vaſt extent of the coaſts which the Car- 1 


thaginians poſſeſſed, it was eaſy-for them to levy in a very little 2 
time, a ſufficient number of ſailors and rowers for. the worging ef 
| 3 4 Nn 2 E 
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of their fleets, and to procure able pilöts and experienced cap- 
tains to conduct them „„ oy Th | 
But as theſe * parts were fortuĩtouſſy brought together, they 
did not adhere by any natural, intimate, orneceſſary tye. No 
common and rectprocal intereſt united them in ſuch a manner, 
ſo as to form a ſolid and unalterable body. Not one individual 
in theſe mercenary armies, withed fincerely the profperity of 
the ſtate; They did not act with the ſame zeal; nor expoſe , 
themſelves to'dan$ers With equal reſolution, for a. republick 
which they conſidered ad foreign, and which conſequently was 
indifferent to them, ay: they would have done for their native 
country, whoſe happineſs conſtitutes that of the ſeveral 'mem- 
bers who*compoſe it. | — Ons 
In great reverſes of fortune, the kings (I) in alliance with 
the Carthaginians might eaſily be detached from their intereſt, 
either by a' jealouſy which the grandeur of a more powerful 
neighbour naturally gives; or from the hopes of reaping greater 
advantages from a new friend; or from the fear of being in- 
volved in the misfortunes of an old ally. > 
The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight 
and diſgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon their neeks, 
greatly flattered themſelves with the hopes of finding one leſs 
galling in changing their maſters; or, in caſe ſervitude was 
unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will appear 
from many inſtances in the courſe of this hiſtor x. | 
The mercenary forces, accuſtomed to meaſure their fidelity 
by the largeneſs or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, 
on the leaſt diſcontent, or the ſlighteſt ex pectation of a more 
conſiderable ſtipend, to deſert to the enemy with whom they 
had juſt before fought, and to turn their arms againſt thoſe 


who had invited them to their aſſiſtanceQ. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being ſuſtained only 
by theſe. foreign ſupports, was ſhaken to the very foundation 
when they were once take away. And if, to this, there hap- 
pened to be added an interruption of their commerce (by which 
only they ſubſiſted) ariſing from the loſs of a naval engage- 
ment, they imagined themſelves to be on the brink of ruin, 
and abandoned themſelves to deſpondency and defpair, as was 
evidently feen at the end of the firſt Punick war. 5 

| Ariſtotle, in his treatiſe where he ſhews the advantages and 
defects of the goverment of: Carthage, finds no fault with its 
keeping up none but foreign forces; it is therefore 'probahle, 
that the Carthaginians did not fall into this practice till a lag 
time after, But the rebellions which haraſſed Carthage in its 
| ps F 2 : later 
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later years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no miſericy 
are comparable to thoſe of a government which is ſupported 
only by foreigners.; fince neither zeal, ſecurity, nor obedience 
— from. — yy io 2, 
But this was not the caſe with the republick of Rome, As 
the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were not able 
to hire forces, in order to puſh on their conqueſts with the 
ſame rapidity as the Carthaginians : But then, as they pro- 
cured every thing from within themſelves ; and as all the party 
of the ſtate were intimately united; they had ſurer reſources 
in great misfortunes than the Carthaginians, And for this 
reaſon, they never once thought of ſuing for peace after the 
battle of Cannz, as the Carthaginians had done in a leſs im- 
minent danger. ))) 86 
The Carthaginians had beſides a body of troops, (which 
was not very numerous) levied from among their own citizens; 
and this was a kind of ſchool, in which the flower of their 
nobility, and thoſe whoſe talents and ambition prompted them 
to aſpire to the firſt dignities, learned the rudiments of the art 
of war. From among theſe were ſelected all the general offi- 
cers, who were put at the head of the different bodies of their 
forces, and had the chief command in the armies. This na- 
tion was too jealous and ſuſpicious to employ foreign generals. 
Put they were not ſo diſtruſtful of their own citizens as Rome 
and Athens; for the Carthaginians, at the ſame time that they 
| Iavelted them with great power, did not guard againſt the abuſe 
they, might make of it, in order to oppreſs their country. 
The command of armies was neither annual, nor limited. to 
any time, as in the two republicks above-mentioned. Many 
generals held their commiſſions for a great number of years, 
either till the war or their lives ended; though they were ſtill 
accountable to the commonwealth for their conduct; and liable 
to be recalled, whenever a real overſight, a misfortune, or the 
ſuperior intereſt of a cabal, furniſhed: an opportunity for it. 


, 


Srer. VII. ARTS and Seiles. 
F cannot be ſaid that the Carthaginians renounced entirely 
A. the glory which reſults from ſtudy and knowledge. The 
ending of Maſiniſſa, ſon. of a powerful king “, thither for 
«outation, gives us room to believe, that Carthage was provided 
with an excellent ſchool -(-z) The great Hannibal, who in 
all teſpects was an ornament to that city, was not e 


* 


() Nepos in vita Annibalis. 
* King of the Maſſylians in Africh 
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with polite literature, as will be ſeen hereafter. (2) Mago, 
another very celebrated general, did as much honour to Car- 
thage by his pen, as by his victories. He wrote twenty-eight 
volumes upon huſbandry, which the Roman ſenate had in ſuch 
eſteem, that after the taking of rde when they preſented 
the African princes with the libraries founded there, (another 
proof that learning was not entirely banifhed from Carthage) 
they gave orders to have theſe books tranſlated into Latin *, 
though Cato had before written books on that ſubject. (o) 
There is ſtill extant a Greek verſion of a treatiſe drawn up by 
Hanno in the Punick tongue, relating to a voyage he made (by 
order of the ſenate) with a conſiderable fleet round Africa, tor 
the ſettling of different colonies in that part of the world. 
This Hanno is believed to be more ancient, than that perſon 
of the ſame name, who lived in the time of Agathocles. 
(p) Clitomachus, called, in the Punick language, Aſdrubal, 
. was a great philoſopher. . He ſucceeded the famous Carneades, 
whoſe diſciple he had been; and maintained in Athens the ho- 
nour of the academick. ſea, . + Cicero ſays, that he was a 
more ſenfible man, and fonder of ſtudy than the Carthaginians 
generally are. (q) He compoſed. ſeveral books, in one of 
which he drew a piece to conſole the unhappy citizens of 
Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to 


. yr "i 
I I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, the 
writers who have adorned Africa with their compoſitions, the 
_ Celebrated Terence; himſelf being ſingly capable of reiteting. 
infinite honour on his country by the fame of his produQiion:, 
if on this account Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not 
to be lefs confidered as his country than Rome, where he was 
- educated, and acquired that purity of ftile, that delicacy and 
elegance, which have gained him the admiration of all ſucceed- 
ing ages. (r) It is ſuppoſed, that he was carried off when an 
infant, or at leaſt very young, by the Numidians in their in- 
curſions into the Carthaginian territories ; during the war car- 
ried on between theſe two-nations, from the concluſion of the 
ſecond, to the beginning of the third Punick war. He was 
fold a flave to Terentius. Lucanus, 'a Roman ſenator, who, 
k) Cie. I. i, De orat, n. 249. Plin. I. xvii. c, 3 (o) Voſſ: De hifh 
Gr. I. iv. (p) Plut. De fort, Alex. p. 328. Biog. Laert, in_Clitanh 
(2) Tufc. Que. I. iii. ny 354. (7) Suet; in vit. Terent. 
» Theſe books were writ By Magol ſuppoſe, the Latin aba made. 
ir ibe P 205 language, and Ze — E uomo & acute 
into Creel by 52 Dionyfius of Utica, | ut Penus & valde ſtudioſus ac diiſgese. 
From wheſe weion, wwe may probably | Aradert, Queſt, I. iv. n. 98. 
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feRt and unpolithed. Jn Carthage, the Tydy and Kno 


| hiſtory, and philoſophy, were in little 
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after giving him. an excellent education, he him his liberty, 
t 


- 


eight comedies tranſlated from Menander, and could not ſur- 
vive an accident which muſt naturally aflict him in à ſenſible 
manner; but this incident is not very well founded. However 
this be, he died in the year of Rome 594, under the conſul- 
ſhip of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella, ànd M. Fulvius, aged 
thirty-five years, and conſequently was born anno %. 

Ir muff, yet be conſe; botwthsroting' ll vs baje Rid. 
that there ever was a great ſcarcity of, learned men in Car- 


thage, ſince it ſcarce furniſhed three or four writers of reputa- 


tion in upwards of ſeven. hundred years. Although the Car. 
thaginians held a correſpondence Wich Greece and the moſt 
civilized nations, yet this did-not Excite them to borrow. their 
learning, as being ſoreign to their views of trade and, com- 


merce. Eloquence, poetry, Riſtory, ſeem to have been little 


known among them. A Carthaginian diloſgpher was con- 
f6dered as a fort of prodigy by the Jearngg! "What then would 
an aſtronomer or a geometrician have been thought; 1 know 
not in what reputation phyſick, which is ſo advantageons.ta 
life, was at Carthage ; or the civil law, ſo-neceflary to ſociety. 
As works of wit wire, Res ad in ſo much diſregard, 
the education of youth muſt e ave be y imper- 


have been very 7 75 
ef youth were for the moſt part ene iting, arithme- 
th g an Qing poo ; in A 

tt] 


** 
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tick, book keeping, and the buying 
word, to whatever related to a. | 


* 


But polite learning. 


5 : 


2 +5 repute among them. 
"Theſe were in later years, even prohibited by the Jaws, which 


3 


jeſt it might qualify them for carrying on a dangerous corre- 
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expreſsly forbid any Carthaginian. to learn the Greek tongue, 


fſpondenceè with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth *. 


| 5 Now 


| ® Faftum ſenatus conſultom--ne | interprete- poſſet. Faſtin, I. ax. c. g. 
quis poſtea Carthaginienfis aut literis | Fuftin aſcribes the reaſon of this lazo, 
Grzcis autiſermoni ſtuderet; ne wut þ to 0. tregſonabie correſpondence bereuen 


-+ Iyqui cum choke, nat ſeribere Ga one Sumsnd, v powerful Cartbogipian, 
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_ «tyrant. of the mar deſigned againfl bim omints gentebngti 
by bis country ; out of hatred. to Hanne Di Aruſp. Reſp: . 4. 
; «the general, io whom be was an enemy. Fo v8 
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Now what could be expected from ſuth a cat :of mind 
Accordingly, there was never ſeen amony them, * that-eJegance - 
: of behaviour, that eaſe and complaceney of manners, and thofe 
ſentiments of virtue, which are generally*theifraits-of a liberal 
education in all civilized nations. The'ſmall-nuniber of great 
men, which this nation has produced, «muſt therefore have 
owed their merit to the felicity of their genius, to the fingu- 
larity of their talents, and a long experience, without amy 
great aſſiſtance from inſtruction. 'Henee it was, chat the merit 
of the-greateſt- men of Carthage was ſullied by great failings, 
low vices, and cruel paſſions; and it is rute to meet-with any 
conſpicuous virtue among them, without ſome blemiſh; with 
any virtue of a noble, genetous, and amiadde kind, and *fup- 
ported by clear and laſting principles, ſuch as is every Where 
found among the Greeks and Romanus. The reader will per- 


ceive, that I here ſpeak only of the heathen virtaes, and agree- 


able to the idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their fill In arte ef a leſs 
noble and neceſſary kind, as painting and ſcaſpture. I find, 
indeed, that they had plundered the conquered nations of a 


_ :geeat many works in both theſe kinds: hut it does not appear 
"that they themſelves had produced man. 


From what has been ſaid, one cannot help concluding, that 
*traftick was the predominant inclination, and the peculiar cha- 
kacteriſtick of the Carthaginians ; that it formed, in a mänver, 


- the baſis of the ſtate, the ſoul of the commonwealth, and the 


2 ſpring which gave motion to all their emerprizen. The 
parthaginians, in general, were feilfulr merchants ; employed 
Wholly in"traffick ; excited ſtronghy by the defire of pain, and 
'eſteeming nothing but riches; directing all their talents, and 
placing their chief glory in amaſſing them, though at the ſame 
*ime'they ſcarce knew the uſe for which they were deſigned, or 


n 


how to uſe them in a noble or worthy manner. 
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1 N the enumeration of the various qualities ahi Daz ® 


aſſigus to different nations, as their diſtinguiſhing» charac=- 
teriſticks, he declares that of the Carthaginfaus to de Eraft, 
; FA . | | E 4 | + OSHS 25 „lll, 


40 Dianyſius the tyrant of Sti); te] een yolumus clieet iphk me 


Fermer, by letters sorittæen in Greek | amemus, tamen nec:numere Hip- 
(ꝛobich afterwards fell into the handsvf | nos nec robore Gallen necealliditate 
: the Carthaginians) bawing informed the | Pœnos, ſed pietau ac religious, . 


vimus, 


| 
| 
| 


| Pheir moſt ſecret thoughts, in caſe ben 
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Mill, addreſs, induſtry, cunning, calliditas ; which doubtlefs 
appeared in war, but was ſtill more conſpicuous in the reſt of 
their condutt; and this was joined to another quality that beard 
n very. near relation to it, and is ſtill leſs reputable. Craft 
zand cunning lead naturally to lying, hypocrify,. and breach 


of faith; and theſe, by accuſtoming the mind inſenſibly to be 


leſs ſcrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for com- 
paſſing its deſigns, prepare it for the. baſeſt frauds and the moſt 
perſ dious actions. This was alſo one of the characteriſticks 


of the Carthaginians ; and it was ſo notorious, that to ſignify 


. any, remarkable. diſhoneſty, it was uſual to call it Punick honour, 
Fats Punica 5 and to denote a-4zavifh, deceitful mind, no ex- 


Preſſion was thought more proper and emphatical than this, a 
Caribaginian mind, Punicum ingeniun 
An exceſſive thirſt for, and an immoderate love of profit, 


. generally gave occaſion in Carthage to the committing baſe and 
unjuſt actions. One ſingle example will prove this. In the 
time of a truce, granted by, Scipio, to the earneſt entreaties of 
the Carthaginians, ſome Roman veſſels, being drove by a ſtorm 


on the coaſt of Carthage, were ſeized by order of the ſenate 


and people +, who could not ſuffer ſo tempting a prey to eſcape 
them. They were reſolved to get money, though the manner 
of acquiring it were ever ſo ſcandalous. 1 The inhabitants of 
. Carthage, even in St. Auſtin's time, (as that father informs 
us) ſhowed on a particular occaſion, that they ſtill retained 

part of this charaQteriftick, . Jo itn 


nt theſe were not the only blemiſhes, and faults of the 
-, 1 Cantbaginians. ' Tbey had ſomething auſtere and, ſavage in 
their diſpofition.and genius, a haughty and imperious air, a 


: ſort of ferocity, which, in its firſt ſtarts, was deaf to. either 


.. reaſon. or remonſtrances, and plunged brutally into the utmoſt 
' . exceſſes of violence. The people, cowardly and groveling 


under apprehenſions, were fiery. and. ernel in their granſports.; 
„%% f 
® Carthagenienſes fraudulenti & | 2vould come, on a day appointed, to bear 
wendaces—multis & variis mercato-'| him, Being all met, be told them, they 


rm »dvenarvmque ſermonibus ad flu- | were defirous to buy cheap and ſell dear. 


dium fallendi quæſtus cupiditate voca. | Emery man's conſcience pleaded guilty to 
bantur, Cic. orat. ii. in Rull. n. 94. | the charge; and the mountebank was 


F Magiftratus ſenatum vocare, po- diſmiſſed with applauſe and laughter, 


/pulus' io Turize veſtibulo ſremere ne | Vili vultis emere, & car& vendere; in 
- tanita ex ocuſlis manibuſque. amittere- | quo dicto leviſlimi ſcenici. omnes la- 
tur preeda. Conſenſum eſt ut, &e. | men conſcientias invenerunt ſuase, 


+ Live I. xxx. n. 24. eique vera & tamen improviſa dicenti 


A mountebant bad .promiſed the | admirabili favore plauſerunt. S. Au- 


gitizens of Carthagey to diſco er to them | yuſt, I. xiii, de Trinit. c. 3. 
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-at the ſame time that they trembled under their magiſtrates, 
they were dreaded in their turn, by their miſerable vaſſals. In 
this we ſee the difference which education, makes between one 
nation and another. The Athenians, whoſe city. was always 
conſidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of 
their authority, and difficult to govern ; but ill, a fund of 
god nature and humanity made them compaſſionate the miſe 
ortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors of their 
leaders, Cleon one day defired the aſſembly, in which he pre- 
ſided, to break up; becauſe, as he told them, he had à ſacri- 
fice to offer, and friends to entertain. The people only laughed 
at the requeſt, and immediately ſeparated. Such à liberty, 


ſays Plutarch, at Carthage, wopld have coſt a man his life., ) 


(:) Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Terentius 
Varro. That general, being returned to Rome after the battle 
of Cannæ, which had been loft by his ill conduct, was. met by 
perſons of all orders of the ſtate, at ſome diſtance from Rome; 
and thanked by them, for his not having deſpaired of the com 
monwealth ; who, ſays the hiſtorian, had he been a general of 
the Carthaginians, muſt have expected the moſt ſeyere puniſh» 
ment. Cai, , Caribaginienſſum ductor fuiſſet, nibil recuſandum 
Jupplicii foret, Indeed a court was eſtabliſhed at Carthage, 
where the generals were abliged to give an aecount of theit 
conduct; and they all were made reſponfible. for the events of 
war. III ſucceſs was puniſhed there as a crime againſt the 
ſkate z and whenever a general loſt a battle, he was almoſt fureg 
at his return, of ending his life upon à gibbet. Such. was the 
furious, cruel, and barbarous difpoſition of the Carthaginiane, 
who were always ready to ſhed the blood of their eitizens as 
well as of foreigners. The unbeard-of tortures which. they 
made Regulus ſuffer, are a manifeſt proof of this aſſertion; 
and Meir hiſtory will furniſh us with ſuch inſtances of it, as 
are not to be read without horror. A 14 
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The HISTORY of the CARTHAGINIANS. 


TH interval of time between the foundation of Car- 
1 thage and its ruin, included ſeven hundred years, and 
may be divided into two parts. The firſt, which is much the 
Joogelt, and the leaſt known, S 1s ordinary with the beginnings 
(lb ah a6”: 95 So 
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of all ftates) extends to thelfirſt Punick war, and takes up five 
hundred and eighty ty: two years. The ſecond, which ends at 
the deſtruckion of * contains but an . and 
8 25 years. 
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AR T HA GE in Africa was a edlony from Tyre, the 
moſt renowned. city at that time for eommeree in the world. 
Tyre had long before: —_—— another colony into that 
country, "which built Vtica'*, made famous by the death of 


the ſecond Oato, - who! for this reaſon is 3 culled Cato 
Uticenſs. 


Authors diſagree vy much a io the ra of the 
foundation of 9 — +. It is a difficult matter, and not 
very material, to reconcile them; at leaſt, agreeably to the 
plan laid down by me, it is ſuffcient to know, within a few 


| years, the time in which that city was built. 


(2) Carthage exiſted a little above ſeven hundred years. It 
i. under the conſulate of Cn. Lentulus, and L. 
Mummius, the 603d-year of Rome, 3859th of the world, and 
145 before Chriſt. The foundation of it may therefore be fixed 
at the year of the world 3158, when''Joaſh- Has! king of Judah, 


9s years before the building of Nome, and 846 before our 


Saviour. 

(x) The foundation of Carthage'is js aſcribed to Eliſa a Tyrian 
princeſs, better known af he fa name of Dido. Ithobal, king 
* 7 aud father of the famous 435 called in ſcripture 


aal, 


5 Lie! .J. 5. Ge Toſtin; un. 0. 4, 5 6. App: un bello Pun, 


. . Strab. I. xvii. p. $32. Paterc. I. i. e. 6. 


© 


- ® Utica & Carthago eber inclyte, 


been ff bud; Megora,-built next, 
ambe à Phenicibus conditze 3 illa 


and in reſpe of Cothon, called the New 


lato Catonis infignis, hat ſoo. Pem- | Town, er Karthada 5 and Byrſay or 
| | rH Mel. e. 67. Utica and Caribage, _= citadel, built 2 f all, and pro- 


Famous, and both built: "Phagni- by: Dido. 
rant; the firſt renowned by Cato's fate, | oben, to agree with Appian, was 
| the left by its ot. ho ae of pi gears before the taking of 
＋ Our. couniryman Howel PTD ard, to correſpond wwith 


urs tu reconcile rhe three different ac- | E bins, cba built an hundred ninety- 


counts of the foundation of Carthage, in four: years later; Byrſa to agree with 


the following manner. He . ſays, bat - Menander, (cited by Foſephus) was, 
Y rug — 2 of three fo 2. built an bundred Woe yer 2 
ban, or the port and buildi ngs adjoin-: - 99 5p 

ing 10 it, which be ſufpoſes 10; baue“ 


yw oF of 


*; wv bio [hon 


* I 


of 


withdrawing ſecretly with all her drad huſharid?s: 


ſome lands from the inhabitants of the county f.. 


City. It is faid that when the 


-  CARTHAGINIANS.. 465 
Ethbaal, was her great grandfather. She married her nent 


relation Acerbas, called otherwiſe Sicharbas and Sichazuss 


an extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion king of 'Pyxrewas 
her brother. This prince having put Sichamsvto death, an 
order that he might have an opportunity to ſeize his immentie 
treaſures ; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of het brother, by 


After having long wandered, ſhe at laſt landed V gz 
the Mediterranean, in the gulph where Utica: ſtood, mad in 
the country of Africa, properly ſo called, .diftant almuſt tem 
miles from Tunis, fo famous, at this time, foriitꝭ confatrs > 
and there ſettled with her few followers; after having purchaſeil 


Many of the neighbouring people, invited bythe prafpet᷑x 
of lucre, „„ ——— the neceſ· 
ſaries of life; and ſhortly!after incofporated themſebogs with 
them. Theſe inhabitants, who had been thus gathesed from 
different places, ſoon grew very: numerdus- De 0ietens: of 
Utica conſidering them as their connttyrmen,: and aas delcendett , 
from the ſame common ſtock, dęputed eroys withwory: com- 
fiderable preſents, and exhorted them to build Atty: on this 
place where they had firſt ſettled. The natives of. the country, 
from the eſteem and reſpect frequently 1hewn to ſtrangers, mude 
them the like offers. Thus all things conſpiring with Dido's 
views, ſhe built her city, which was appointed to pa an annual 
tribute tothe Africans ſor the ground it ſtood upen; and called 


Carthada , or Carthage, a name that, in' the Phœnfeian and 


Hebrew tongues (which tt” ha affinity) fignifies the New 
ö dundations were dug, a horſe's 
kead was found, which was thought a good omen, and a pre- 


tage of the future warlike, genius of that neople l. 
* 120 Stadia,, Strab; F.xxiv.ip. 687. traft of ground, on -wvbich ſhe. Built *w# 
+ Some authors ſay, tbat Dido put || citadel caiied Byrſa, from ſb bide. Hut 
a trick on tbe. natives, by defiring to ebis tale of '1be thong it \gertefally ev. 
purchaſe of them for ber intended ſectle. -ploded by the learnei; twbe' — 
2 ſo much hr my: ar bjde | that: the (Hebrew  wword Boſra; wabith 
noould compaſs. The "meu mans | ſqm 0/ferefetion, gove"Hjew'th 
theug be too moderate t be:denitd.. Sbe | Greth wort Byrſa, which is tbe name 
then cut be. bide into tbe. ſinaligſi thongs ; | of the citadel} Carrbape. 3% 2098 
ud, with chem, encompaſſed 1a-Jarge'| | * "KortdaHaddlb or Hadthi, 
I Effodere loco ſiguum, quod regia” jj © 
Mourſtrarat, eaput acris equi; nam fle fore bello 
Eretziam, & ſatilem victu rr 8 
E ES a 2 Vg. 


9 


br I. i. ver. 447 
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res HISTORY OFFEN 
This princeſs was afterwards courted by Iarbes king of Ge- 
*tulia, and threatened with a war in caſe of refuſal. Dido, 
who bad bound herſelf by an oath not to conſent to a ſecond 
wariage, being incapable of violating the faith ſhe had ſworn 
do Sichzus,:defired time for deliberation, and for appeaſing 
ze manes of her firſt huſband by ſacrifice. Having therefore 
| ordered à pile to be raiſed, ſhe aſcended it; and drawing out 
La dagger which ſhe. had concealed under her robe, ſtabbed her- 
Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiſtery, by ſup- 
ö poſing that Eneas, his hero, was cotemporary with Dido, 
[ though there was an. interval of near three centuries between 
1 the one and the other; the æra of the building of Carthage 
being fixed three hundred years lower than the deſtruction gf 
Troy. This liberty is very excuſable in a poet, who 1s not 
tied to the ſcrupulous. accuracy of an hiſtorian ; we admire, 
wich great reaſon, the judgment he has ſhewn' in his plan, 
when, to affect the Romans the more, (for whom he wrote) 
with his ſubject, he has the art of introducing into it the im- 
| Placable hatred: which ſubſiſted between Carthage and Rome, 
And ingeniouſly.deduces the original of it from the very remote 
Foundation of thoſe two rival cities. 
Carthage, whoſe. beginnings, as we have obſerved, were 
5 weak, grew larger by inſenfible degrees, ae — os 
VT 
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Haag ĩ 157.222 ; ## 344 — Wy: 
1 oye Tyrians landing near this boly ground, 
d digging bere, a proſp'rous omen found + 
rom under earth a courſer's head (bey drew, 
Deir growth and future fortune to forefhew : 
' _ This fated fign their foundreſs Juno gave, EE 
f a. ſail fruitful, and a people brave. Dx even, 
® The flory, . as it i told more at | queen with indignation interrupting 

arge in Juſtin, (1. xviii, e. 6.) js this | them, and aſking, if they were not 
lara, ling of the Mauritanians, | aſhamed to refols living in any man- 
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Sending for ten of the principal” Cartba- 
Lginians, demanded Dido in marriage, 
threatening ta declare war againſt ber 
i caſe of a refuſal; the ambaſſadors 
being afraid to deliver. ibæ meſſage of 


Laras, told ber, (with Punick honefty) 


© Africans ; 
f 


4bat he waned to, have ſome perſon 


font him, who was capable of civi- ' 


lizing and poliſhing himſelf and his 
but that there was no poſ- 
ſibility of finding any. Carthaginian, 
who would be willing to quit his na- 
tive place and kindred, for the con- 
rfation' of Barbarians, who were as 


4 Vage as the wildeſt beaſts, Here the 


ner, which might be beneficial to 
their country, to which they owed 
even their lives; They then delivered 
the king's meſſage ; and bid ber ſet them 
a pattern, and facrifice herſelf to her 
country's welfare. Dido being thus 
enſnared, called on Sicbæus with tears 
and - [amentations, and anſwered, that 
the Would go where the fate of her 
city called. At the expiration of three 
| months, ſbe aſcended the fatal pile; and 
with ber loft breath told the ſpeFators, 
that fhe wvas going to ber byſtapd a 
OY bad ordered ber, b 
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_ polefſed themſelves of a great part of Africa. 
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 CARTHAGINIANS. ag 
founded. But its dominion was not long confibed to Africa. 
The inhabitants of this ambitious city extended their conqueſts 
into Europe, by invading Sardinia, ſeizing a great part of Sicily, 
and reducing almok all S pain; and having ſent powerful colo- 


[nies every Where, they enjoyed the empire of the ſeas for. mate 


than fix hundred years; and formed a ſtate which was able o 
'diſpute pre-eminence with the greateſt empires of the world, 
'by-their wealth, their commerce, their numerous armies, their 
formidable fleets, and above all, the courage and ability of 
their captains. The dates and circumſtances of many of theſe 
conqueſts are little known, I ſhall take but a tranſient notice 
of them, in order to enable my readers to form ſome idea of 
the countries, which will be often-mentioned in the courfe of 
this MF oo ora ws | 5 A 


Congueſts of the CANTHAGINIANS i AFRICA. 


- 443) The firſt wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free 


themſelves from the annual tribute which they had engaged to 
Pay the Africans, for the land theſe had permitted them to 
ſettle in. This conduct does them no bonour, as the ſettlement. 
was granted them, upon condition of their paying a tribute, 
One would be aptto imagine, that they were deſirous of cover- 
ing the obſcurity of their original, by aboliſhing this proof of 
it. But they were not ſucceſsful on this occaſion, The Afri- 


cans had juſtice on their fide, and they proſpered accordingly, 


the war being terminated by the payment of the tribute. 

(S) The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms againſt 
the Moors and Numidians, and won conqueſts from both. 
Being now emboldened by theſe happy ſucceſſes, they {hook 
off entirely the tribute which gave ſo much uneafineſs , and 


(a) About this time there aroſe a great diſpute between Car» 


thage and Cyrene, on account of. their * ere. limits. 
Cyrene was a very powerful city, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 


towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the 


TLacedæmonian. 5 J ĩ 
It was agreed on each fide, that two young men ſhould fet 
ont at the ſame time, from either city; and that the place of 


their meeting ſhould be the common boundary of both ſtates. 


The Carthaginians (theſe were two brathers named Philzni) 
000 Juſto. I. xix, e. 2,  (#) 1b14; e. 2. (a) Salluft de bello fugurth, 
n. 77. Valer. Max, I. v. e. 6. | 4 OY boy TOI 
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wo HISTORY OF T H E | 
made the moſt haſte; and their antagoniſts pretending that 
'- «foul play had been ufed, and that theſes two brothers above. 
mentioned, had fet out before the time appointed, refuſed 
to ſtand to the agreement, unleſs the two brothers (to re- 
move all ſaſpicion of their unfair dealing) would confent to be 
buried alive in the place where they had met. They acquieſced 
with the propoſal, and the Carthaginians erected, on that ſpot, 
wo altars to their memories, and paid them divine honours in 
their city; and from that time, the place was called the altars 
-of the Philzni, Aræ Philznorum *, and ferved as the boundary 
-of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from thence to 
the pillars of Hercules. 1 | 


_Congqueſts of the CarRTHAGINIANS in SARDINIA, Se. 


Hiſtory does not inform us exactly, either of the time when 
the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of the manner they got 
Poſſeſſion of it. (5) This ifland was of great uſe to them: 
d, during all their wars, ſupplied them abundantly with 
oviſions. It is ſeparated from Corfica by a ftrait of about 
three leagues over. The metropolis of the ſouthern and moſt 
fertile part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. 
On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the natives withdrew to 
the mountains in the northern parts of the iſland, which are 
almoſt inacceflible, and whence the enemy could not diſlodge 
The Carthaginians ſeized likewiſe on the Baleares, now called 
Majorca and Minorca, Port Magon, in the latter iſland, was 
ſo called from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who firſt made 
uſe of, and fortified it. (c) It is not 2 who this Mago 
was ; but it is very probable that he was HannibaPs brother. 
This harbour is, at this day, one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the Mediterranen. E 
(4) Theſe iſlands furniſhed the Carthapinians with the moſt 
expert lingers in the world, who did them great ſervice in 
battles and fieges. They ſtung large ſtones of above a pound 
weight; and ſometimes threw, leaden bullets with fo much 
5 xd . | bh | violence, 
(5) Strab. I. v. p. 224. Diod. I. v. p. 296. (e) Liv. 1.'xxviii. n. 3. 
' {d) Diod. J. v. n. 298. and J. xix. p. 742. Liv. loco ltato. | 
Ebeſe pillars were not ſtanding in | Þ Liqueſcit excufla glans funda, 
Strabo s time. Same Geographers think | at attritu a#ris,: velut igne, diftillat.- 
Arcadia to be the city wobirh æwas an- i. e. The ball, oben thrown rom the 
' Ciently called Philanorum Are ; but | ſling, diſſolves ; and, by the friction of 
dptbers. believe it was Naina or Tain, | the air, runs as if it was melted by pre: 
&—_ -* PBruared à little weft of Arcadia, in ihe | Senec. Queſt *Nat, J. iis c. 57» 
Ib of Sidra R 
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violence, that they would pierce even the ſtrongeſt helmets, 
| "ſhields, and cuiraſſes; and were fo dextrous in their aim, that 


they ſcarce ever miſſed the blow. The inhabitants of 'theſe 


iſlands were accuſtomed, from their infancy, to handle the 
Ning ; for which purpoſe their mothers placed, on the bough 


of a high tree, the piece of bread deſigned for their children's 
breakfaſt, who were not allowed a morſel, till they had 


brought it down. with their flings. (e) From this practice theſe 


iſlands. were called Baleares and Gymnaſiæ by the Greeks ; 
becauſe the inhabitants uſed to exerciſe themſelves ſo early in 
flinging of ſtones “. 55 1 1 1 


 -Congqueſts of the CARTHAGINIANS 'i# SPAIN. 
Before I enter on the relation of theſe conqueſts, I believe it. 

will be proper to give my readers ſome idea of Spain. 

ot f) Spain is divided into three parts, Bœtica, Lufitania, 

THIER: > i545; 2 5 85 

Baœtica, ſo called from the river Betis (g), was the ſouthern 

diviſion of it, and comprehended the preſent kingdom of 


Granada, Andaluſia, part of New Caſtile, and Eſtremadura. 


Cadiz, called by the ancients. Gades and Gadira, is a town 
fituated in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, on the weſtern 
coaft of Andaluſia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. (5) It 


is well known that Hercules extending his conqueſts to this 
place, halted, from the ſuppoſition that he was come to the ex- 
tremity of the world. He here erected two pillars as monuments 


(e) Strab, 1.3ii. p. 167, (J) Cluver, I. ii, e. 2. (i) Guadalquivirs 


be Strab. I. Wi. 5. 171. 


: ia the band. Jo this give me leave to 
Ad teuo myre obſervations. ( foreign in- 
Led to the preſent purpoſe, bus relating 


. ®  Bochart derives the name of theſe 
Nands from tao Pbænician words, Baal. 
Jere, or mafter in the art of ſlinging. 
Tbis Hrengtbens the-autbority of Strabo, 
viz, that the inbabitarts Tearnt their art 
fem 'the Pbæniclans, who were once 
their maſters. Eqi1Sovites dpipor MEyov- 
Ta; —tfo7 Doivexeg natio yer Hg vue. 
And this ii Hill more probable, when wwe 
confider that both the Hebrews and Phe» 
nicians excelled in 'this art. The Ba 
karian ſlings "would annoy an enemy 
either near at band, or at a diffance. 
Every ſlinger carried three of them in 
war. One bung fromthe neck, a ſecond 
from the qwaiſt, and a third was carried 


to theſe i andi) which I hope will not 
be un-ntertaining to tbe reader, The 
firſt is, that theſe iſlands were once fo 
infeſted with rabbits, that the, inbabi- 


| rants of it applied to Rome either for aid 


againſi them, or other cviſe defired new 


 habitations,” inC4>Xeo0at yap tms way 


| Cay Tron, thoſe creatures baving 
ejected them out * 
Strab. Plin. I. viii. c. 55. The ſecond 
| 0bſerwation ig, that theſe iſlanders woert. 
not only expert ſlingers, but likewiſe ex · 
 collent ſwimmers ; wvbich they are to this 
day, by the teflimony of aur countryman 
| Biddutph, who, in Eis Travels, in forms 
1 that being becalmed near theſe iſlands, 


a woman ſwam to him out of one of 
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412 HISTORY/OF THE 
of his victories, purſuant to the cuſtom of that 1 The 


place has always retained the name, though time has quite 


deſtroyed theſe pillars. Authors are divided in. opinion, with 
regard to the place where theſe pillars were erected. (i) Bcetica 
was the molt tryyful, the wealthieſt and moſt. populaus part of 
Spain. It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by 


the Turdetani, or. Turduli. On the banks of the Bœtis ſtood 


three large gities, Caſtulo towards the ſource, Corduba lower 
down, the native Place of Lucan and che two Seneca's ; laſtly 
Hiſpalis (C. n 1190 
Luſitania is bounded on the weſt by the Hens on the north 
by the river Durius (7), and on the ſouth by the river Anas (). 
Between theſe two rivers is the Tagus. Lufitania was what is 
now called Portugal, with part of Old and New Caſtile. 
Tarraconia comprehended the reſt of. Spain,. that is, the 
kingdonis of Murcia and V alentia, Catalonia, Arragon, Na- 
varre, Biſcay, the Aſturiss, Gallicia, the kingdom of Leon, 
and the greateſt part. of the two Caſtiles. Tarrace (a), a very 
conſiderable city, give its name to that part of Spain. Pretty 
near it lay Barcino (). Its name makes it conjectured, that 
{Jt was built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. The 
- moſt renow ned nations of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi. be- 
yond the river Iberus (20; - the Cantabri, where Biſcay now 
lies; : the Carpetari, Whole ca ual was Toledo; the Ovitani, Sc. 
Spain, abouncting with mines of gold and ſilver, and peo- 
pled with a martial. race of men, had ſufficient to excite both 
the avaricè and ambition of the Carthaginians, who were more 
of a mercantile than of a warlike diſpoſition, even from the 
enius and canſtitution of their republick. They doubtleſs 
Thew that their Phœnician anceſtors, (as (9 Diodorus relates) 
takzng advantage of the-happy ignorance of the Spaniards, 
with regard to- the immenſe riches which were hid in the 
bowels of their Jands, firſt took from them theſe precious trea- 
ſares, id exchange for commodities of the loweſt value. They 
Fikewife forefaw, that if they could once ſubdue this country, 
it would furniſh them abundantly with well-difciplined troops 


-for the conqueſt of other nations, as actually happened. 
() The occafion of the Carthaginians firſt landing in Spain, 


was to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by 
the Spaniards, That city, as well as Utica and Carthage, was 


a colony of Tyre, and even more ancient than either of them. 


* eee s built 3 it, eſtabliſhed there- the worſhip of 
b Hercules ; : 


7 (6) See 1. in, p. 8 0 Seville. 17 Duero. () Guadiana. 


4) Tarragona. (o) Barcelona, ) Ebro. 00 L, W p. ia 6 * 
1 ln. e, 5. Piod. 1. d. p. 300. 
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upwards of two hundred years. 
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Hercules; and erected in his honour, a magnificent temple, 
which became famous in after-ages. The ſucceſs of this firit 
expedition of the Carthaginians, made them deſirous of carry- 


ing their arms into Spain. 


It is not exactly known, in what period they entered Spain, 
nor how far they extended their firſt conqueſts. It is probable 
that theſe were ſlow in the beginning, as the Carthaginians had 
to do with very warlike nations, who defended themſelves with 
great reſolution and courage. Nor could they ever have ae- 
.compliſhed their defign, as (5) Strabo obſerves, had the Spa- 
niards (united in a body) formed but one ſtate, and mutually 
aſſiſted one another. But as every canton, every people were 
entirely detached from their neighbours, and had not the leaſt 


correſpondence with them, the Carthaginians were forced to 

ſubdus them one after another. This circumſtance occaſioned, 

on one hand, their ruin; and on the other, peer war, 
and made the conqueſts of the country muc 

_ accordingly it has been obſerved, that though Spain was the 


more difficult“; 


firſt province which the Romans invaded on the continent, it 


was the laſt they ſubdued ; and was not entirely ſubjected 


to their power, till after having made a vigorous oppoſition for 


It appears from the accounts der by Polybius and Livy, of 


the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain 


which will ſoon be mentioned ; that the arms of the Carthagi- 


_ ,nians had not made any conſiderable progreſs in. that country, 


till this period, and that; the greateſt part of Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years time they compleated the 


conqueſt of almoſt the whole county. 
() At the time that Hannibal ſer out for Italy, all the coaſt 

.of Africa, from the Philznorum Aræ, by the great Syrtis, to the 
Pillars of Hercules, was ſubje& to the Carthaginians. Paſ- 


ling. through, the traits, they had conquered. all the weſtern 
coaſt of, Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. 
The coaſt which lies on the Mediterranean, had been almoſt 


. wholly ſubdued by them; and it was there they had built Car- N 


thagena; and they were maſters of all the country, as far as 
the river Iberus, which bounded. their dominions. Such was, 
at that time, the extent of their empire. In the center of the 

8 | | e >> (00 


n k. m. p. 13. ) Pohb.Liil.p/294.1 l. 5. 9. 


: : * Such a diviſion of Britain retarded, F Hiſpania prima Romanis initg 
and at the ſame time facilitated the con | Provinciarum que quidem continentis 


"gueſt of it to the Romans,” Dum ſinguli int, poſtrema omnium perdomĩta gib. 
e 


Pugnant univerſi vincuntur. Tacit, | Liv. I. Xxviii. n. 12. - © 
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1714 HITSTORY OF THE 
country, ſome nations had indeed held out againſt all their 
-efotts, and could not be ſubdued by the. | 
Conqueſis of the CARTHAGINIANS 77 SICILY, 
The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are 
more known. I ſhall here relate thoſe which were waged from 
the reign of Xerxes, who firſt prompted the Carthaginians to 
carry their arms into Sicily, till the firſt Punick war. This 
tikes up near two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the 
year of the world 35 20 to 3738. At the breaking out of theſe 
wars, Syracuſe, the moſt conſiderable as well as moſt powerful 
City of Sicily, had inveſted Gelon, Hiero, and Thraſybulus 
{three' brothers who ſucceeded one another) with a ſovereign 
power. After their deaths, a democracy or popular . govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed in that city, and ſubſiſted above ſixty 


Agathocles, bore the fway in Syracufe. Pyrrhus was after- 
wards invited into Sicily, but he kept poſſeſſion of it only a 
few years. Such was the government of Sicily during the 
Wars, of which'l am going to treat. They will give us great 
Tight with regard to the power of the Carthaginians, at the 
time that they began to. be eiſgaged in war with the Romans. 
Sicily is the largeſt and moit conſiderable ifland in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for that reaſon 
was called Trinacria and Triquetra. "The eaſtern fide, which 
Yaces the Ionian or Greeian ſea, extends from cape Pachynum 
4+) t0'Pelorum (x). The moſt celebrated cities on this coaſt 
are Syracuſe, Tauromenium, and 'Meſfaria, The northern 
coaſt, which looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum 
to cape Lilybæum (5). The moſt noted cities on this coaſt are 
Mylæ, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lihybænm. The 
| 9 coaſt, which lies appoſite to Africa, extends from cape 
_ Tilpbzum to Pachynum. The moſt remarkable cities on this 
coalt are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. his 
Iſland is ſeparated from Italy by a ſtrait, which is about a mile 
and -a half over, and called the Faro or ſtrait of Meſſina. (z) 
"The paſſage from Lilybæum to Africa is but 1500 furlongs, 
That is, about ſeventy-five leagues. _ RT os 
(a) The period in which the Carthaginians firſt carried their 


arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All we are certain of 


time 


() Paſſaro. () Il Faro. (y) Cape Boke. (x) Strabo, I. vi. 
|: 267. (e) A. M. 3501. A. Carth, 343, Rome, 244. Ant. {. C. 503 
Polyb, I. iii. p. 245, & ſeq. Edit. Gronow EY | 


is, that they were already poſſeſſed of ſome part of it, at the 


years. From this time, the two Dionyſius's, Timoleon and 


* '43 , p< e Wo! as, wile, ah wn - bb 04. v es +. Y) fi. > ran arent ind a lh. Bc} r 


eir 


are 


tion of the Greeks, whom he conſidered as his irreconcileable 


raꝛni bave any knowledge of the coun- | p. 247, Edit. Gronov. 
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time that they entered into a treaty with the Romans; the ſame 
year that the kings were expelled, and conſuls appointed in 


their room, viz. twenty- eight years before Xerxes invaded 


Greece. This treaty, which is the firſt we find mentioned to 
have been made between theſe two nations, - fpeaks of Africa 
and Sardinia as poſſeſſed by: the Carthaginians ; whereas the 
conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only to thoſe parts 
of the iſland which were ſubje& to them. By this treaty it 13 

expreſsly ſtipulated, that neither the Romans nor their allies 
ſhall fail: beyond the fair Promontory “, which was: very neat 
Carthage; and that ſuch merchants, as ſhall reſort to this city 
for traffick, ſhall pay only certain duties as are ſettled in it (6). 
it appears by the ſame treaty, that the Carthaginians 
were particularly careful to;exclude the Romans from all the 
countries ſubject to them; as well as from the knowledge of 
what was tranſacting in them: as though the Carthaginians, 
even at that time, took umbrage at the riſing power of the 


Romans; and already harboured in their breaſts theiſecret-ſeeds 


of the jealouſy and diffidence, that were one day to burſt ant 
in, long and eruel wars, and which nothing could extinguith 
3 ruin of one of the contending powers; fo fieree were 
their mutual hatred- and animoſity. | ; 


le) Some years after the concluſion of this firſt treaty, the 


Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of Perſia. 


222 


This prince, who aimed at nothing: leſs than tbe total extirpa . 


enemies, thought it would be impoſſible for him to [ſucceed 
in his enterprize, without the aſſiſtance of Carthage, whoſe 
power made it formidable even at that time. The Carthapi- 
pians, who, always ke pt in view Seen they entertained df 
ſeizing upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily ſnatched the 
favourable :apportunity which now preſented itſelf for their 
ropiesnng 392 redetiion of it. A treaty was therefore: con- 
cluded; whereby the Carthaginians were to invade, with all 
their forces, thoſe Greeks who were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, 
eien which Xerxes ſhould march in perſon againſt Greecs 
The preparations for this war laſted three years. The land- 
army amounted to no leſs than three hundred ——C 


) Polyb. I. in. p. 246. (e) A. M, 3520, Ant. J. C. 484+ Diod. 


4 


I. zi. p. 1, 16, & 22. 


be reaſen.. of this refraint, ac- tries 40bich lay mere to the ſauth, in 
cording to Polybius, <vas, the unwilling | order that this enterprizing people might 
10 the Carthaginians to let the Ro- | not bear of their fertility, Polyb. I. iii. 


216 H1iS'TORY OF THY | 
The fleet conſiſted of two thouſand ſhips of war, and upwards 
of three. thouſand ſmall veſſels of burden. Hamilcar, the 
moſt experienced captain of his age, ſailed from Carthage with 
this formidable arny. He landed at Palermo“, and, after 
refreſhing his troops, he marched againſt Hymera, n city not 
far diſtant from Palermo, and laid ſiege to it. Theron, who 
. commanded in it, ſeting-himſelf very much ſtraitned, ſent to 
. Gelon, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of Syracuſe. He flew im- 
mediately to his relief, with fifty thouſand foot, and five thou- 
ſand horſe. His arrival infuſed new courage into the beſieged, 
1 who, from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 
j| i SGelon was an able warrior, and excelled in, ſtratagems. A 
1 courier was brought to him, who; had been diſpatched from 
Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the 
day when he might expect the cavalry, which he had demanded 
of them. Gelon drew out an equal number of his own, and 
ſent them from his camp about the time agreed on. Theſe 
being admitted into the enemies camp, as coming from Seli- 
nuntum, ruſhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and ſet fire to his 
ſhips. In this critical conjuncture, Gelon attacked with all 
al bis forces, the Carthaginians, who at firſt made a gallant re- 
1 ſiſtance. But when the news of their general's death was 
1 brought them, and they ſaw all their fleet in a blaze, their 
| courage failed them, and they fled. And now a dreadful 
i laughter enſued ; upwards of an hundred and fifty thouſand | 
deing flain. The reſt of the army, having retired to a place 
where they were in want of every thing, could not make a 
long defence, and fo were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
. This battle was fought the very day of the famous action of 
i Fhermopylz, in which three hundred Spartans F, with the (a 
erifice of their lives, diſputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece, f 
When the ſad news was brought to Carthage, of the entire 
defeat of. the army; conſternation, grief, and deſpair, threw 0 
the whole city into ſuch a confuſion and alarm as are not to be 
. expreſſed. . It was imagined that the enemy was already at the t 
gates. The Carthagipians, in great reverſes of- fortune, always 
loſt their courage, and ſunk into the oppoſite extreme. Im- f 
il mediately they ſent a deputation to Gelon, by which they de- 5 
F fired peace upon any terms. He heard their envoys with great 
Humanity. The compleat victory he had gained, ſo far from k 
| > making him haughty and untractable, had only increaſed his 
nt of HP ADS 03 ate 19) | madeſty 
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-v ® This city is called in Latin Panor | 700, fought and died with Leonidas, in 

mus. ene 35 569 this memorable battle. Herod, I. wh 
. »:++ Beſides the 300 Spartan, the Theſ” | ©, z . 

Hans, a people of Bwotia, tothe number ff 
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modeſty and cleniency even towards the enemy. He therefore · 
granted them a peace, upon no other oondition, than their 
aying two thoufand “ talents towards the expence of the war. 
e likewiſe required them to buildwo temples, where the 5 


treaty of this * ſhould be depoſited, and expoſed at all 
times to publick view. The Carthaginians did not think this 
a dear purchaſe of a peace, that was ſo abſolutely neceſſary ts 


their affairs, and which they hardly durſt, hope for. Giſgo, * 


the ſon of Hamilcar, purſuant to the unjuft cuſtom of the Car- 
thaginians, of 1 to the general the ill ſucceſs of a war, 
and making him ſuffer for it, was pnniſhed for his father's miſ- 
fortune, and ſent into baniſhment.. He paſſed the remainden 
of his days at Selinuntum, a city. of Sicily. * 
Gelon, on his return to Syracuſe, convened the people, and 
invited all the citizens to appear under arms. He himſelf. 
entered the aſſembly, unarmed and without his guards, and 
there gave an account of the whole conduct of his life. His 
ſpeech met with no other interruption, but the publick teſti- 
monies which were given him of gratitude 9 
So far from being treated as a tyrant and the appreſſor of his 
country's liberty, he was conſidered as its benefactor and de- 


liverer; all, with an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; 


and the crown. was beſtowed, after his. death, on his two 
brothers. | 3 e 22501 
(e) After the memorable defeat of. the Athenians beforb 


Syracuſe, where Nicias periſhed with his Whole fleet; the 


Segeſtans, who had declared in favour of the Athenians againſt 
the Syracuſans, fearing the reſentment of their enemies, and 
being attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored. 
the aid of the. Carthaginians, and put themſelves and city 
under, their protection. The laſt mentioned people debated 
ſome time, what courſe it would be proper for them to take, 


the affair meeting with great difficulties, On one hand, the 


Carthaginians weie very deſirous to poſſeſs themſelves of a city 


which lay ſo convenient for them ;. on the other, they dreaded 


the power and forces of Syracuſe, who had ſo lately cut to 


pieces a numerous army of the Athenians; and become, by ſo 


ſhining a victory, more formidable than ever. Ar laſt, the luſt 
of empire prevalled, and the Segeſtans were promiſed ſuccours. 
The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who. 


had been inveſted with the higheſt dignity of the tate, being one 


% berg prob of 
$36: Roms, 236. Ant. J. C. 412. Diods 


(e) A. M. 3592. A. Carth. 


* An Atttick filver talent, according to Dr, Bernard, is 206 1, 5 1. conſequently 
| | 3 | 


2.000 falents it 412, 500 l. 
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of the Suffetes, He was grandſon to Hamilcar, who had been . 
deſeated by Gelon, and killed ' before Himera; and ſon ib | © 
 Gifgo; hd had been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, 8 

fired With a defire of revenging his family and country, and 5 
of wiptng-away the difgrace of the laſt Aar. He had a very 

great army as well as fleet under his command. He landed at J 
2 place called the Pell of Lilybzum; which gave its name to a 9 
eity, afterwards built on the ſame ſpot. His firſt enterprize 
was the ſiege of Selinuntum. The attack and defence were 1 
equally vigorous, the very women ſhewing a reſolution and 

bravery above their ſex. The city, after making a long re- 5 

fiſtance,- was taken by ſtorm, and the 5 of it abandoned | 4 

to the ſoldiers. The victor exerciſed the moſt horrid eruelties, t 
without ſhewing the * either to age or ſex. He per- il 

mitted ſuch inhabitants as had: fled, to continue in the city af 
-after it had been diſmantled ; and to till the lands, on condi- th 
tion of their paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city 0 
had been built two hundred and forty-two years, 1 
Himera, which was next beſieged by Hannibal, and like- 8 
wiſe taken by ſtorm, and more cruelly treated than Selinun- 1 
tum, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years from its ſo 
foundation. He forced three thoufand priſoners to undergo all fo 
kinds of ignominy and puniſhments, and at laſt murdered 

them on the very ſpot where his grandfather had been killed by | * 

Gelon's cavalry; to appeaſe and ſatisfy his manes, by the * 

blood of theſe unhappy victims. I, 12 

- Theſe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to Car- _ 

thage, on which occaſion the whole city came out to meet him, & 

har; received him amidſt the moſt Joyful acclamations, | he 
(f) The ſucceſſes reinflamed the deſire, and revived the de- 8 


ſign which the Carthaginians had ever entertained, of getting 
133 of all Sicily. Three years after, they appointed 
annibal their general a ſecond time; and on his pleading his 


reatiage, and -refuſing the command of this war, they gave 


im- for lieutenant, Imilcon,' ſon' of Hanno, of the ſame fa- of 
mily. The preparations for this war were equal to the great an, 
deſign which the Carthaginians had formed. The fleet and 3M 

army were ſoon ready, and ſet out for Sicily. The number of _ 
their forces, according to Timæus, amounted to above ſix- ſcore wen 
thouſand ; and, according to Ephorus, to three hundred thou- bui 
ſand men. The enemy, on their fide, had put themfelves in an 
a poſture of defence, and were prepared to give the Carthag!- _w_ 
nians a warm reception. The Syracuſans had ſent to all their "9 
N | „5 95 


(/) Dio, I. zig. p. 201-203. 206-211. 226-231. 


in defence of their liberties. 
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allies, in order to levy: forces. among them; and to all the 
cities of Sicily, to exhort them to exert.theniſe]Ives vigorouſly; : 
Agrigentum expected; to feel the. ſirſt fury of the enemy. 
e 9 rich “, and ſtrongly fortified: It 
was ſituated, as were Himera and Selinuntum, on that coaſt 
of Sicily, which faces Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal opened 
the campaign wich the ſiege of this city. Imägining / that. it; 
was impregnable except on one. ſide, . he turned his whole force: 
that way, He threw: up. banks and terraſſes as high as the 
walls; and made uſe, on this occaſion; of the rubbiſh and: 
fragments of the tombs ſtanding. round the city, which he had 
demoliſhed for that purpoſe: Soon after the plague infeſſed 
the army, and ſwept. away a great number of the ſoldiers, and 
the general himſelf. The Carthaginians interpreted: this diſ- 
after as a puniſhment. infligted by the gods, who revenged in 


this manner the injuries done to the dead, whoſe ghoſts many» 


fancied they had ſcen ſtalking-before them in the night. No 
more tombs were therefore demoliſhed, prayers were ordered 
to be made according to the practice of Carthage; a child N 
ſacrificed to Saturn, in compliance with a moſt inhumanly- 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom; and many victims were thrown into the: 
ſea in honour of Neptune. e SE APO 
The befieged, who at firſt had gained ſeveral advantages, 
were at laſt ſo ꝓreſſed by famine, that all hopes of relief ſeem- 
ing deſperate, they reſolved to ahandon the city. The follow- 
ing night was fixed on for this purpoſe. The reader will 
naturally image to himſelf the grief with which theſe miſer- 
able people muſt be ſeized, on their being forced to leave their. 
houſes, rich poſſeſſions, and their country; but life was ſtill. 


dearer to them̃ than all theſe. Never was a more melancholy: 


* The very ſepultbral monuments 
Hecoed the magnificence- and luxury of 
this city, they being adorned with flatues, 
of. birds. and horſes. - But. the xvealth 
and boundleſs generoſity of Gelliar, one 
of its. Inbabitants, is almoſt incredible. 
He entertained tbe people with ſpectacles 
and feaſts, and, 4 
vented the citixens from dying with 
burger : He gave portions to poor maidens, 
and reſcued the unfortunate from want 


| ſpectacle 
Five bundred ſhipwrecked citizens of * 
Gela, applying to bim, were bountifully * 
relieued; and every man ſupplied with * 
a cloak and a coat out of. bis wardrobe, 


Diod. I. xiii, Valer. Max. I. iv, c. ult, 


Empedacles the philoſepher, born in 
 Agrigentum, bas a memor able ſaying : 


ing a fantine,-pre- ¶ concerning his fellotu ojtizenss That the 


Agrigentines ſquandered their money 
ſo exceſſively every day, as if they 
expected it could never be exhaufted; 


and dejpair e He ba built bouſes in the | and built with fuch ſolidity and mag- 7 


city and the country, purprſely for, the 


accommodation of ſtrangers, bm be 


nificence, 3s if they thought they 


' ſhould live fot evers 
uſually diſmiſſed with handſome preſents, | 
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Imilcon returned to Carthage, where the plague ſtill made 
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ſpectacle ſeen. To omit the. reſt, a crowd of women, batfed 
in tears, were ſeen dragging after them their helpleſs infants, 
in order to ſecure them from; the brutal fury of the victor. But 
the moſt grievous circumſtance was the neceſſity they were 
under of leaving behind them the aged and ſick, who were 
unable either to fly or. to make the leaſt reſiſtance. The un- 
happy exiles arrived at Gela, Which was the neareſt city in 
their way, and there received all: the comforts they could expect 
in the deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 
In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered 
all who were found in it. The plunder was immenſely rich, 
and ſuch as might. be expected from one of the moſt opulent 
cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thouſand inha. 
bitants, and had. never been befieged, nor conſequently plun- 
dered before. A numberleſs multitude of pictures, vaſes, and 
ſtatues of all kinds. were found here, the citizens having an 
exquiſite taſte for the.polite arts. Among other curioſities was 
the famous bull'* of .Phalaris,, which was ſent to Carthage. 
The ſiege of Agrigentum had laſted eight months. Imilcon 
made his forces take up their winter-quarters in it, to give 
them the neceflary refreſhment z- and left this eity (after laying: 
it entirely in ruins) in the beginning of the ſpring. : He after-: - 
wards beſieged Gela, and took it, notwithſtanding the ſuccours: 
which were brought by Dionyſius the tyrant, who had ſeized 
upon the government of Syracuſe. Imilcon ended the war by 
a treaty with Dionyſius. The articles of it were, that the Car- 
thaginians, beſides their ancient acquiſitions in Sicily, ſhould 
ſtill poſſeſs the country of the Sicanians +, Selinuntum, Agri- 
gentum, and Himera; as likewiſe that of Gelo and Camarina, 
with leave for the inhabitants to reſide in their reſpectise diſ- 
mantled cities, on condition of their paying a tribute to Car- 
thage: That the Leontines, the Meſſenians, and all the Sici- 
lians ſhould retain their own laws, and preſerve their liberty 
and independence: Laſtly, that the Syracuſans ſhould till con- 
tinue ſubje& to Dionyſus. After this treaty 'was: concluded, 


dreadfel havoelGee. : 
) Dionyſius had concluded the late peace with the Cartha- 
gin1ans, in no other view but to get time to eſtabliſh his new 
VV e authority, 


(g) A. M. 3600. A. Carth. 442. Rome, 344. Ant. J. C. 404. Dion. 
1. xiv, p. 268—278. ; : | : 

* This bull, witb othcr ſpoils here | Cie. I. iv. in Verrem. c. 33. 
taken, 4oas 8 reſtored to the + The Sicinians and Sicilians wil 
Agrigentines by Scipio, ben be took | tinciently tus diffin? people. 
Carthage in the third Punick war. ts 
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authority, and make the neceſſary preparations for the war, 
which he meditated againſt them. As he was very ſenſible 
how formidable thoſe. people were, he uſed his utmoſt endea- * 
vours to enable himſelf to invade them with ſucceſs; and his 


deſign was wonderfully well ſeconded by the zeal of his ſuhjects. 


The fame of this prince, the ſtrong defire he had to diſtinguiſſi 
himſelf, the charms of gain, and the proſpe@ of the rewards. 


which he promiſed thoſe who ſhould ſhow:the/greateſt induſtry ; 


invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, the moſt able artiſts and 


work men at that time in the world. All Syracuſe now became 


in a manner a common workſhop, in every part of which men 
were ſeen making. ſwords, helmets, ſhields, 'and military en- 
gines; and in e Sow things neceſſary for building ſhips 


and fitting out fleets. he invention of five benches of oars, 


(or Quingueremet) was at that time very recent, for, till then, 


only three (4) had been uſed. Dionyſius animated the work - 
men by his preſence, and by the applauſes he gave, and the 


bounty which he beſtowed. ſeaſonably; but chiefly by his po- 
pular and engaging behaviour, which excited more ſtrongly 
than any other conduct, the induſtry and ardor of the workmen, 


(:) the moſt excellent of whom, 1n every art, bad frequently 
the honour to dine with him. . 5 
When all things were ready, and a great number of forces 


had been levied in different countries, he called the Syracuſans 


together, laid his deſign before them, and repreſented the 


Carthaginians as the profeſſed enemies to the Greeks; that 


they had no leſs in view than the invaſion of all Sicily; the 


ſubjecting all the Grecian cities; and that, in caſe their 
progreſs was not checked, the Syracuſans themſelves would 
ſoon be attacked; that the reaſon why the Carthaginians did 


not attempt any enterprize, and continued unactive, was owing 
entirely to the dreadful havock made by the plague among 


them; which (he obſerved) was a favourable opportunity for 
the Syracuſans. Though the tyranny and the tyrant were 


equally odious to Syracuſe, yet the hatred the people in queſtion 


bore to the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other confidera«= 
tions; and every one, guided more by the views of an inte- 
reſted policy than by the dictates of juſtice, received the ſpeech 
with applauſe. Upon this, without the leaſt complaint made 
of treaties violated, or making a declaration of war, Dionyſus : 
gave up to the fury of the populace, the perſons and poſſeſſions 


of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them reſided at that 

time 1n Syracaſe, and traded there on the faith of treaties. 

** now the common people ran to their houſes, plundered 
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122 C THE 
I their effects, and pretended they were ſafficiently- authorized to 
10 exerciſe every ignominy, and infli& every kind of puniſtiment 
bl on them; for the cruelties they had exerciſed againſt the na- 
bl tives of the country. And'this horrid'example of perfidy and 
1 inhumanity, was followed throughout the whole iſland of Sicily. 
il | Fhis was the bloody "ſignal of the war which was declared 
| againſt them. Dionyſius having thus begun to do himſelf 
Jaſtice'(in his way) ſent deputies to Carthage, to require them 
to reftore all' the Sicilian cities to their Tiberties ; and that 
5 otherwiſe, all the Carthaginians found in them ſhould be treated 
„ as enemies. This news ſpread à general alarm in Carthage, 
ee ſpecially when they reflected on the fad denen to which 
ith they. were reduced. 
if Dionyſius opened the campaign with the gege of Motya, 
Wl! which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in'Sicily ; and 
| he beſieged the town with ſo much vigour, that ĩt was impoſſible | 
for Imilcon, the Carthaginian admiral to relieve it. He 
| brought forward his engines, battered the place with his'batter- 
1 ing- rams, advanced towers fix ſtories high to the wall (rolled 
. upon wheels) and of an equal height with their houſes; from 
$ 


[||] theſe towers he greatly annoyed the befieged, with furious dif- 
11 charges of volleys of arrows and ftones, ſent from hs Cata- 
4 pulta's, an engine “ at that time of late invention. At laſt, 

| the city, after having made a long and vigorous defence, was 

| taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabitants of it put to the ſword, 
1 | thoſe excepted, who took ſanctuary in the temples. The 
plunder of it was abandoned to the ſoldiers; and Pionyſius, 


leaving a ſtrong garriſon and a truſty governor in it, returned 

to Syracuſe. 

þ (4) The following year Imilcon being appointed one of the 

1 Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army than be fore. 

18 He landed at Palermo F, took ſeveral" cities, and recovered 

Wl Motya by force of arms. Animated by theſe ſucceſſes, 'he ad- 

1 vanced towards Syracuſe; with defign to beſiege it ; marching 

1 his infantry by land; whilſt his fleet under the command of 

Mago, failed along the 8 

| FS The arrival of Imilcon threw the Sythciſihs into great con- 
. ſternation. Above two hundred ſhips laden with the ſpoils of 
1 the enemy, and advancing in good order, entered in a kind of 
1 triumph the great harbour, being followed by five hundred 


9 At the ſame time the land- army, Gp bs according 
to 


1 | 0 Diod, 1. xiv. p. 279—295+. Juſtin, 1, xix. e. 25 3. 
1 be curious reader <vill nd a | ſecond part of the ei: btb 3 of this 
| vey ard mat N lf 4 in the | work, 

| 6 AI 1 Panormus. 
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to ſome authors, of three hundred thouſand” foot “, and three 


thouſand horſe was ſeen marching forward on the other ſide of 
the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in the very temple of Ju- 
piter; and the reſt of the army encamped at twelve furlongs, 
or about a mile and a half from the city. Marching up to it, 
Imilcon offered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care - 

accept, the challenge. Imilcon, ſatisfied at his baving extorted, 
as it were, from the Syracuſans, this confeſſion of their own 
weakneſs and his ſuperiority, returned to his camp; not dòubt- 
iog but he ſhould ſoon be maſter of the city; conſidering it 


already as a certain prey, which could not poſſibly eſcape him. 


For thirty days together, he laid waſte the neighbourtide#about 


" Syracuſe, and ruined the whole country. He poſſeſſed Himſelf 
_ of the ſuburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples of Ceres 
and Proſerpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs 


which ſtood round the city; and among others, that of Gelen 


and his wife Demarata, which was prodigiouſly magnificent. _ 


But theſe ſucceſſes were not laſting. All the ſplendor of 


this anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a moment, and taught 


mankind, ſays the hiſtorian (/), that the proudeſt mortal, 
blaſted ſooner or later by a ſuperior power, ſhall be forced to 
confeſs his own. weakneſs. Whilſt Imilcon, now maſter” of 
almoſt all the cities of Sicily, expected to finiſh his conqueſts, 
by the reduction of Syracuſe, a contagious diſtemper ſeized his 
army, and made' dreadful havock in it. It it was now the 
midſt of ſummer, and the heat that year was exceſſive. The 
infection began among the Africans, multitudes of whom died, 


without any poſſibility of their being relieved. Care was taken 


at firſt-to inter the dead; but the number increaſing daily, and 
the infection ſpereading very faſt, the dead lay unburied, and 
the ſick could have no aſſiſtance. This plague had very un- 
common ſymptoms, ſuch as violent dyſenteries, raging fevers, 
burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. The 
infected were even ſeized with madneſs and fury, ſo that they 
would fall upon auy perſons that came in their way, and tear 

them to pieces. | | 1 
Dionyſius did not loſe this favourable opportunity for attack- 
ing the enemy. Imileon's army being more than half con- 
quered by the plague, could make but a feeble reſiſtance. The 
Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt all either taken or burnt. The 
inhabitants in general of Syracuſe, their old men, women, and 
children, came pouring out of the city, to behold an event, 
| : 2 | 18 | which 

9 | (7) Diodorus, Eg 
Some authors ſay but thirty thou. | account, as the fleet which Blocked a 

ſand foot, which is the more probable | the toren byiſea was ſo Formidable. 
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t:! HIS TORT OF THE 
which to them appeared miraculous.' With hands lifted up to 
Keaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of their city, for having 
revenged the ſanctity of temples and tombs, which had been 
ſo. bratally. violated by theſe Barbarians. Night coming on, 
Hoth parties retired ; when Imilcon, taking the opportunity of 
this ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to Dionyfius, for leave 
co carry back with bim the ſmall remains of his ſhattered army, 
with an offer, of three hundred talents “, which was all the 
ſpecie he had then left. Permiſſion could only be obtained for 
the Carthaginians, with whom Imilcon ſtole away in the night, 
and left the reſt to the mercy of the conqueror. | 


In fach unhappy circumſtances did the Carthaginian general, 
ho affe days before had been ſo proud and haughty, retire 
from Syracuſe. Bitterly bewailing his own fate, but moſt of 
all: that of: his country, he with the moſt inſolent fury, accuſed 
the gods as the ſole authors of his misfortunes. ** The enemy, 
continued he, may indeed rejoice at our miſery, but have 
* no reaſon to glory in it. We return victorious over the Sy- 
racuſans, and are only defeated by the plague. No part, 
added he, of the diſaſter touches me ſo much as my ſurviving 
*+ ſo many gallant men, and by being reſerved, not for the 
«+ comforts of life, but to be the ſport of ſo dire a calamity : 
„However, ſince I have brought back the miſerable remains 
of an army, which had been committed to my care; I now 
4+ have nothing to do, but to follow the brave ſoldiers who lie 
dead before Syracuſe ; and to fhew my country that I did 
not {urvive them out of a fondneſs of life; but merely to 
„ preſerve the troops which had eſcaped the plague, from the 
fury of the enemy, to which my more early death would 
* have abandoned them.“ 1 „ | 
Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelmed | 
with grief and deſpair, he entered his houſe, ſhut his doors 
LE the citizens, and even his own children; and then gave 
Himſelf the fatal ſtroke, in compliance with a practice to which 
the heathens falſely gave the name of courage, though it was, 
in reality, no other than a cowardly deſpair. | 
But the calamities of this unhappy city did not ſtop here; 
for tne Africans, who from time immemorial had bore an im- 
placable hatred to the Carthaginians, being now exaſperated 
to fury. becauſe their countrymen had been left behind, and 
expoſed to the murthering ſword of the Syracuſans; afſemble 
is che moſt frantick manner, ſound the alarm, take up arms, 
ard after ſeizing upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to 
ene number of more than two hundred thouſand men. The 
5 5 | citizens 


4 s but 61,8007, Englifb money 
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: CARTHAGINIANE. 
citizens now gave themſelves up for loſt. This new inciden 
F by them as the ſad effect of the wrath of the 
gods, which purſued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. 
As its inhabitants, eſpecially in all publick calamities, carve 
their ſuperſtition to the greateſt exceſs, their firſt care was to 
appeaſe the offended gods. Ceres and Proferpine were deities, 
who, till that time, had never been heard of in Africa But 
now, to atone for the outrage which had been done them, i 
the plundering of their temples, magnificent ſtatues were erettec 
to their honour ; priefts were ſelected from among the molt 
diſtinguiſhed families of the city; ſacrifices and victims, 2c> 
cording to the Greek ritual, (if I may uſe that expreſſion) were 


offered up to them; in a word, nothing was omitted whict 


could be thought conducive in any manner, to appeaſe the 
angry goddeſſes, and to merit their favour. After this, the 
defence of the city was the next object of their care. Happily 


for the Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, but 


was like a body uninformed with a foul; no provifons or 
military engines; no diſcipline, or ſubordination were ſeen 
among them: every man ſetting. himfelf up for a genera}, or 


_ Claiming an independence from the reſt.. Diviſions theres 
_ ariſing in this rabble of an army, and the famfne increaſing! 
daily, the individuals of it withdrew to their reſpective homes, * 


and delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 


The Cartbaginians were not ' diſcouraged” by ' their late 
diſaſter, but continued their enterprizes on Sicily. Mago their 
general, and one of the Suffetes, loſt a great battle, and his 

te, And now the Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace, 


which accordingly was granted, on condition of their evacuar- | 


ing all Sicily, and defraying the expences of the war. They, 


pretended to accept the peace on the terms it was offered; but 


repreſenting, that it was not in their power to deliver up the 


Cities, without ficſt obtaining an order from their re pabliek; 
they obtained ſo long a truce, as gave them time ſuflicient for. 


ſending to Carthage. During this interval, they raiſed and 
diſciplined new troops, over which Mago, for-of him Who had 
been lately killed, was a pointed general. He was very yourp, 
but of great abilities and reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, 


and at the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionyſi us, battle; 


3 7 


in which Leptinus », one of the generals of the latter, was: 
killed, and upwards of ſeurteen thouſand Syracuſans left dead: 


in the field, By this victory the Carthaginians obtained an 
honourable peace, which left them in the poſſeſſion of all they 


had in Sicily, with even the addition of ſome ſtronghold z 
bi Leptinus was brotbes to Dionyfune 3 
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Heſicdles a thouſand talents .*, which were for deſraying the ex- 
ences of the War. 8 i 

Y About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by which 

Fr inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or ſpeak the Greek 

Lan 


uage; in order to deprive them of the means of corre: 


ſpohding with the enemy, either by word of mouth, or in 
writing. This was occaſioned by the treachery of a Cartha- 
giniah, who had writ in Greek to Dionyſius, to give him ad- 
Vice of the departure of the army from Carthage, 

.@) Carthage had, ſoon after, another calamity to ſtruggle 
with, The plague got into the city, and made terrible havock. 


Fanick terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, ſeized on a ſudden, 


the heads of the diſtempered; who ſallying, ſword in hand, 
Gut of their houſes, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed 
or wounged all who unhappily came in their way. The Afri- 
cats and Sardivians would very willingly bave taken this op- 


gur to ſhake off a yoke which was fo hateful to them; 
1 


at both were ſubjected, and reduced to their allegiance, 


Dionyſius formed at this time an enterprize, in Sicily, in the 
fame views, which was equally unſucceſsful, He died + fome 
lime after, and was ſucceeded by his ſan of the ame name. 
We have atrcady taken notice of the firſt treaty which the 
Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was another, 


which, according to Oroſius, was concluded in the 402d year of 


the foundation of Rome, and conſequently about the time we 
are now ſpeaking of. This ſecond treaty was very near the 
ſanie with the firſt, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Utica were expreſsly comprehended in it, and joined with the 
Carthaginians. „ : 


| (9) After the death of the elder Dionyfius, Syracuſe was 
involved in great troubles. Dionyſius the younger, who had 


— 5 $ 


been 


(o) Juſtin. 1. xx. S > 18) Mod. l. nh, "3 . 1 M. 3656 
| A. Carth. 408. A. Rom. 400. Ant. C. 348. Diod. 1, xvi. p: 252 Polyb' 


1 3 4 


I. ji. p. 178. Plut. ja Timol. 
*. About 206, o I. 


9 4 I wwbitber be bad ſent bis werſes, to be 
+ This is the Dianyſius who inqmited | repeated by bit brother Ibearides. It 
Plato to bis court; and who, being | bad been bappy for Dionyfius, bad the 
afterwards: offended wvith bis freedom, | AtBenjans entertained no better an opinion 

Id bim for a flawe, - dome pbiloſopbers | bit poetry; for an their pronouncing 
came from Greece ta Syracuſe in; otder ] bim wittor. when bis poems wwere repeated 
1% rden their brother, 20 ich having ir their city, be vas raiſed to 2 4 
dang, they ſent bim home with this uſe- | tranſport of je and jntemperance,' that 


fal Ii n; That philoſophers pug bt very 


both togetber killed bim; and thus, 
perhaps, was werified the prediftion of 


rarely, or very obliging'y, to converſe 
evith tyrants This prince bad learning. 


the oracle, viz.- that he ſhould die when 


4 


dnl afſeded to paſs for a poet; but could = bad overcome bis betters, 


not gain that name at ths OH ici gam 
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e ex- been expelled, reſtored himſelf by force of arms, and exerciſed 
great cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored the 

vhich aid of Icetes,.,tyrant of the Leontines, and by deſcent a Syra- 

"rock cuſan. This ſeemed a very favourable opportunity for the 


Carthaginians to ſeize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they 


orre- | 
2 ſent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, ſuch of the 
rtha-” Syracuſans as loved their country beſt, had recourſe to the 
a ad- Corinthians, who had often aſſiſted them in their dangers ; and 
7 wete, of all the Grecian nations, the moſt profefled enemies 
'ggle to tyranny, and the moſt avowed and moſt generous aſſertors 
-=—"Y of liberty. Accordingly the Corinthians ſent over Timoleon, 
Iden, a man of great merit, and Who had ſignalized his zeal for the 
and, publick welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, at the 


illed 1 expence of his own family. He ſer ſail with only ten ſhips, 
Af i and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy ſtratagem, 
due vigilance of the Carthaginians ; who having been informed, 


3 OP- : Py | * "OE ö 9 en. 
ny by Icetes, of his voyage and deſign, wanted to intercept his 


ince, FP i ing or 8 ot 
i the FR | Timoleon had ſcarce above a thouſand ſoldiers under bis 
. boldly to the relief of Syracuſe. His ſmall army increaſed _ 
; the perpetually as he marched. The Syracyſans were nom in a 
. deſperate condition, and quite hopeleſs. They ſaw the Car- 
ar of thaginians maſters of the port; Icetes af the city; and 
foe Dionyſius of the citadel. Happily, on Timoleon's arrival, 
* Dionyſius having no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, 
Kere. with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it; and eſeaped 
h the by his afliftance, to Corinth“. Timoleon had, by his emiſ- 
ſaries, repreſented artfully to the foreign forces in Mago's 
e army, (which by an error in the conſtitution of Carthage before 
Rad taken notice of). was chiefly compoſed of ſuch, and even the 
en 485 part of theſe were Greeks ; that it was aſtogiſhing, to 
X ſee Greeks uſing their endeavour to make Barbarians maſters 
3696, of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little time would paſs 
'olyb. over into Greece. For could they imagine, that the Carthg- 
ON ginians were come ſo far, in no other view but to eſtabliſh Icetes 
od 1 2 Tore Be preſerucd fime reſemblance | Corinth, and affing Bin how bs tame to 
L5H of his Former i 5 Bt e Toſe fo ur ape Hal, or bad 
veated maſter ; acer a diſeiplme over | been leſt bim by bi Farber ; be anſaverel 
6 a | boys, when be could no longer tyrannize | That bis father bad indeed. iſt bim uit 
„ chat over men. Ht had learning, and was | inberitanse beg et 2 * bi 
ebur, once a ſcbolar to Plato, whom: be rapes 1 bad preſerved Bot b. bimſelf* and tba 
Zion of to come again into Sicily, notwithflan 1 8 Horbe ver, fortune did bim ub great in- 
dS The. unworthy treatment be bad met-with \ jury, fu replacing bim vn be dungbill, 
from Dionyfius's father. Philip king of | from wobich ſbe bad raiſed bis father, 
Macedon meeting bim in #be „ is 119 Ay 
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128 HISTORY OF THE 
tyrant of Syracuſe? Such diſcourſes being ſpread among Mago's 
. toldiers, gave this general very great uneaſineſs; and; as he 
wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it be- 
Heved, that his forces were going to betray and deſert him; 
and upon this, he ſailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and 
ſteered for Carthage. Icetes, after his departure, could not 
hold out long againſt the Corinthians; ſo that they now got 
entire poſſeffon of the whole city. ' 1 3h og DST RE Sg 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; but he pre- 
vented the execution of the ſentence paſſed upon him by a volun- 


| tary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, and expoſed as a 


publick ſpeRacle to the people. (7) New forces were levied at 
Carthage, and a greater and more powerſul fleet than the former 


Vas ſent to Sicily. It conſiſted of two hundred ſhips-of war, 


- beſides a thouſand tranſports; and the army amounted to up- 
Wards of ſeventy thouſand men. They landed at Lily bæum 


under the command of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and reſolved 


to attack the Corinthians fir. Timoleon did not wait for, 
dut marched out to meet them. And now, ſuch was the con- 
ſternation of Syracuſe, that, of all the forces which were in 
that city, only three thouſand Syracufans, and four thouſand 


#: mercenaries followed him; and a thouſand of the latter de- 


ſerted upon the march, out of fear of the danger they were 


going to encounter. Timoleon, however; was not diſcouraged, 


hut exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert themſelves 
- conrageoully for the ſafety and liberties of their allies, he led 
them againſt the enemy; whoſe rendezvous he had been in- 
tormed was on the banks of the little river Crimiſa. It ap- 
peared at the firſt reflection an inexcuſable folly to attack an 
amy ſo numerous as that of the enemy, with only four or five 


* thouſand foot, and a thouſabd horſe: But Timoleon, who knew 
| (that bravery, condudted/by prudence, is fuperior to number, 


relied dn the courage of his ſoldiers, who ſeemed refolved to 
die rather than yield, apd with ardour demanded to be led 
-againſt the enemy. The event juſtified his views and hopes. 
A battle was fought 3 the Carthaginians were routed, and up- 


ards of ten thouſand of them ſlain; full three thouſand of 


whom were Carthaginian citizens, which filled their city with 
: mqurning” and. the greateſt conſternation. Their camp was 
taken, and with it immenſe riches,” and a great number of 
riſoners. „t e . 5 * : 434 Ay wy bs Dh WES het 5 id 2 r 883 
i) Timoleon, at the ſame time that he diſpatched the news of 
this victory to Corinth, ſent thither the fineſt arms found amon 
the plunder. For he was paſſionately deſirous of having K 
| (r) Plut, p. 241 —250. G l ( Plut, ibid; . 3 


ART HAGINIANS. Kees | 
city applauded and admired by all men, when they ſhould fee 
that Corinth only, among all the Grecian cities, adorned is . 
fineſt temples, not with. the ſpoils of Greece, and offerings 
dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit only to pre- 
ſerve the ſad remembrence of their loſſes, but with thoſe © 
Barbarians, which, by fine inſcriptions, diſplayed at once the 


courage and religious gratitude of thoſe who had won themrs 


For theſe inſcriptions imported, het the Corinthians, and Ti- 
moleon their general, after having freed the Greeks ſettled in Sicily 
from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up theſe arms in theit 
temples, as an eternal acknowledgment of the favour and groin: 
of the gods. | | . 
After this Timoleon leaving the mercenary troops in the 
Carthaginian territories, to waſte and deſtroy. them, return 

to Syracuſe. On his arrival there he baniſhed the thouſand 
foldiers who had deferted him; and took no other revenge 


than the commanding them to leave Syracuſe before ſun-fet. . 


After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they took 4 
great many cities, which obliged. the Carthaginians to ſue for 
eace. | CET TNFLES 
Abe of ſuceeſs made the Carthaginians vigo- 
rouſly exert themſelves, to raiſe powerful armies both by land 
and ſea, and behave with inſolence and cruelty in proſperity 
in like manner their courage would fink in unforeſeen adver- 
ſities, their hopes of new reſources vaniſh, and their grovel ng 
fouls condefcend to aſ quarter of the moſt inconfiderable enemy. 
and ſhamefully accept the hardeſt and moſt mortifying con- 


_ ditions. Thoſe. now impoſed were, that they ſhould poſſeſs 


only the lands lying beyond the river Halycue * ;. that the, 
mould give all the natives free liberty to retire to Syracuſe 
with their families and effects; and that they ſhould neither 
continue in the alliance, nor hold any correſpondence with the” 
tyrants of that city. oy | 
About this time, in all probability, there happened ar Cir» 
thage a memorable incident, related by (?) Juſtin. Hanno, 
one of its moſt powerful citizens, formed a deſign of ſeizing 
upon the republick, by deffroying the whole fenate. He choſe: 
for the execution of this bloody ſcene, the day on which has 
daughter was to be married, on which occaſion he deſigned to. 
invite the ſenators to an entertainment, and there poiſon them 
all. The covſpiracy was diſcovered; but Hanno had fuch 
credit, that the government did not dare to punifh fo execrabie 
. * — (e) Juſtin. I. xxi. e. 4 | * e 
® This river is not far from Aprigen::m, It i - Dindorms 2 
Piutarch, but this 2 * FE 20 5 wenn *. 
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a erime: The magiſtrates contented themſelyes with only pre- 
venting it, by an order which forbad, in general, too great a 
magnificence at weddings, and ſettled the ex pence on thoſe 
occaſions. Hanno ſeeing his ſtratagem defeated, reſolved to 
employ open force, and for that purpoſe armed all the ſlaves, 
However, he was again diſcovered; and to eſcape puniſhment, 


retired with twenty thouſand armed ſlaves, to a caſtle that was 


very ſtrongly fortified ; and there endeayoured, bat without 
ſucceſs, to engage in his rebellion the Africans, and pap 
of Mauritania. He afterwards was taken priſoner and carrie 


to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his eyes were put 


out, his arms and thighs broke, his lefe taken away in pre- 
ſence of the people, and his body, all torn with ſtripes, hung 
on a gibbet. His children and all his relations, though they 
had not joined in his guilt, ſhared in his puniſhment. They 


were all ſentenced to die, in order that not a ſingle perſon of 


his family might be left, either to imitate bis crime or revenge 


his death. Such was the genius and caſt of mind of the Car- 


thaginians; ever ſevere and violent in their puniſhments, they 
carried them to the extremes of rigour, and made them extend 
even to the innocent, without ſhewing the leaſt regard to equity, 


moderation, or gratitude. | 
lu] I come now to the wars ſuſtained by the Carthaginians, 
In Africa itſelf as well as in Sicily, againſt Agathocles, which 
exerciſed their arms during ſeveral years. 
This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obſcure birth, and low 


* 
PT " þ 4 


fortune . Supported at firſt by the power of the Carthagini- 
7 he invaded the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, and made him- 
ſelf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his power, the Carthagini- 
ans kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar their chief forced: 
him to agree to a peace, which reſtored tranquillity to Sicily. 
But he js infringed the articles of it, and declared war 
je the Carthaginians'themſelves, who, under the conduct 
of Hamilcar, obtained a ſignal victory over him +, 3 


. A. M. 3685. A. Carth. 527, A. Rom. 429. Ant. J. C. 319; Diod; 
L. xix. p. 65 1 656— 710-712-737 —743—760. Juſtin, J. ii, c. 1—6. 


He wat, according to moſt hiftori- 
ans, "the fon ef a potter, but all a{low 
him to baue worked at the trade. From 


ebe obſcurity of bis birth and condition, | 


Polybius raiſe an argument to prove his 
capacity and talents, is oppoſition to the 

landers of Timaus. But bis greateſ 
eulogium was the praiſe of Scipio, That 
iliuſirious Roman being aſted, at bo, in 
bis opinion, wore the moſt prudent in the 


| 


cioufly b.1d in the execution of their de- 
ers; anſwered, Agathecles and Dio» 
nus. Polyb. I. xv, p. 1003. Edit. 
Gronov, Huxpever, let bis capacity 
bave been ever ſo great, it was exceeded 
| by bis cruelties. 5 
I The batile was fought near the 


river and city of Hymera, 


* —— 


conduc of their affairs, and moſt Jad: 
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bim to ſhut: himſelf up in Syracuſe. Ihe Carthaginians pu- 
ſued him; thither, and laid ſiege to that important city which, 
if they. could have taken, would have. given them poſſeſſion gf 
I aig dt „ EFIG 0045 eee 

Agathocles, whoſe forces were greatly inferior to. 


who ſaw himſelf deſerted by all his allies, from their "= 


rence of his horrid cr velties,. meditateda deſign of ſo daring, 
and, to all appearance, ſo imprafticable- a nature, that even 


ſucceſs could ardly gain it belief. This deſign, was no leſs 
than to make Africa t 


execution is as aſtoniſhing as the defign itſelf. He commnni- 


cated his thoughts on this affair to no perſoa whgtſgever, bat 


contented himſelf with declaring, that he had and out aa 
infallible way to free the Syracuſans from the dangers that 


* 
- 


ſurrounded them. That they would be bat a little incommadey- 


with a ſhort fiege ; but that thoſe who could not bring themſelves 
to this, reſolution, might freely depart the city, Only ſixteen 
hundred perſons quitted it. He left his. brother Antander 


there, with forces and proviſions ſufficient for him to make a 


Rout defence. He ſet at liberty all ſlaves who were of age to 
bear arms, and, after obliging them to take an oath, joined 
them ta his forces. He carried with bim only fifiy-talents.* to 
ſupply, his preſent wants, well aſſured that he ſhould find in 
the enemy's, country Whatever vas neeeſſary to his ſubſiſtence. 
He therefore ſet. ſail with two of his ſons, Archagathus and 
Heraclides, without letting one perſon know whither he in- 
tended. his courſe. All, who were on board his fleet, believed 
that they were to be conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in 
order to plunder thoſe countries, or to lay waſte thoſe coaſts of 
Sicily, which belonged to Carthage. The Carthaginians, ſur 
prized at ſo unexpected a. departure of the fleet, endeavoured 
to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded. their purſuit, and made 
for the main ocean. „ü © port . FOR 
He did not diſcoyer his deſign till he got into Africa. There, 
aſſembling his troops, he told them, in few words, the motives 
which had prompted him to this expedition. He repreſented, 
that the only way to free their country, was to carry the war 
among their enemies: That he led them, who were inured to 
war, and of intrepid diſpoſitions, againſt a parcel of enemies 


who were ſoftened and enervated by eaſe and luxury: That'the 
natives of the country, oppreſſed with the equally cruel and 


_ Ignomunious yoke of ſervitude, would run in crowds to join 


= a 6. ; Wt with 


* 50,000. French. crowns, or 11, 2 30 J. flrlings. 


g e ſeat of war, and to heſiage Carthage. 
at a time when he could neither defend himſelf in Sicily, nor 
ſuſtain the fiege of Syracuſe. His profound ſecrecy in the. 
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them on the firſt news of their arrival: That the boldneſs of 


their attempt would entirely diſconcert the Carthaginians, who 


Were altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their gates: 


In fine, that no enterprize could poſſibly be more advantageous 


or honourable than this; fince the whole wealth of Carthage 


would become the prey of the victors, whoſe courage would be 
praiſed and admired by lateſt poſterity.” The foldiers fancied 
themſelves already maſters of Carthage; and received his ſpeech 


With applauſe and acclamations. One circumſtance only gave 
them uneaſineſs, and that was, an eclipſe of the ſan happening 
Juſt as they were ſetting ſail. In theſe ages even the moſt civi- 


1ized and learned nations underftood' very little the reafon of 


| theſe extraordinary hænomena of nature; and uſed to draw 


from them (by their ſoothſayers) ſuperſtitious and arbitrary con- 
jectures, which frequently would either ſuſpend or haſten the 
moſt important enterprizes. However, Agathoeles revived the 
drooping courage of his- ſoldiers, by affuring' them that theſe 
eclipſes always foretold ſome inſtant change: That, therefore, 
happineſs was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over 


to them. Th . NAA W . 
© Finding his ſoldiers in the good diſpoſition he wiſhed them, 
he executed, almoſt at the ſame time, a ſecond enterprize 
which was more daring and hazardous than even his firft, wiz. 
his carrying them over into Africa, and this was the burning 
every ſhip in his fleet. Many reaſons determined him to fo 


deſperate an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa 


where his ſhips could lie in ſafety. As the Carthaginians were 
maſters of the ſea, they would not have failed to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of making 


the leaſt reſiſtance. In caſe he had left as many hands as were 


neceſſary to defend it, he would have weakened his army, 


' (which was inconſiderable at the beſt) and put it out of his 


power to make any advantage from this unexpected diverfion, 
the ſucceſs of which depended entirely on the ſwiftneſs and 
vigour of the execution. Laſtly, he was defirous of putting 
his ſoldiers under a neceſſity of conquering, by leaving them 


no other refuge but victory. A prodigious courage was neceſ- 


fary to work up his army to ſuch a reſolution. He had 
already prepared all his officers, who were entirely devoted to 
his ſervice, and received every impreſſion he gave them. He 
then came ſuddenly into the aſſembly with a crown upon his 
Kead, dreſſed in a magnificent habit, and with the air and be- 


haviour of a man who was going: to perform ſome religious 
t 


ceremony, and addrefling himſelf to the aſſembly, - 44 When 


we, ſays he, left Syracuſe, and were warmly purſued by the 


„enemy; 
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6 enemy; inithis' fatal neceſſity I applied myſelf to Cefes and 


* 


% Proſerpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily and promiſed, 
„that if they would free us from this imminent danger, tx 


% would burn all our ſhips in their honour, at our firſt land- 


„ ing here. Aid me therefore, O ſoldiers, to — my 


% yow'; for the goddeſſes can/eafily make us amends for this 


* ſücrifice.“ At the ſame time, taking a ffumbeau in his 


hand, he haſtily led the way, and flying on board his. own 


* 


ſhip, ſet it on fre. All- the officers did the like, and were 


chearfully followed by the ſoldiers. The trumpets ſounded 
from every quarter, and the whole army echoed with joy ful 
ſhouts and acclamations. The fleet was ſoon conſumed. The 


ſoldiers had not been allowed time to reffect on the propoſal - 


made to them. They all had been hurried on by a blind and 
impetuous ardour; but when they had a little 'recovered their 
reaſon; and ſurveying in their minds the vaſt ocean which 
ſeparated them from their own country; ſaw themſelves in that 
of the enemy without the leaſt ' r'ſonrce, or any means of 


eſcaping out of it; a ſad and-melancholy ſilence ſucceeded the 


tranſport of joy and aceclamations, which, but a'moment be- 
fore, had been ſo general in the amm yyee 
Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He 
marched his army towards a place called the Great City, which 
was part of the domain of Carthage. "Fhe country, through 
which they marched to this place, afforded the moſt delicious 
and agreeable proſpect in the world. On either ſide were ſeen 
large meads watered by beautiful ſtreams, and covered with 
innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle; country - ſeats built 
with extraordinary magnificence; delightful avenues planted 
with olive and all ſorts of fruit trees; gardens of a prodigious 
extent, and kept with a care and elegance which gave the eye 
a ſenſible pleaſure. This proſpect re- animated the foldiers} 
They marched full of _— tõ the great city, which they 
took ſword in hand, and enriched themſelves with the plunder 


of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Funis; which 


was not far diſtant from Carthage, made as little reſiſtance. 


The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was 


known that the enemy was in the country, advanerng by haſty 
marches. This arrival of Agathocles made the Carthaginians 
conclude, that their army before Syracuſe, had been defeated, 
and their fleet loſt. The people ran in diſorder to, the great 
{quare of the city, whilſt the ſenate aſſembled in haſte and in 


a tumultuous manner. Immediately: they deliberated on the 


means for preſerving the city. They had no army in readinefs, 
to oppole the enemy; and their imminent danger did not per- 
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6: HISTORY OF HED oo 
mit them to wait the arrival of thoſe forces: which. might be 
miſed: in the country, and among the allies... It was therefore 
reſolved, after ſeveral different opinions had been beard, to 
arm the citizens. The number of the forces thus levied, 


amounted: to forty. thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and two 
thouſand armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though di- 
xided betwixt-themſelves by ſome family guarrels, were how- 


ever joined in the command of theſe troops. They marched 
immediately to meet the enemy, and, on ſight of them, drew 
up their forces in order of battle. Agathocles had, at moſt, 


but thirteen or fourteen thouſand men. The ſignal was given, 
and an obſtinate fight enſued. Hanno, with his ſacred cohort, 


the flower of the Carthaginian forces) long ſuſtained the fury 
Bf the Greeks, and ſometimes broke their ranks; but, at laſt, 


_ overwhelmed with a ſhower of tones, and covered with wounds, 


he fell ſword in band. Bomilcar might have changed the face 
of things; but he had private and perſonal reaſons not to ob- 
tain a/ victory for his country. He therefore thought proper to 


 Tetire with the forces under his command, and was followed 


by the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to leave 


the field to Agathocles. After purſuing the enemy ſome time, 


he returned, and plundered the Carthaginian camp Twenty 
thouſand pair of manacles were found in it, with which the 
Carthaginians had furniſhed themſelyes, in the firm perſuaſion 
of their taking many priſoners. By this victory, they had an 
opportunity of taking a great number of ſtrong holds, and 
many Africans joined the vita... 
„) This deſcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtleſs hinted 
10 Scipio the defign of making a like attempt upon the ſame 
xepublick, and from the ſame, place. Wherefore in his anſwer 
ta Fabius, who aſcribed to temerity, his deſign of making Africa 
the ſeat of the war, be forgot not. to mention Agathocles, as an 
inſtance in favour of his enterprize; and ta ſhew, that fre- 
guently there is no other way to get rid of. an enemy, who 


Preſſes too cloſely upon us, than by carrying the war into his 


own - county; and that men are much, more courageous, when: 
they act upon the offenſive, than when they ſtand. only upon 
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„Agen borlet wanting arms for many | Hg bt of the enemy 'A, borſe, be let Iy -a 


0 fears provided them with ſuch | great many owv!s (privately procured for 


Tere counter fiit, which looted well | that purpoſe) which his ſoldiers inter- 


gowragement bis forces. were. under, an I vicierys. Diod. ad Ann · 3, Olymp, 2374 
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at a dance. Andypercepving- the diſ- | preted as an omen and. aſſurance of 


. CARTHAGINEIANS. 2-35 
--{z) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked by 
their enemies, embaſſadors came to them from Tyre. They 
came to implore their ſuecour againft Alexander the Great, 
who was upon the point of taking their city, which he had 
long beſieged. The extremity, to which their countrymen 
(for ſo they called them) were reduced, touched the Cartha- 
ginians as ſenfibly as their on dang. Thoagh they were 
unable to relieve, they at leaſt thought 3t their duty ta com fort 
them ; and ſending thirty of their principal citizens, hy thoſe 
deputies they exprefſed their grief, that they eWnld not ſparo 
them any troops, becauſe of the preſent melancholy: fituation: 
of their own. affairs. The Tyrians, though diſappointed of 
the only hope they had left, did not however deſpond ; 
they committed their wifes, children *, and old. men, to the. 
eare of theſe deputies; when, being delivered from all in- 
quietude, with regard to perſons who were dearer to them than 
any thing in the world, they had no-thoughts but of making: 
a reſolute defence, prepared for the worſt that might happen. 
Carthage received this afflicted company. with all poſſible marks: 
of aniity, and paid to gueſts who were ſo dear and worthy of: 
eompaſſion, all the ſervices which they could have expected, 
from the moſt affectionate and tender parents. 33 
Quintus Curtius places this embaſſy. from Fyre to the Car- 

thaginians at the ſame time that the Syracuſans ravaged Africa, 
and were before Carthage. But the expedition of | Agathocles. 
againſt Africa cannot. agree in time with the ſiege of Tyre, 
which was twenty years before itt. 
At the ſame time this city was ſolicitous how. to extricate: 
itſelf from the difficulties with which it was ſurrounded“ The 
preſent unhappy ſtate of the republick was conſidered as the. 
effect of the wrath of the gods: And it was acknowledged to 
be juſtly deſerved, particularly With regard to two deities, to. 
whom the Carthaginians had been wanting with reſpect to 
duties preſcribed by their religion, and which had onde been 
obſerved with great exactneſs. It was- a cuſtom (coeval with: - 
the city itſelf) in Carthage, to ſend annually to Tyre (the 
mother- city) the tenth of all the revenues of the republick, as 
an offering to Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyte 
and Carthage. The domain, and conſequently the revenues“ 
of Carthage, having e ee, portion or 
ſhare, on the contrary, of the god, had been leſſened; and 
they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. They. 

(.) Diod. I. xvii, p. 5219+ Quit. Curt. I. iv. 3. A. 
® Tay Tixywy. x yuvamnay Nie-, ſome of their wives and children, Niods. 
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were ſeized with a ſcruple in this reſpect. They made an open th 

and publick confeſſion of their inſincerity, and ſacrilegious ſet 

| avarice; and, to expiate their punt, they ſent to Tyre a great ca 
1 number of preſents, and ſmall ſhrines of their deities all of he 


gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 
Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman ſu- 
— perſtition ſeemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no leſs 
nneaſineſs. Anciently, children of the beſt families in Car- 
thage uſed to be ſacrificed to Saturn. Here they reproached 
themſelves with a failure of paying to the god the honoury 
which they thought were due to bim; and of fraud and diſ- 
honeſt dealing with regard to him, by. their having ſubſtituted, 
in their facrifices, children of ſlaves or beggars, bought for 
that purpoſe, in the room of thoſe nobly born. To expiate- 
11 the guilt of ſo horrid an impiety, a ſacrifice was made, to the 
1 bloody god, of two hundred children of the firſt rank; and 
upwards of three hundred perſons, in .a ſenſe of this terrible 
neglect, offered themſelves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, 
by the effuſion of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 
After theſe expiations, expreſſes were diſpatched to Hamil- 
Car in Sicily, with the news of what had happened in Africa, 
Fo and at the ſame time, to xequeft immediate ſuccours. The 
|. deputies were commanded not to mention the victory of Aga- 
| thocles ; but ſpread a contrary report, that he had been entirely 
j defeated, his forces all cut off, and his whole fleet taken by the 
il Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of this report, he ſhewed 
I the irons of the veſſels pretended to be taken, which had been 
i carefully ſent to him. The truth of this report was not at 
all doubred in Syracuſe; the majority were for capitulating * ; 
1 when a galley of thirty oars, built in haſte by Agathocles, ar- 
5 rived in the port, and through great difficulties and dangers 
f | | forced its way to the beſieged. The news of Apathocles's vic- 
tory immediatehy flew through the city; and reſtored life and 
| reſolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made à laſt effort to 
| form the city, but was beat off with loſs. He then raiſed the 
1 ſiege, and ſent five thouſand men to the relief of his diſtreſſed 


[1 country. (a) Some time after, being returned to the ſiege, 

1 and hoping to ſurprize the Syracuſans, by attacking them in 
tte night, his defign was difcovered ;. and, falling alive into 
JJ . Og 
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the enemies hands, was put to deach “. Hathilcar's head was 
ſent immediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the enemy's 
camp, threw it into a general conſternation by ſhewing the 
head of this general, which manifeſted the melancholy ſituation 
of their fa inf Sp. 8 TR 


nes was joined a dbmeſtick one, 


'L 


(5) To theſe foreign ene 


which was more to be feared, as being more dangerous than 


the others; this was Bomilcar their general, who was then in 


poſſrſſion of the firſt emplo) ment in Carthage. He had long 
meditated how to make himſelf tyrant, and attain the ſove- 


reighty of Carthage; and imagined, that the preſent troubles 
offered him the wiſhed- for opportunity. He therefore entered 


the city with this ambitious vie); when, being ſeconded by a 


ſmall number of citizens, who were the accomplices of this 
rebellion, and a body of fofeign ſoldiers, he proclarmed him- 
ſelf tyrant ; and mede himſelf literally ſuch,” by ctitting the 


throats of all the citizens, whom he met with in the ſtreets. 


A tumult ariſing immediately in the city, it was at firft thoughe 


that the enemy had taken it by ſome treachery; but when it 


was known that Bomilcar cauſed all this diſturbance, the young 
men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the tops o 


the houſes diſcharged whole volleys of darts and tones upoh 
the heads of his ſoldiers. When he faw an army marching in 


ſorder againſt him, he retired with his troops to an eminence, 
with defign to make à vigorous defence, and to fel his life as 
dear as poſſible. To ſpare the blood of the citizens, a general 
pardon was proelaimed for all who would lay down their arms. 
They ſurrendered upon this proclzmation, and all enjoyed the 
benefit of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted; for he, notwith- 


"ſanding the geferal indemnity promiſed by oath, was con 


.demned'to die, and fixed to à croſs, where he ſuffered the moſt 
exquiſite torments. From the croſs, às frem a roſtrum, 'be 
harangued the people; and thought himſelf juſtly impowered 


to reproach them for their injuſtice; their ingratitade, and per- 


fidy, Which he did in an hiftorical deduction of many iuſtrious 


generals, whoſe ſervices they had rewarded with an ignomini- 
dus death. He expired on the croſs amidſt theſe reproaches . 
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| . #54 < . A.. ** Agathocles 
N (5) Diod. p. 779—78 1. Juſtin. I. xxii. e. 7. 

He wht cruelly tortured. titF be Þ {wbatdver thiy were) being according to 
died, and ;ſo met with the fate which | 'cuſtom, caſt into a veſſel, it man immedis 


bis fellow citizens, cffunded at bis con- |'ately cloſed, avitb an order not to uncoues 


'du& in Sicily; bad probubly allotted fer ¶ it, till be avs reti ned, and bad throws 
Aable to be attacked. at the bead of bis | + Jt would ſeem incredibie, that 2 


erg, and therefore the wates of the ſenate n would 'ſo far triumph euer 
et | 4. | Paias 
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438 HTS FORNY ON THE : 
le) Agathocles had won over to his intereſt a powerful. king 
of Cyrene, named Ophellas, whoſe ambition he had flattered 


Wich the moſt ſplendid hopes, and artful inſinuations, wiz. by 
ſaying, that, contenting himſelf with Sicily, he would leave 


to Ophellas the empire-of Africa, But, as Agathocles dig 
not ſcruple to commit the moſt horrid crimes, to promote 
his ambition and intereſt, the credulous prince had no. ſooner 
put himſelf and his army in his power, than, by the blackeſt 
perhdy,: he was murdered by him, in order . that. Qphellas's 
army might be entirely at his devotion. Many. nations were 
now joined in alliance with Agathocles, and ſeveral ſtrong 
holds had admitted his garriſons. He ſaw the affairs of Africa 
in a flouriſhing condition, and therefore thought it proper to 
lock after thoſe of Sicily; accordingly he ſailed hack thither, 
and left his African army to the care of his fon Archagathus. 
His renown, and the report of his victories, flew before him, 
On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns reyolted to 
him; but bad news ſoon recalled him to Africa. His abſenc 
had quite changed. the face of things; and all his. arts and 
endeavours were incapable of reſtoring them. to, their former 
condition. All his. ſtrong halds had ſurrendered to the enemy: 
he Africans had deſerted him; ſome of his ere were loſt, 
and the remainder unable to make head againſt the Carthagi- 
nians: a circumſtance that was till worſe, he had no way to 


tranſport them into Sicily, the enemy being maſters at ſea, and 


Himſelf unprovided of ſhips: he could not hope for either 
peace or treaty with the Barbarians, ſince he had inſulted them 
In ſo outrageous a manner, by his being the firſt who had dared 
to make a. deſcent in their country. In this extremity, he 
thought only of providing for his own ſafety. After meeting 
with à variety of adventures, this baſe deſerter of his army, 
and.perfidious betrayer of his own children, who were left by 
him to the wild fury of his diſappointed ſoldiers, ſtole away 
from the dapgers which hung over him, and arrived at Syracuſe 
with very few) perſons. His ſoldiers, ſeeing themſelves thus 


Himſelf died miſerably ſoon after, and ended, by a cruel death, 
à life that had been polluted with the blackeſt crimes. . : A 
; | 1 N In 
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CARTHAGINFANS _ 3% 
4) In this period may be placed another incident related by 
Juſtin. The fame of Alexander's conqueſts made the Cartha- 
ginians fear, that he, very probably, might think of turning. 
his arms towards Africa. The diſaſtrous fate of Tyre, whence 
they drew their origin, and which he had fo lately deſtroyed; 
the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and 
Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; oy 
uninterrupted ſucceſſes of that prince, whoſe ambition ang 
good fortune were boundleſs ; all this juſtly alarmed the Car- 
thaginians. To ſound his inclinations, Hamilcar, ſurnamed 
Rhodanus, pretending to have been drove from his country by 
the cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alex- 
ander, to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and offere 
him his ſervices. The king received him graciouſly, and b: 
ſeveral conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to tranſ- 
mit to his country, whatever diſcoveries he made from time to 
time, of Alexander's deſigns. Nevertheleſs, on his return to 
Carthage; after Alexander's death, he was confidered as a 
betrayer of his country to that prince, and accordingly was 
put to death by a ſentence, which diſplayed equally the ingra- 


tude and cruelty of his countrymen. 


(%) Lam now to ſpeak of the wars of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Romans, 
to whom the defigns of that ambitious prince were not un- 
known; to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt any attempts he mighs 
make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Cartha- 
ginians, Who, on their fide, were no leſs afraid of his crofling 
into Sicily. To the articles of the preceding treaties, there 
was added an engagement of — aſſiſtance, in caſe either 
of the contracting powers ſhould be attacked by Pyrrhus. 
J) The foreſi ght of the Romans was very juſt ; for Pyrrhug 
turned his arms againſt Italy, and gained many victories. The 
Carthaginians, in conſequence of the laſt, treaty, . thought 
themſelves obliged to aſſiſt the Romans; and accordingly ſent 
them a fleet of ſix-ſcore ſail, under the command of Mago, 
= This general, in an audience before the ſenate, ſignified“ to 
= them the concern his ſuperiors took in the war, which they 
= heard was carrying on againſt the Romans, and offered _ 
+ | their 
1 Juſtin, I. xxii. c. 6. (e) A. M. 3727. A. Carth. 569. A. Rom. 47 te 
Ant. J C. 275. Poly b. I. iii. p. 50. Edit, Gronov. . 3 Juſtin. J. Wii, | 
"Ss kgs. f f | x. OS NS. 


Before bis death, be-reflored the deme> © 
cracy to the people. It is obſervable, 
that Juſin (or rather Trogus) and Dis- 

derus diſagrer in all the material ꝓarit of 
this tyrant's hiftory, | 


ever With the moſt racking paint. Manon 
was excited to this deed by Archagatbus, 
| of Agathbocles, wvhom he de- 
= /gred to defeat of tbe ſucceſſios, in 
our of bis other fon Agatbocles. 
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their aſſiſtance. The ſenate returned thanks for the obliging 


offer of the Carthaginians, but at preſent thought fit to de- 


cline it. | Ve 1 2 | 
as Mage, ſome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pre- 


tence of offering the mediation of Carthage for terminating his 


5 a with the Romans; but in realty to ſound him, and 
diſcover, if poſſible, his deſigns with regard to Sicily, which 
f ort \ They were 

fratd that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in the 
affairs of that iſland, and tranſport forces thither for the con- 
880 of it. And, indeed, the Syracuſans, who had been be- 

jeged for ſome time by the Carthaginians, bad ſent preſſingly 
For ſuccour to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular reaſon to 
eſpouſe their intereſts, having married Lanaſſa, daughter of 
Agathocles, by whom he had a ſon named Alexander. He at 
Taft ſailed from Tarentum, paſſed the Strait, and arrived in 
Sicily. His conqueſts- at firſt were ſo rapid, that he left the 


7 
* 
= 


Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, only the ſingle town of 
Lilybæum. He then laid fiege to it, but meeting. with a 
vigorous reſiſtance, was obliged to break up; not to mention 


that the urgent neceſſtty of his affairs called him back to 1:aly, 
where his preſence was abſolutely: neceſſary. - Nor was it Jeis 
Þ in Sicily, which, on his departure, returned to the obedience 
of its former maſters. Thus he-loſt this, ifland with the ſame 
Ta; idity.that he had won it. As he was embarking, turning 


His eyes back to 3 (4b) What a fine ficld of batile *, fd he 
to thoſe abuut him, | 
His prediction was foon verified. 


ave leave the Car tbaginians and Romans ! 


Aiter his departure, the chief publick employment of S yra- 
euſe' was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained the 
name and dignity of king, by the united ſuffrages of the 
citizens, ſo greatly had his government pleaſed. He was ap- 
pointed to carry on the war againſt the Carthaginians, and 
obtained ſeveral advantages over them. But now a common 


ijntereſt re- united them againſt a new enemy, who began to 


appear in Sicily, and juſtly alarmed both: Theſe. were the 
Romans, who, having cruſhed all the enemies which had 


hitherto exerciſed their arms in Italy ufelf, were now powerful 


enough 


te) Juſtin I. f. e. 2. (5) Plut. in Pyr b. 5. 398. 
""® Olay AH ,.t & pinoy Kap- | themſelves in wwar, and for many years 
eemed"to play the part of evreſtlers with 
Indeed Sicily | each other. The Engliſh-language, 33 


reel word is beautiful. 


vas @ hind of Palafira, where. the | well as the French, bas no ward. to 


{Carthaginians and Renans exerciſed | expreſs the Greek term. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 14 
enough to carry them out of it; and to lay the foundation of 
that vaſt power there, to which they afterwards attained, and 
of which it was probable they had even then formed the de- 
ſign. Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to form a re- 
ſolution of eſtabliſhing themſelves in it. They therefore eagerly 
ſnatched this opportanity for crofling into it, which caufed the. 
rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and gave riſe to 
the Punick war. This I ſhall treat of more at large, by relating 
the cauſes of that r rr. = es: 


- 


'CHAE 1 


Tue biflory of CanTHace, from the firft Punick War to its. 
#16 22358 n, e Up 


T HE plan laid down by me for the proſecution of this 
hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into an exact detail 
of the wars between Rome and Carthage; ſince that relates 


rather to the Roman hiſtory, which I ſhall only tranſiently and 


occafionally touch upon. My-bufineſs is to relate ſuch facts 
only, as. may give the reader a juſt idea of the republick, 
whoſe hiſtory lies before me; and this I may do, by confining 
myſelf to thoſe particulars which relate chiefly to the Cartha- 
ginians, ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa, 
which are ſufficicatly extenſive. FS he OR : 
I have already obferved, that from the firſt Punick war to 
the ruin of. Carthage, there were an hundred and eiphteen. | 
years. This whole time may be divided into five parts or 
intervals. „ e eee | „ 
1. The &r Punick war laſted twenty-four years. 24 
II. The interval betwixt the firſt and ſecond Punick } | * 
war, is alſo twenty-four years 890 
III. The ſecond Punick war took up ſeventeen years. 17 
IV. The interval between the ſecond and third, is 
forty- nine years. e,, 
V. The third Punick war, terminated by the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage, continued but four e 1 
and ſome months. e 4 90 1 7 
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00 7 * E firſt Punick war aroſe from the following eauſe. 


Some Campanian ſoldiers, in the ſervice of Aga- 


thocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as friends into 


Meſſina, they ſoon after murdered part of the townſmen, drove 
out the reſt, married their wives, ſeized their effects, and re- 
mained ſole maſters of that important city. They then aſſumed 
the name of Mamertines. In imitation of them, and by their 
aſſiſtance, a Roman legion treated in the ſame cruel manner 


the city of Rhegium, lying directly oppoſite to Meſſina, on 
tze other fide of the ſtrait. Theſe two perfidious cities, ſup- 


porting one another, became at laſt formidable to their neigh- 
bours; and eſpeeially Meſſina, which being very powerful, 
gave great umbrage and uneaſineſs both to the Syracuſans and 
Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed one part of Sicily. After the 
Romans had got rid of the enemies they had ſo long con- 
tended with, and particularly of Pyrrhus, they began to think 


it time to call their citizens to account, who had ſettled them- 


ſelves, near two years, at Rhegium, in ſo cruel and treacherous 
a. manner. Accordingly, they took the city, and killed, in 


the attack, the greateſt part of the inhabitants, who, armed 
with deſpair, had fought to the laſt gaſp: Three hundred only 


were left, who were carried to Rome, whipped, and then pub- 


| lickly beheaded: in the forum. The view which. the Romans 
bad in making this bloody execution, was, to prove to their 
allies their own ſincerity and innocence. Rhegium was im- 


mediately reſtored to its lawful poſſeſſors. The Mamertines, 


who were conſiderably weakened, as well by the ruin of their 


* 


confederate city, as by the loſſes ſuſtained from the Syracuſans, 
who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought it time to 


provide for their own ſafety. But diviſions ariſing among them, 


one part ſurrendered the citadel to the Carthaginians, -whillt 
the other called in the Romans to their aſſiſtance, and reſolved 
to put them in poſſeſſion of their city. | 


(4) The affair was debated in the Roman. ſenate, Where, 


being conſidered in all its lights, it appeared to have ſome 


qifficulties. On one hand, it was thought baſe, and altogether 
unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to undertake openly 
the defence of traitors, whoſe perfidy was exactly the ſame 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had N 

© | wit 


| (i) A. M. 3724 · A. Rom. 468. Ant. J. C. 280. Polyb. Il, '$ p · 8. Edit. 


Oronov. (#) Ibid, p. I2y 13. 14, 15. 
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C ART HAGINIANS. 143 
with ſo exemplary a ſeverity. On the other hand, it was of 


the utmoſt conſequence to ſtop the progreſs. of the Carthagi- 


nians; Who, not ſatisfied with their conqueſts in Africa and 
Spain, had alſo made themſelves maſters of almoſt all the iſlands 
of the Sardinian and Hetrurian ſeas; and would certainly get 
all Sicily into their hands, if they ſhould be ſuffered to poffeſs 


themſelves of Meſſina. From thence into Italy, the paſſage 


was very ſnort; and it was in ſome manner to invite an enemy 
to come over, to leave him that entrance open. Theſe reaſons, 
though ſo — could not prevail with the ſenate to declare 
in favour of the 
honour and juſtice prevailed over thoſe of intereſt and policy. 
(J) But the people were not ſo ſcrupulous ; for, in an aſſembly 
held on this ſubjet, it was reſolved that the Mamertines ſhould 
be aſſiſted. The conſul Appius Claudius immediately ſer for- 
ward with his army, and boldly croſſed the Strait, after he 
had by an ingenious“ ſtratagem, eluded the vigilance of the 


Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, partly by art and 


partly by force, were driven out of the citadel; and the city 


was by this means ſurrendered immediately to the conſul. The 


Carthaginians hanged their general, for having given up the 
citadel in ſo cowardly a manner, and prepared to behege the town 
with all their forces. Hiero joined them with his own: But 
the conſul having defeated them ſeparately, raiſed the ſiege, and 


laid waſte at pleaſure the neighbouring country, the enemy not 
Ig daring to face him. This was the firſt expedition which the 


Romans made out of Italy. | SA 
It is doubted *, whether the motives which prompted the 
Romans to- undertake this expedition, were very upright, and 
exactly conformable to the rules of tri juſtice. However 


to the inhabitants of Meſſina, may be faid to have been the firſt 
ſteps by which they aſcended to that height of glory and gran- 
deur they afterwards attained. 1 e 

() Hiero, having reconeiled himſelf to the Romans, and 
entered into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians bent all 


ſland. (z) Agrigentum was their place of arms, which, being 

tacked by the Romans, was won by them, after they had 

Peſieged it ſeven months, and gained one battle. 1 
e e e e e ee ee ee 


() A. M. 3741. A. Carth, 58 3. A. Rom. 535, Ant. J. C. 623. Frontin, 
} Polyb. I. i. p. t5—19: (A) A. M. 3743. A. Rom. 487. 0. 
* The Chevalier Polard examines this gugſtiam in bis remarks upon Foſybius, 
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Mamertines; and accordingly, motives of 


this be, their paſſage into Sicily, and the ſaccour they gave 


their thoughts on Sicily, and ſent numerous armies into that - 


— — 


6. I , s FO Rr 


They now firſt formed a deſign of having a fleet, and of diſputing 


— 


(e) Notwithſtanding the advantage of this victory, and the 
conqueſt of ſo important a city, the Romans ſtill were not 
datisfied, They were ſenſible, that whilſt. the Carthaginians 
Mould continue maſters at ſea, the maritime places in the iſland 
would always fide with them, and put it out of their power ever 
to drive 3 out of Sicily. Beſides, they could not with any 
patience fee Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a time 
that Italy was infeſted by ſo many incurſions of its enemies, 


the empire of the ſea with the Carthaginians. The undertaking 
was bold, and in outward appearance raſh ; but argued the 
courage and grandeur of the Roman genius. The Romans 
were not then poſſeſſed of a ſingle veſſel, which they could eall 
their own ; and the ſhips which had tranſported. their forces 
into Sicily had been borrowed of their neighbours; They 
were. unexperienced in fea affairs, had no carpenters. for the 
building of ſhips, and knew nothing of the Quinqueremes, or 
five-oared gallies, in which the chief ſtrength of fleets at that 
time conſiſted. . But happily, the year before, one had been 
taken upon the coaſt of Italy, which ſerved as a model to 
build others by. The Romans now applied themſelves with £ 
ardour and incredible induſtry to the building of ſhips in the < 
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ſame form; and in the mean time they got together a ſet of Al 
_ rowers, who were taught an exerciſe and diſcipline utterly un- * 
known to them before, in the following manner. Benches bo 


were made, on the ſhore, in the ſame order and faſhion with 
thoſe of gallies. The rowers were ſeated: on theſe benches, Þ « 
and taught, as if they had been furniſhed with oars, to throw * 


themſelves backwards with their arms drawn to their breaſts; BY 
and then to throw their bodies and arms forward in one regular on 
motion, the inſtant their commanding officer gave the ſignal, de 
In two months, one hundred 8 and twenty three-oared Bt His 
gallies were built; and after ſome time had been ſpent in tta 
exerciſing the rowers on ſhip-board, the fleet put to ſea, and * 


went in queſt of the enemy. The conſul Duillius had the 5 
command of it. ? | Bu! 


- (p) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the Il © 
coaſt of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. As the Afr 
Roman gallies, by their being clumfily and haſtily, built, were o 
neither very nimble, nor eaſy to work; this inconvenience was it ©* d 
ſupplied by a machine ' invented for this occaſion, and _ * 

wards if 


. 


(o) Polyb. 1.1. p. 20. (0 A. M. 3745. A. Rom. 489. Polyb, Ki. p. 22 
See the ſeveral ſpecies of this ma--|thr ſecond part of Vol. VIII. of this 
cbixe in the explanations of the plates of | work, after the Chevalier Polara, 
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CARTHAGINIANS 149 
wards known by the name of the (2) Corvus (Grow or Crane) by 
the help of Which they grappled the enemy's ſhips, boarded 
them, and immediately came to cloſe engagement. The ſignal 


for fighting was given. The Carthaginian fleet conſiſted of an 


hundred and thirty ſail, under the command of Hannibal *. 
He himſelf was on board a galley of ſeven benches of oars, 
which had once belonged to Pyrrhas. The Carthaginians, 


highly deſpiſing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with 


ſea- affairs, imagined that their very appearance would put 
them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with little 
expectation of fighting; but firmly imagining they ſhould reap. 
the ſpoils, which they had already devoured with their eyes. 
They were nevertheleſs a little ſurprized at the ſight of the 
above-mentioned engines, raiſed on the prow of every one of 
the enemy's ſhips, and which was entirely new; to them. But 
their aſtoniſhment increafed, when they ſaw theſe engines drop 
down at once; and. being thrown forcibly into their veſſels, 
grapple them in ſpite of all reſiſtance. This changed the form 
of the engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to come to 
cloſe engagement with their enemies, as though they had 
fought them on land. They ſoon were unable to ſuſtain the 
attack of the Roman veſſels, upon which a horrible laughter 
enſued ;, and the Carthaginians loſt. fourſcore veſſels, among 
which was the admiral's galley, he himſelf eſcaping with difli- 
culty in a ſmall boat. * ee 
So conſiderable: and unexpected. a victory, raiſed the courage 


of the Romans, and ſeemed to redouble their vigour for the 


continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours were beſtowed. 
on Duillius, Who was the firſt Roman that had a naval triumph 


| decreed him. Beſides which, a roſtral pillar was erected in 
His honour, with a. noble inſcription ; which Pillar is now 


ſtanding in Rome . . Ne | 
(f) During No two following years, the Romans grew in- 
ſenfibly ſtronger at ſea, by their gaining ſeveral naval victories. _ 


But theſe were conſidered by them only as eſſays preparatory 
to the great deſign they meditated of carrying the war into 


Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in. their own: 


country. There was nothing the latter "dreaded more; and 
to divert ſo dangerous a blow, they reſolved to fight the enemy, 
whatever might be the conſequencde. 


Tue 


i | | * 4 different perſon from the great From the beaks of ſhips, With vhich 


. nibal, | 


| ; were adorned, Roſtra 
T Theſe pillars are callad Roſtratæ, * ns 5 . 
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146 H 1ST: OR Y OF nnr 
' (r) The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, and L. 
Manlius conſuls for this year. Their fleet conſiſted of three 
hundred and thirty veſſels, on board of which were one hundred 
and forty thouſand men, each . veſſel having three hundred 


' rowers, and an hundred and twenty ſoldiers. That of the 


Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had 
twenty veſſels more than the Romans, and a greater number of 
men in proportion. The two fleets came in ſight of each other 
near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could behold two ſuch for- 
midable navies, or be a ſpectator of the extraordinary prepa- 
rations they made for fighting, without. being under ſome con- 
cern, on ſeeing the danger which menaced two of the moſt 
powerful ſtates in the world. As the courage on both ſides 
was equal, and no great diſparity in the forces, the fight was 
obſtinate, and the victory long doubtful 3 but at laſt the Car- 
thaginians were overcome. More than ſixty of their ſhips 


were taken by the enemy, and thirty ſunk. The Romans loſt 
twenty-four, not one of which was taken by the Carthaginians, t 
(s) The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had deſigned t 
it, was their ſailing to Africa, after having refitted their ſhips, 6 
and provided them with all neceſſaries for carrying on a long 1 
war in a foreign country. They landed happily in Africa, t 
and begun the war by taking a town called Clypea, which e 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after having ſent an = 
expreſs to Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to re- ta 
ceive orders from the ſenate, they over-run the open country, Pe 
in which they made terrible havock ; bringing away whole Wi 
Rocks of cattle, and twenty thouſand priſoners. th 
(t) The expreſs returned in the mean time with the orders of Ke 
the ſenate, which were, that Regulus ſhould continue to com- bi: 
mand the armies in Africa, with the title of Proconſul; and | 
that his collegue ſhould return with a great part of the fleet 
and the forces; leaving- Regulus only . forty veſſels, fifteen 
thouſand foot, and five hundred korſe./ Their leaving the latter ; 
with ſo few ſhips and troops, was a viſible renunciation of the Sik 


advantages which might have been expected from this deſcent 
upon Africa. „„ 725 5 
The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and 
abilities of Regulus; and the city was in univerſal joy, when 
it was known that he was continued in the command in Africa; 
(A) but he himſelf was afflited on that account. When news 
was brought him of it, he wrote to Rome, and defired, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he might be appointed a ſucceſſor. ws 
„ I 


(r) A. M. 3749. A. Rom. 493. Polyb. BY p.26. : (s) Ibid, p· 3% 
() A. M. 37 50. A. Rom. 494 (u) Val, Max, I. iv. e. 4. 
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chief reaſon was, chat the death of the farmer who rented his 


grounds, having given one of his hirelings an opportunity of 


carrying off all the implements of tillage; his preſence was 
neceſſary for taking care of his little ſpot of 33 (it being 
but ſeven acres) which was all his family ſubſiſted upon. 


detnnify him for the loſs he had ſuſtained by the robbery of 


his bireting; Thrice happy age! in which poverty was thus 
had in honour, and was united with the moſt rare and uncom- 


mon merit, and the higheſt employments of the ſtate ! Regulus, 


thus freed from his domeſtick cares, bent his whole thoughts 


on diſcharging the duty of a general. | 

(x) After (Fog ſeveral caſtles, he laid ſiege to Adis, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country. The Carthaginians, 
exaſperated at ſeeing their enemies thus laying waſte their lands 
at pleaſure, at laſt took the field, and ang againſt them, 
to force them to raiſe the ſiege. With this view, they poſted 
themſelves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and 
was convenient for annoying the enemy; but at the ſame 
time, by its ſituation, uſeleſs to one part of their army. For 


the ſtrength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in their horſes and 


elephants, which are of no ſervice but in plains. Regulus did 
not give them an opportunity of deſcending from the hill; but 
taking N „ e this eſſential miſtake of the Carthaginian 
generals, he fell upon them in this poſt; and after meetin 

with a feeble reſiſtance, put the enemy to flight, rien ref 
their camp, and laid waſte the adjacent countries. Then, 


having taken Tunis *, an important city, and whick brought 


him near Carthage, he made his army encamp there. _ 


8 (* Polyb. I. i. p. 31—36. 


7 the 15 647 betwwixt the de- | lay à ſerpent of ſo enormous 8 Axe, that 
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But 
the ſenate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the pub- 
lick expence; to maintain his wife and children; and to in- 


1 with a ſerpent of fo prodipicus a fixes 
comparable to jt, - The flo 


Farture of Manlius and the taking of 
Tunis, wwe ere to place the memorab. 


combat of Regulus and bis eubole army, | 


that the fabulous one of Cadmus is bardly 
ry of this ſer- 


Pent was elegantly writ by Livy, but it | 


is now left, Valerius Maximus boxw- 
ever partly. repairs that loſe 3 and in the 
Gf chapter of bis firfs. book,. giues us 
tis account of this monfler from Liuy 


bimſelf.— He [Livy] ſays, that on the 


it kept the whole Roman army from 
coming to the river. Several ſoldiers 
bad been buried in the widr caverns of 
its belly, and many frefſed to death in 
the ſpiral wolumes of its tail. Its Ain 
2045. impenetrable ty darts; and it was 
wich repeated endeavours that flones, 
ſung from military engines, at laſt killed 
it, The ſerpent then exhibited a fight 
that was more terrible to the Roman 
coborts and legions, than even Carthage 
40 The fireams of the river we're 
J 


banks of Bagradoy (an African river) 


3 


ed with its bloc, and the flench of 
nr 


. 
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td HISTORY OF THE | 
The enemy were in the utmoſt. alarm. All things kad ſue. 


ceeded ill with them, their forces had been defeated by ſea 


and land, and upwards of- two hundred towns had ſurrendered 

to the conqueror. . Beſides, the Numidians made greater 
hayock in their territories than even the Romans. They ex- 
pected every moment to ſee their capital beſieged. And their 
afliftion was increaſed by the concourſe of peaſants with. their 
wives and children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage for 
ſafetyz 1875 gave them melancholy apprehepfrons of à famine 
in caſe of a ſege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of 
his Victories torn from him by a ſucceſſor, made ſome propoſal 
of an accommodation to the vanquiſhed enemy; but the con- 
ditions appeared ſo hard, that they could not liſten to them, 
As be did nat doubt his being ſoon maſter of Carthage, he 
would not abate any thing in his demands; but, by an infatu- 
ation, which is almoſt inſeparable from great and unexpected 
ſucceſs, be treated them with haughtineſs ; and pretended that 
every thing he duffered them to poſſeſs, ought to be eſteemed a 
Favour, with this farther inſult, T hat they ought either to overs 
come like brave men, or learn to ſubmit.to the vittor *, So harſh 


and diſdainful a treatment only fired their reſentment, and made 


them reſolve rather to die ſword in hand, than to do any thing 
which might derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 


Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in the hap- 
pieſt juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary troops. out of 
Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedæmonian at their head, who 
had been cducated in the diſcipline of Sparta, and learnt the 
art af war in that renowned and excellent ſchool. When he 
had heard the circumſtances of the laſt battle, which were told 
him at his requeſt; had clearly diſcerned the occaſion of its 
loſs; and perfectly informed himſelf in the ſtrength of Car- 
thage; he declared publickly, and repeated it often, in the 
hearing of the reſt of the officers, that the misfortunes of the 
Carthagiflians were owing entirely to the incapacity.of .their 
enerals. Theſe diſcourſes came at laſt to the ear of the pub- 
ick council; the members of it were ſtruck with them, and 
tney requeſted the favour of ſeeing and talking with him. He 
then corroborated his opinion with fuch ſtrong and convincing 
reaſons,” that the opere committed by. the generals 1705 
| %%% V 
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its putrificd carcaſe infefing'the adjacent I the ſame monſter, in the te ple 20 bert 
country, the Reman army was forced to | they were firft Aipofited) as Toa as tht 
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CARTWACITNIANG wg 
viſible to every one; aud hie proved as clearly to the coundil, 
that, by a conduct oppoſite to the former, they would not only 
ed ſecure their dom.qions, but drive the enemy out of chem. 
This ſpeech revived the courage and hopes of the Carthagini- 


na ans; and Xanthippus was intreated, and, in ſome meaſure 
eir forced, to accept the command of the army. When the Car- 
ay thaginians ſaw, in his exerciſing of their forces near the city, 
or the manner in which he drew them up in order of battle, mage 
ine them advance or retreat on the ficit ſignal, file off writh, order 
of and expedition; in a word, from all the evolutions and mave- 
ofal ments of the military art; they were ſtruck with aftonifimenty 
on · and owned, that the ableſt generals which Carthage had hicher- 
em, to produced, knew nothing in comparifon of Xanthippus. 
he The officers, ſoldiers, and every one were loſt in admiration x 
atu» and, what is very uncommon, jealouſy gave no allay ta it ; 
ated the fear of the prefent danger, and the love of their country, 
3 ſtifling, without doubt, all other ſentiments. The gloomy 
ed 2 conſternation, which had before ſeized the whole army, was 
2 ſucceeded by joy and alacrity, The ſoldiers were urgent to be 
arſh led againſt the enemy, in the firm aſſurance (as they ſaid) of 
ade being victorious under their new leader, and of obliteraring- 
bing the diſgrace of former defeats. - Xanthippus did not ſuffer their 
2 ardour to cool; and the fight of the enemy only inflamed it. 
hap- When he was got within little more than twelve hundred paces. 
> of of them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in ordex 
Who to ſhew a teſpect to the Carthaginian generals, by conſulting 
tihe them. All unanimouſly joined in opinion with him 3 upon 
a he which they reſolved to give the enemy battle the following day. 
> told The Carthaginian army was compoſed of twelve thouſaag 
of its foot, four thouſand' horſe, and about an hundred elephants. 
Car- That of the Romans, as near as may be gueſſed from what 
in the des before, (for br e gives no determinate number) con- 
f the iſted of fifteen thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, - * 
their It muſt be a noble fight to ſee two armies, not overcharged 
> pub- with numbers but compoſed of brave ſoldiers, and commanded 
„ and by very able generals, engaged in battle. In thoſe tumultous 
. He fights, where two or three hundred thouſand are engaged on 
incing both ſides, confufion is inevitable; and it is difficult, amidſt 4 
s were thouſand events, where chance generally ſeems to have the ad- 
viſible vantage over council, to diſcover the true merit of commanders, 

and the real cauſes of victory. But in ſuch engagements as 
„ bet khis before us, nothing eſcapes the curiofity of the reader; for 
ws i he clearly ſees the diſpoſition of the two armies; imagines he 
> almoſt hears the orders given out by the generals; follows all 
1 8 the movements of the army; R palpably by that 9 

[ 2 


Tanks, who were, oppoſed to the elephants, were. broke and 


received them in good order, the Romans were routed on all 4 


mall 
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the faults on both fides ; and is thereby qualified-to deterniine, 


with certainty, the cauſes. to which the victory or defeat are 


© Owing. The ſuccefs of this battle, however, inconſiderable it 


may appear, from the ſmaller number of the combatants, was 
nevertheleſs to decide the fate of Carthage, : 


I The diſpoſition of both armies was as follows. Xanthippus 


drew up all his elephants in front. Behind theſe, at ſome 


_ diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or 


Phalanx. The foreign troops in the Carthaginian ſervice were 
poſted, one part of them on the right, between the phalanx 
and the horſe; and the other, compoſed of light-armed ſol- 
diers, in platoons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. 
On the ſide of the Romans, as they apprehended the ele- 
eve moſt, Regulus, to provide againſt them, poſted his 
ight-armed ſoldiers, on a line, in the front ef the legions. 
In the rear of theſe, he placed the cohorts one behind another, 
and the horſe on the wings, In thus ſtraitening the front of 
his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a juſt 
precaution, ſays Polybius, againſt the elephants ; but he did 
not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which was much 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 3 
The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the 
ſignal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to advance, to break 
the ranks of the enemy; and commands the two wings of the 
cavalry to charge the Romans in flank. At the ſame time, 
the latter, claſhing their arms, and ſhouting after the manner 
of their country, advance againſt the enemy. Their cavalry 
did not ſtand the onſet long, it being ſo much inferior to that 
of the Carthaginians. 'The infantry in the left wing, to avoid 
the attack of the elephants, and ſhew how little they feared 
the mercenaries who formed the enemy's right wing, attacks it, 
puts it to flight, and purſues it to the camp. Thoſe in the firſt 


trod under foot, after fighting valiantly; and "the reſt of the 
main body ſtood firm By ſome time, by reafon of its great 
depth. But the rear being attacked in flank by the enemy's 
cavalry, and obliged to 4. about and receive it; and thoſe 
who had broke through the elephants, coming to the phalanx | 
of the Carthaginians, which had not yet engaged, and which 


r wt .. 


Ades, and entirely defeated. The greateſt part of them were 
eruſhed to death by the enormous weight of the elephants: 
and the remainder, ſtanding in their ranks, were ſhot through 
and through with arrows from the enemy's. horſe. Only 2 

— fled ; and as they were in an nen, | — 1 


might, after this firit glare of it, inſenſibly fade away, and 
man ſtands alone, unſupported by friends, relations, or any 
other ſuccour. 15 i 

a mean and deteſtable jealouſy of Xanthippus's glory, and un- 
able to bear the thoughts that they ſhould ſtand indebted to 


numerous convoy of ſhips; they gave private orders to have 


vices, and their horrid ingratitude to him *, 
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horſe and elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundred 
of them who went off with Regulus, were taken priſoners 
with him. The Carthaginians loſt, in this battle, eight hun- 
dred mercenaries, who were oppoſed to the left wing of the 
Romans; and of the latter only two thouſand eſcaped, who, 
by their purſuing the enemy's right wing, had drawn them- 
ſelves out of the engagement. All the reſt, Regulus and thoſe 
taken with him excepted, were left dead in the field. The 
two thouſand, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, retired to Clypea, 
and were ſaved in an almoſt miraculous. manner. f 

The Carthaginians, after having ſtripped the dead, entered 
Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate 
Regulus, and five hundred priſoners. Their joy was ſo much 
the greater, as, but a very few days before, they had ſeen 
themſelves upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old 
and young people crouded to the templeg, to return thanks to 
the immortal gods z and ſeveral days were deyoted wholly to 
feſtivities and rejoicings. 1 | 

Xanthippus, who had contributed ſo much to this happy 
change, had the wiſdom to withdraw ſhortly after, from the 
apprehenſion leſt his glory, which had hitherto been unſullied, 


leave him expoſed to the darts of envy and calumny, which 
are very dangerous, but moſt in a foreign country, when a 
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Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was related in 
a different manner, and he promiſes to take notice of it in 1 
another place: but that part of bis hiſtory has not come down ” 
to us. We read in (y) Appian, the Carthaginians, excited by „ 


7 * -- * 
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n 
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Sparta for their ſafety ; upon pretence of conducting him, and 
his attendants, back with honour to his own country, with a 


them all put to death in their paſſage; as if with him they 
could have buried in the waves for ever the memory of his ſer- 


This 


Wyn (3) De Bell, Pan, 5 %%. 
bis perfidious ation, as it is related | fact, one would wonder wby Polybius 
by Appian, may poſſibly be true, when | ſhould reſerve for another occaſion, the 
wwe confider the character of the Car- | relation of an incident, wvbich comes in 


22 who pere certainly a cruel | moſt properly bere, as it finiſhes at once 
and treacherous people, © But, F it be | the charafier and life of II 


252 
Ibis battle, ſays (x) Polybius, though not ſo conſiderable as 


the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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many others, may yet furniſh very ſalutary inſtructions; which, 
adds that author, is the greateſt benefit that can be reaped from 


” 


OY 5 


Firſt, ſhould any man put a great confidence in preſent hap- 


pineſs, after he has conſidered the fate of Regulus? That 


general, inſolent with victory, inexorable to the conquered, 


"and deaf to all their remonſtrances, ſaw himſelf a few days 
aſter varquiſhed by them, and made their priſoner. Hannibal 


offered the ſame reflection to Scipio, when heexhorted him not 
to be dazzled with the ſucceſs of his arms. Regulus, ſaid he, 


would have been recorded amongſt the few inſtances of valour 


and felicity, had he, after the; victory obtained in this very 
c untry, granted our fathers the peace which they ſued for. 


But putting no bounds to his ambition and the inſolence of 


ſucceſs, the greater his proſperity, the more ignominious was 
n. ITO CEE ne e eee 
In the ſecond place, the truth of the ſaying of Euripides is 
here ſeen in its full extent, hat one auiſe head is avorth a great 
mony hands f. A fingle man here changes the whole face of 
affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which were thought 
invincible ; on the other, he revives the courage of a city and 
an army, that was ſeized with aſtoniſhment and deſpair, N 
3 1 5 Such, 


| : (2) Lib. z. p. 36, 37» 2 5 5 A 
His filence therefore in this place makes | eo fadius corruit, Liv. I. xxx. n. 30. 
me think, that be intended to bring Xan- ac i copov PHheuvma. Tai, words 
tbippus again upon the flage ;, ard to | xeipas vixa. It may not be improper 10 
.exhibit bim to the reader in a different | tale notice inthis place (as it was forgot 
light from that in which be is placed by | before) of a miſtake of the learned Ca- 
Atpian. To this let me add, that it ſaubon, in bis tranſlation of 4 Tg: 
fe rued no great depth of policy in the \ of Polybius concerning Xantbippus, The 
Carthaginians, to tale this method of | paſſage ig this, Ex eig g ZAν,]Z-ͥn Ta 


diſpatching bim, avhen ſo mony others | AanzTeipudyiov df Tis Antoni; 


offered, which: euere leſs liable to cenſure, | iywyng prreo xnniTa, » Tpicnv.ty Tore 


Jn ibis. ſcheme formed for bis deſtruttion, mH, e Exovra ovpaperrpey. Which 


not only himſelf, but all his followers, | is tb rendered by Caſaubon : In queis 
rere to be murdered, without the pre- | [ militibus ſe, Grezcia alla is] Xan- 
tence of even a firm, or loſs f one] thippus quidam fuit, Lacedæmonius, 
Angle Cartbaginian, to cover or excuſe vir diſciplina Laconica imbutus, & 


the perpetration of ſo borrid a crime. 
Inter pauca felicitatis yirtutiſque 


exempla M. Atilius quondam in hac 
eadem terra fuiflet, fi victor acem 
petentibus dediſſet patribus noſtris. 


Sed non ſtatuendo tandem felicitati 


modum, nec cohibendo efferentem ſe 
| fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, 


qui rei mili-aris uſum mediccrem ha- 
bebat. I bereat, agreeably with the 
whole character and cenduct of Xan- 
thippus, I take the ſenſe of this paſſage 
to be, a man formed by the Spartan 
diſcipline, . and proportionably { nd 


| moderately] TRilful in mifitary affairs, 
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uch, as Polybius : obſerves, 
made of the ſtud of hiſtory 


GINTANS uy 


is the uſe which" ought te be 
y. For there being two ways of 


acquiring improvenient and inſtruction, ſirſt by one's own exe _ 


perience, and ſecondty by that 


of other men, it is . 


wiſe and uſeful to improve by other mens miſcarriages then by 


our own, 


1 return to Regulus, that T may here finiſh" what relates 10 
him; Polybius, to our great diſappointment, raking no fartber 


notice of that general. 


(%) After being kept ſome ere in prifon; he was ent 8 
Rome to propoſe an exchange of priſoners, He had been 
obliged to take an oath, that he would return in caſe he proved 
unſucceſsful, He then acquainted the ſenate with the ſubjeck 
of his voyage; and being invited by them to give his opiniog 
freely, be anfwered, that he could no longer do. it as a'fenatory 
having Toft both this quality, and that of a Roman citizen, 


7 


from the time that he had fallen into the hands of bis ene: 


mies 3 


TIE PA 


(a) A. M. 3758. K. Rom. 499. Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2. 4+ eie. 
Off. 1. iii. n. 99, 100. Aul. Gel. I. vi, c, 4. Senec. Ep, 9 o. 


* This ſilence of Palybius, has pre- 
judiced a great many learned men againf 
many of the flories: told oj Regulus's 
barbarous treatment, after be was taken 
by the Carthabinians, - Mr. Rollin foeaks 
no further of this matter, and therefore 
I Shall give my reatley, the ſubſtance: of 
what is brought again the general Se- 
lief of the . Turiters (as well biſ- 
torians . F "Appian on'this ' 
ſubject. Fim, it is urged, that Poly+- 
bius was"wery ſenfible that the flory of 
theſe cruchies aua falſe ; and there 
fore, that be might not diſoblige the 
Romans, by. contradicting fe. general a 
belief, he' choſe rather to be filent on 
Regulus afttr be wat laben priſoner, 
than to uiolate the; truth: of hiſtoty, of 
hich be awas ſo ftrictꝭ an obſerver. This | 
opinion is further firengtbeneds( ſay the 
adverſaries of this belief } by a fragment | 
of Djodorus, which ſays, that the wife 
of Regulus, exaſperated. at tbe deqth. of 
ber byſbant in Carthapt, occaſioned, ; as 
ſhe, imagined, by barbarous uſage, per- 
fuaded ber ſons ta revenge the fate of 
iheir father,” by the cruel treatment of 
two Cartbaginian captives (thoug bi to de 


55 Bar and Hamilcar taken in the ſea- 


Labs againſt Sicily, pfter,the migfoptune 


for the redemption: of ber huſband”. Ons 


4 Te e e ie -a 
nd the 


Priſonment; a! other, by the care 
of the ſenate, who detefted the cruelty, 
ſurvived and vas recouired"to healthy 


| 7 his treutment ef the captives, und the 


reſentment of the. ſenate on that accounts, 
found à third argument or preſumption 
againſt the truth of this Jory of Rigue 
lus, which. is thus Urged. — 5 
ing in bis captivity by the uſual crurſe 
e, bis uy #5 ruſt» ated e 
er bopes of the redteming bim by ea: 
change of ber captives, treated them. 
N with theutmes barbarity, = J 
' of ber belief of 'the ill uſuge which Re. 
gulus bad received.  Fbe ſenate bliny 
angry with ber for it, te give ſane 
colour to her cruelties, ſhe gawe. aus 
among ber acquaintance an, hingredg, 
that ber huſband died in the way gene- 
rally related. This, Me all other re. ® 
ports, increaſed gradually; and, from 
| the national hatred. betæuixt the Cartha- » 
Hie gud. Romans, auc eafily and. 
| genera ly believed by the latter. How 
fer” this it concluſi us again the teſti · 
| monies of tayo- ſuch wwrighty authors as +, 
Cicero and Seneca (to ſay nothing of the 


Poets] it tft to the Judgment * te 


of Regulus, ond) put inte ber bands read 


| Feadets 
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mies; but he did not refuſe to offer his thoughts as a private 
perſon. This was a very delicate affair. Every one was. 
touched with the misfortunes of ſo great a man. He needed 
only, ſays Cicero, have ſpoke one word, and it would have 
reſtored him to his liberty, his eſtate, his dignity, his wife, 
his children, and his country ; but that word appeared tohim 
| contrary to the honour and welfare of the ſtate. - He therefore 
lainly declared, that an exchange of priſoners ought not to. 
ſo much as thought of: that ſuch an example would be of 
fatal conſequence to the republick: that citizens, who had ſo 
baſely ſurrendered their arms and perſons to the enemy, were 
unworthy of the leaſt compaſſion, and rendered incupable of 
ſerving their country : that with regard to himſelf, as he was 
ſo far advanced in years, his death ought to be conſidered as 
nothing; whereas they had in their hands ſeveral Carthaginian 
generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of doing 
their country great ſervices for many years. It was with diffi- 
culty that the ſenate complied with fo generous and unexampled 
u Tounſel. (5) The illuſtrious exile therefore left Rome, in 
order to return to Carthage, unmoved either with the deep 
affliction of his friends, or the tears of his wife and children, 
although he knew but too well the grievous torments which 
were prepared for him. And indeed, the moment his enemies 
ſaw him returned, without having obtained the exchange of 
Priſoners, they put him to every kind of torture their barbarous 
cruelty could invent. They impriſoned him for a long time 
in a diſmal dungeon, whence (after i cutting off his eye- lids) 
11 they drew him at once into the ſun, when its beams darted the 
Wil Krongeft heat. They next put him into a kind of. cheſt ſtuck 
full of nails, whoſe points wounding him, did not allow him a 
m7 moment's caſe either day or night. Laſtly, after having been 
Wills long tormented dy being kept for ever awake in this dreadful 
14 torture, his mercileſs enemies nailed him to acroſs, their uſual 
J punifhment, and left him to expire on it. Such was. the end 
FR of this great man, His enemies, by depriving' him of ſome 
ki | days, perhaps years of life, brought eternal infamy on 
[ | _ #hemſelves. FE, CFC. 
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ũ — (e} The blow which the Romans Rad received in Africa did 
not diſcourage them. They made greater preparations . than 
nt! defore, to recover their loſs ;. and put to ſea, the following 
Wil! campaign, three hundred and ſixty veſſels, The Carthaginians- 
Wi. Failed ont to meet them with wo hundred; but were beat in 


an bok. cas fs D.C... Coo. 


an engagement fought ori the coaſts of Sicily, and an hundred 
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the purſuit of the enemy, after the defeat of Regulus; and 
had defended themſelves vigorouſly in * Clupea, where they 
had been unſucceſsfully beheged. _ £ 
Here we are again aſtoniſhed that the Romans, after ſo con- 
ſiderable à vitory, and with ſo large a fleet, ſhould fail into 
Africa, only to bring from thence a ſmall garriſon; whereas, 


* 


they might have attempted the conqueſt of it, fince Regulus, 


. * 


with much fewer forces, had almoſt compleated it. 


(4) The Romans were overtaken by a ſtorm in their return, 


which almoſt deſtroyed their whole fleet. (e) The like miſ- 


fortune befe] them alſo the following year. However, they 


conſoled themſelves for this double loſs, by a victory which 
they gained over Aſdruhal, from whom they took near an hun- 
dred and forty elephants. Re 
it filled the whole city with joy, not only becauſe the ſtrength 
of the enemy's army was conſiderably diminiſhed by the loſs 
of their elephants, but chiefly becauſe this victory had inſpired 
the land-forces with freſh courage; which from the defeat of 
Regulus, had not dared to venture upon an engagement; ſo 
great was the terror with which thoſe formidable animals had 
filled the minds of all the foldiers. It was therefore judged 
proper to make a greater effort than ever, in order to finiſh, if 
poſſible, a war which had continued fourteen years. The two 
conſuls ſet fail with a fleet of two hundred ſnhips, and arriving 
in Sicily, formed the bold 'defign of befieging Lilybæum. 
This was the ſtrongeſt town which the Carthagtnzans poſſeſſed 
in that iſland ; and the loſs of it would be attended with that of 
2 part of it, and open to the Romans a free paſſage into 
rica. : SER F 

(F) The reader will ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt ardour was 
ſhown, both in the aſſault and defence of the place. Imilcon 
was governor there, with ten thouſand regular forces, excluſive 
of the inhabitants; and Hannibal, the ſon of Hamilear, ſoon 
brought him as many more from Carthage; he having, with 


the moſt intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's * 


fleet, and arrived happily in the port. The Romans had not 
loſt any time. Having brought forward their engines, they 
beat down ſeveral towers with their battering rams; and gain- 


ing ground daily, they made fuch progreſs as gave the be- 


ſieged, Who now were cloſely preſſed, ſome fears. The governor 
ſaw plainly that there was no other way left to fave the city, 
but by firing the engines of the beſiegers. Having therefore pre- 
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failed into Africa to take in the few ſoldiers who had. eſcaped 


This news being brought to Rome, 
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Join the beſiegers. 


„, As roger n. 
pared his forces for this enter prize, he ſent them out at day- break 
with torches in their hands, tow, and all kinds of combuſtible 
matters; and at the ſame time attacked all the engines. The 


Romans ſtrove with unparalleled bravery, to repel them, and the 


5 ps very bloody. Every man, aſſailant as well as 
defendant, ſtood to his poſt, and choſe to die, rather than 

quit it. At Iaſt, after a long reſiſtance, and dreadful ſlaughter, 
the beſieged ſounded a retreat, and left the Romans in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their works. This ſcene being over, Hannibal embark- 
ing in the night, and concealing his departure from the enemy, 
failed for Drepanum, where Adherbal commanded for the 
Carthaginians. Drepanum was advantageouſly ſituated ; having 
a commodious. port, and lying about an hundred and twenty 
furlongs from Lilybæum; and was of ſo much conſequence to 
the Carthaginians, that they had been always very deſirous of 


. 


prelerping ats...--- 2 hn: + a Na 
The Romans, animated by their late ſucceſs, renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever; the beſieged not darin 
to venture a {ſecond time to burn their machines, becauſe of 
the ill ſucceſs they had met in their firſt attempt. But a furious 
wind riſing ſuddenly, ſome mercenary ſoldiers repreſented to 
the governor, that now was the favourable opportunity for them 
to fite the engines of the beſiegers, eſpecially as the wind blew 
Full againſt. them; and they offered themſelves for the enter- 
E The offer was accepted, and accordingly they were 
urniſhed with every thing neceflary, In a moment the fire 


catched all the engines; and the Romans could not poſſibly 
extinguiſh it, becauſe the flames bein cy ſpread every 
where, the wind carried the ſparks and Imoke full in their eyes, 
H that they could not ſee where to apply relief; whereas their 
enemies ſaw clearly where to aim their ſtrokes, and throw their 
fire. This accident made the Romans loſe all hopes of being 
ever able, to carry the place by force. They therefore turned 
the ſiege into a blockade: raiſed a line of contravallation 
round the town; and diſperſing . their army in every part of 
the neighbourhood, reſolyed to effect, by time, what they found 
themſelves abſolutely unable to perform any other way. | 
(g) When the tranſactions of the ſiege of Lilybæum, and the 


* 7 


loſs of part of the forces were known at Rome, the citizens, 


ſo far from deſponding at this ill news, ſeemed to be fired with 
new VIgOUr, 75 man ſtrove to be foremoſt in the muſter- 
roll; ſo that in a very little time, an army of ten thouſand 
men was. raiſed, who crefling the ſtraĩt, marched by land to 


At 


(se) Polyb. p. 530. 


| CARTHAGINIANS: eh 
+ (3) At the ſame time, P. Claudius Putcher, the corel, forg.cd 
a deſign of attacking Adberbal in Drepanum. He thought 
bimſelf ſure of ſurprizing him, . becauſe, after the loſs iately 
ſuſtained by the Romans at Lilybzum, the enemy coal4 not 
imagine that they would venture out again at ſea, PFluthe 
with theſe hopes he ſailed, out with his fleet in the right, the- 
better to conceal his deſign. But he had to do with an ative 
general, whoſe vigilance he could not elude, and Who ditnat 
even give him time to draw up his ſhips in line of battle, 'but 
fell vigorouſly upon him Whilſt his fleet was in diſorder and 
confuſſon. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of 
the Roman fleet, only thirty veſſels got off, which being in 
company with the conſul, fled with him, and got away in the 
beſt manner they could along the coaſt. All the reſt, amount- 
ing to fourſcore and thirteen, with the men on board, them 
were taken by the Carthaginiags; a few ſoldiers excepted, wh 
had eſcaped from the ſhipwreck. of their veſſels. © This 1 
diſplayed as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as 
reflected ſhame and ignominy on the Roman, conſul. 
( ) Junius, his collegue, was neither more prudent nor tors 
fortunate than bimſelf, but loſt almoſt his whole fleet by his 
ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone for his mis fortune by ſame 
conſiderable, action, he held a fecret intelligence with the in- 
habitants of Eryx,*, and by that means got t e City ſurrendered 
to him. On the ſummit of the mountain ſtood the temple oF 
Venus Erycina, which was certainly the moſt beautiful as welt 
as the richeſt of all the Sicilian temples. ' The city ſtood . 
little below the ſummit af this mountain; and the road tha 
led to it was very long, and of difficult acceſs. Junius poſtec 
one part of his troops upon the top, and the remainder at the 
foot of the mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to 
fear; but Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, father of the famous 
Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which lay betweeh 
the two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himſelf, From 
this advantageous poſt, he harraſſed the Romans inceſſantly fox 
two years. One can ſearce conceive how it was poſſible for 
the Carthaginians to defend themſelyes, when thus attacked 
from both the ſummit and foot of the mountain; and unable 
to get proviſions, but from a little port, which was the or. y 
one open to them. By fuch enterprizes as theſe, the abilities 


and prudent courage of a general, are as well, or perhaps 8 


better diſcovered, than by the winning of a battle. 


6% A. Ms $756: A. Rom. $60. | Polyb. p. r. {3) Abs. po 15% 
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common expence; and, upon publick ſecurity, advanced money, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, for an expedition on which the glory 


X58 HISTORY OF THE 


) For kve years, nothing memorable was performed on 
either ſide. The Romans were once of opinion, that their 


land-forces would alone be capable of finiſhing the ſiege of 


Lilybzum: but the war being protracted beyond their ex- 
pectation, they returned to their Arft plan, and made extraordi- 


nary efforts to fit out a new fleet. The publick treaſury was 


at a low ebb; but this want was ſupplied by private purſes; 
ſo ardent was the love which the Romans bore their country, 
very man, according to his circumſtances, contributed to the 


and ſafety of Rome depended. . One man fitted out a ſhip at 
his own charge; another was equipped by the contributions of 
two or three; ſo that in a very little time, two hundred were 
ready for failing. (7) The command was given to Lutatius the 
conſul, who immediately put to ſea. The enemy's fleet had 
retired into Africa, by which means the conſul eaſily ſeized 
upon all the advantageous. poſts in the. neighbourhood of Lily- 
bzum, and, foreſeeing that he ſhould ſoon be forced to fight, 


n n 


he did all that lay in his power to aſſure himſelf of ſucceſs; 1 
E employed the interval in exercifing his ſoldiers and ſeamen 0 
at ea. 5 ; 1 - "WY t 
He was ſoon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew near, 1 
under the command of Hanno, who landed in a ſmall iſland f. 
called Hiera, oppoſite to Drepanum. His deſign was to reach n 
Eryx undiſcovered by the Romans, in order to ſupply the army m 
there; and to reinforce his troops, and take Barcha on board h 
to aſſiſt him in the expected engagement. But the conſul, rc 
ſuſpecting his intention, was beforehand with him; and having cc 
aſſembled all his beſt forces, ſailed for the ſmall iſland *® Æguſa, co 
which lay near the other. He acquainted his officers with the a 
deſign he had of attacking the enemy on the morrow. Ac- Pr 
cordingly, at day-break, he put all things in readineſs, when WW yi 
unfortunately the wind was favourable to the enemy, which tir 
made him heſitate whether he ſhould give them battle. But the 
confidering that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its wh 


roviſions, would become lighter and more fit for action; and, 
fides, would be confiderably ſtrengthened by the forces and 
preſence of Barcha, he came to a reſolution at once.; andy 
notwithſtanding the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. 
The conſul had choice forces, able ſeamen, and excellent ſhips, 
built after the model of a galley that had been lately taken from 
the enemy; and which was che compleateſt in its kind, that had 
| VVVVH„Hß en 
5) Polyb. I. i. p. 5962. () A. M. 3763. A. Rom. 30% 
1 e They avs now colled et 
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ever been ſeen, 'The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were 


on | 
eir | deſtitute of all theſe advantages. As they had been the entire 
of maſters at ſea for ſome years, and the Romans did nvt once 
ex- dare to face them, they had them in the higheſt contempt, and 
di- looked upon themſelves as invincible. On the firſt report of 
vas the motion of the enemy, the Carthaginians had put to ſea a 
TY fleet fitted out in haſte, as appeared from every circumſtance of 
ry. it: the ſoldiers and ſeamen being all mercenaries, newly levied, 
the without the leaſt experience, reſolution, or zeal, ſince it was 
ey, not for their own country they were going to fight. This ſoon 
ory appeared in the engagement. They could not ſuſtain the firſt 
) at attack. Fifty of their veſſels were ſunk, and feventy taken 
s of with their whole crews. The reft, favoured by a wind which 
ere rofe very ſeafonably for them, made the beſt of their way to 
the the little iſland from whence they had ſailed. There were 
had upwards of ten thouſand: taken priſoners. The conſul ſailed 
zed immediately for Lilybæum, and joined his forces to thoſe of 
ily- r / CY 
ght, When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occa- 
eſs; fioned fo much the greater ſurprize and terror, as it was leſs. 
men expected. The ſenate however did not lIoſe their courage, 
though they ſaw themſelves quite unable to continue the war, 
1ear, As the Romans were now maſters of the ſea, it was not poſſible 
land for the Carthaginians to ſend either provifions, or reinforce- 
each ments to the armies in Sicily. An expreſs was therefore im- 
army mediately diſpatched to Barcha, the general there, impowering 
oard him to act as he ſhould'think proper. Barcha, ſo long as he bad 
nſal, room to entertain the leaft hopes, had done every thing that 
wing could be expected from the moſt intrepid courage, and the moſt 
uſa, conſummate wiſdom. ' But having now no reſource left, he ſent 
h the a deputation to the conſul, in order to treat about. a peace. 
Ac- Prudence, ſays Polybius, confiſts in knowing how to reſiſt an 
when yield at a ſeaſonable juncture. Lutatius was not inſenfible how 
vhich tired the Romans were grown of a war, which had exhauſted 
But them both of men and money; and the dreadful. conſequencey 
of its which had attended on Regulus's inexorable and imprudens 
and, obſtinacy, were freſh in their memories. He therexefore com- 
s an plied without difficulty, and dictated the following treaty, . ' 
andy TRERN SHALL BE PEACE BETWEEN RONE ARD Cars 
nemy. THAGE, (IN CASE THE ROMAN PEOPLE APPROVE or 17] 
ſhips, ON THE FOLLOWING. CONDITIONS: ThE CARTHAGINIANG 
1 from SHALL, EVACUATE ENTIRELY ALL SICILY 3 SHALL NO 
at had LONGER MAKE WAR UPON HiERO, THE SYRACUSANS, OR 
ever THEIR ALLIES':\ THEY SHALL RESTORE TO THE ROMANS, 


WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL THE PRISONERS WHICH THEY 
. „ 5 ; WAS... 
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E TarM, WITHIN 
TWESTY YEARS, * Two ThoDsaSD two EDNDRED EuZ01CK 
Ss 
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HAVE TAN FROM THEY: CANT 


"ST 3's. 2 218 7 E n 34 r r 
TALENTS OF SILVER” TF frets W LI Fe: teau'or's remarking 
by the way, the evad and ear ci Vw hich this treaty is 


Exprefiecd ; that in fo hort ad fff atfults the intereſts both 


by fe 17 land, of rao pol0-cfit repablicks "and thelt ates, 
When theſe cönditibgs ere brought to Rbimte, the people, 
not approving of them, ent ten commiſſioners to Sicily, to 
terminate the affair. () Theſe wade no alteration as to the 
ſubſtance of ite treaty ; only ſhortening the time appointed for 
the pßyment, reducing it to ten years: A thouſand talents 
were atlled to the ſum that had been ſtipulated, which was to 
be Peck inmediately and the Carthaginians were required to 
de part out of all the iſlands, ſituated between Italy and Sicily. 
R was not comprehended in this treaty, but they gave 
t up, fome years after, by a treat 
*- 2) Such was the concluſion of this war, the longeſt men- 
tioned in hiſtory, ſince it continued twenty-four years Without 
intermiſfſion. The obſtinacy, in difputing for empire, was 
Exual on either ſide: The ſame reſolution, the ſame greatneſs 
of ſoul, in forming as well as in executing of proje&s, being 
conſpicuous on both ſides, The Cafthaginians had the ſupe- 
oth over them with regard to expetience in naval affairs; in 
the fength. and ſwifthefs of their Veffels ; the workin! 
chem; the kill and capacity of their pilots ; the Knowledge of 
coaſts, allows, roads, and winds ;' and in the ihexhavſtible 
fund of wealth, which furniſhed all the'expences of To long 
and obſtinate a war. The Romans had none of theſe adyan- 
tages; but their cburage, zeal for the publick 4 
their country, and a noble emulation of glory, fupplied all of 
them. We are aſtoniſbed to ſee a nation, fo raw and inex pe- 
rienced in naval affairs, not only diſputing the ſea with a 
people, who were beſt ſeilled in them, and more powerful than 
any that had ever been befere; but even gaining ſeyeral vic- 
tories over them at fea. © No difficulties or calamities could dil- 
couripe them. They certainly would bot have thought of 
peace, in the circumſtances in which the Carthaginians de- 
manded it. One unfortunate campaign diſpirits the latter; 
Wbereas the Romans are not ſhaken by. ſuccefiion of them. 
As to ſoldiers, though there was no com pariſon between thoſe 
of Rome and Carthage, the former 'being infinitely fuperior 
K? / TH TK : r | WS, in 
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— * K 


* 3 T 44 ine © 1H DE 1 A e * þ PEELED 
em) Polyb, L. iii. p. 282. (v) A. M. 3763. A. Catth. 605. A. Rom. 507 
Ant. J. C. 241. r $% abit . 51 ; 13 1 

Ibis ſum amounts to near fix mil- ] French liures. 


| 22 bundred and eighty thouſand | - F 515,000 J. Engliſb money, 


g of 


CC 
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n in point of courage; among the generals who commanded in 
K this war, Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, was doubtlefs the moſt 
g conſpicuous for his bravery and prudence. ara 
n Tee LIBTAN War; or againſt the MERCENARIES. 
5 (s) The war which the Carthaginians waged againſt the 
e, Romans, was. * ſucceeded immediately by another the ver 
to ſame year, Which, though of much ſhorter continuance, was 
he infinitely. more dangerous; as it was carried on in the FOF 
or heart of the republick, and attended with, ſuch cruelty an 
nts barbarity, as is ſcarce to be paralleled in hiftory ; I mean the 
to war which the Carthaginians were obliged to ſuſtain a ainſt 
to their mercenary troops, Who had ſerved under them in * | 
ly, and commonly:called the African or Libyan war +. It core 
ave tinued only three years and a half, but was a very bloody one, 
. The 3 if 2 ooe  nY 
en- (p) As ſoon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
out Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybzum the forces which were 
was in Eryx, refigned his commiſſion ; and left to Giſgo governor 
neſs of the place, the care of tranſporting theſe forces into Africa. 
Ing Giſgo, as though he had foreſeen what would happen, did not 
ipe- ſhip them all off at once, but in ſmall and ſeparate parties; in 
3 in order that thoſe who came- firſt might be paid of, and ſent 
g of WE home, before the arrival of the reſt. This conduct ſhewed 
pe of great forecaſt and wiſdom, but was not ſeconded equally ak 
tible Carthage. As the republick was drained by the expence of a 
long long war, and the paying near three millions to the Romans 
wan- on ſigning the peace, the forces were not paid off in proportion 
ve 0 | as they arrived; but it was thought proper to wait 15 r the Fils 
all © in the hopes of obtaining from them (when they ſhould. be a 
exper together) a remiſſion of f me part of their arrears. This was 
Ub a a/ / V 3 
| than Here the genius of a ſtate compoſed of merchants diſcovers 
1 vie- itſelf, who E the full value of money, but nct the merit 
Id diſ. of ſoldiers; who made a traffick of their blood, as though 
ht © they were goods, and always go to the cheapeſt market. In 
ns de- ſuch a republick, when an exigency is once anſwered, the 
atter; merit of ſervices is no longer remembereſe . 
em. Theſ ſoldiers, moſt of whom came to Carthage, being long 
n thoſe accuſtomed to a licentious life, cauſed great diſturbances in the 
iperlot city; to remedy which, it was propoſed to their officers, tg 
MC ate 
ws 50% o) Pohjb, 1.3. p. 658g. © (7) id. p. 666. 

9 Ile ſame year that the firſt Punick | + Aid ſometimes tvixty, or the war 

War ended. 85 | wie the mercenar ies. | 
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162 WHISTORY: O:F THER * 
march them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, and 
there ſupply them with whatever was neceſſary for their ſub. 
Aſtence, till the arrival of the reſt of their companions ; and 
tha then they ſhonld all be paid off, and ſent home. This 
was a ſecond overſight. - eee TY 
A third was, the refuſing to let them leave their baggage, 
their wives and children in Carthage, as they deſired; and the 
_ Forcing them to remove theſe to Sicca; whereas, had they 
| 6 Carthage, they would have been in a manner ſo many 
oſtages. | | | | 
3 Being all met together at Sicca, they began, (having little 
elſe to 90) to compute the arrears of their pay, which they 
made much mare than was really due to them. To this com - 
| putation, they added, the mighty promiſes which had been 
made them, at different times, as an encouragement for them 


0 


to do their duty; and pretended that theſe likewiſe ought to 
be placed to account. Hanno, who was then governor of 
Africa, and had been ſent to them from the magiſtrates of 
Carthage, propoſed to theſe ſoldiers ſome remiſſion of their 
arrears ; and deſired that they would content themſelves with 
receiving a part, becauſe of the great diſtreſs to which the 
commonwealth was reduced, and its preſent unhappy circum- 
ances. The reader will eaſily gueſs how ſuch a propoſal was 
received. Complaints, murmurs, ſeditious and inſolent cla- 
mours were every where heard. Theſe troops being compoſed 
of different nations, who were ſtrangers to one another's lan- 
guage, were incapable of hearing reaſon, when they once 
mutined. Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; inhabitants of the 


Balearian iſles; Greeks, the greateſt part of them ſlaves or 


deſerters, and a very great number of Africans, compoſed theſe 
mercenary forces. But now, tranſported with rage, they im- 
mediately break up, march towards Carthage, (being upwards 
of twenty thoufand) and encamp at Tunis, not far from that 


8 . 


metr opolis « 


The Carthaginians difcovered too late their error. There was 
no compliance, how groveling ſoever, to which they did not 
ſtoop. to ſooth theſe exaſperated ſoldiers ;z who, on their ſide, 
pradtiſed every knaviſh art which could be thought of in order 
toextort money from them. When one point was gained, they 
Immediately had recourſe to a new artifice, on which to ground 


ſome new demand. Was their pay fettled beyond the agree- W 


ment made with them, they til] would be reimburſed for. the 


Toffes which they pretended to have ſuſtained, either by the [ 


death of horſes ; by the exceflive price which at certain times 


pence 


they had paid for bread- corn; and ftill inſiſted on the recom- Þ 
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ran to Giſgo's tent, 
the payment of the forces; dragged even that general himſelf 
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pence which had been promiſed them. As nothing could be 


fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficulty, prevailed on 
them to refer themſelves to the opinion of ſome general who 
had commanded in Sicily. Accordingly -they pitched upon 


Giſgo, who had always been very acceptable to them. This 


general harangued them in a mild and infinuating manner; 
recalled. to their memories the long time they had been in the 


Carthaginian ſervice; the conſiderable ſums they had received 
from the republick 3 and granted almoſt all their demands. 


The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when 


two mutineers occaſioned a tumult in every part of the camp. 


One of thoſe was Spendius a Capuan, who had been a ſlave at 
Rome, and. fled to the Carthaginians. He was a tall, luſty, 
and extremely bold fellow, The fear he was under, of falling 
into the hands of his old maſter, by whom he was ſure to be 


hanged, (as was the cuſtom) prompted him to break off the 


accommodation, He was ſeconded. by one Matho *, who had 
been very active in forming the conſpiracy. Theſe two repre- 
ſented to the Africans, that the inſtant after their companions 


ſhould be diſcharged and ſent home, they, being thus left alone 


in their own country, would fall a ſacrifice to the rage of the 
Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon them for the 
common rebellion. This was ſufficient to raiſe them to fury. 
They immediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for 
their chiefs. No remonſtrances were heard ; and whoever 
offered to make any, was immediately put to death. They 
lundered it of the money deſigned fo 


to priſon, with all his attendants ; after having treated them 
with the utmoſt indignities. All the cities of Africa, to whom 
they had ſent deputies, to exhort them to recover their-liberty, 
came over to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they 
therefore beſieged. | | EIN e 
Carthage had never. been before expoſed to fach imminent 


danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew their particular 


ſubfiſtence from the rents and revenues of their lands, and the 
publick expences from the tribute paid from Africa. But all 
this was ſtopped at once; and (a much worſe circumſtance) was 
turned againſt them. They found themſelves deſtitute of —_ 


„ Matho was an ren, and free | any : | the N and fur ft infanated 


Porn; but as be bad been active in | to the Africans, the danger of con- 
raiſing the rebellion, an accommodation | cluding a peace, as this — leave tbem 
would have ruined bim. He therefore, | alone, and expoſed to the rage of theis 
deſpairing of a pardon, embraced the | old mafterss Poly. p. 98. Edit. 
inicrefts of Spendius with more zeal than | Gronov, 
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164 HEXS.TORY.A0AF:'EHE 
and forces either for {ea or land; of all neceſſary preparations 
either for the ſuſtaining of a fiege, or the equipping of a fleet; 
and, to compleat their misfortunes, without any hopes of 
foreign aſſiſtance, either fron: their friends or, allies, . 
hey might in ſome ſenſe 2ccuſe themſelves for the diſtreſs 
to which they were reduced. During the laſt war, they had 
treated the African nations with the utmoſt rigour, by impoſing 
exceflive tributes on | them, in the exaction of which, no 
allowance was made for poverty and extreme miſery 3 and 
governors, ſuch 28s Hanno, were treated with the 1 re- 
ſpect, the more ſevere they had been in levying thoſe tributes. 
So that tlieſe Africans were eaſily prevafled upon to engage in 
this rebellion. At the very firſtſignal that was made, it broke 
out, and in a moment became general. The women, who had 
often, with the deepeſt affliction, ſeen their huſbands and fa. 
thers dragged to pfiſon for non-payment, were more exaſpe 
rated than the men, and with pleaſure gave up'all their orna- 
ments towards the expences of the war; ſo that the chiefs of 
the rebels, after paying all they promiſed the ſoldiers, found 
themſelves {till in the midſt of plenty. An inſtructive leſſon, 
fays Poly bius, to miniſters; as it teaches them to look, not 
only to the preſent occaſion, but to extend their views to 
7 faturity.. 8 M 0D wes Toe Rona Kone Howie 
The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding their * preſent diſtreſs, 
did nbt deſpond, but made the moſt extroardinary efforts for 
. their defence. Ihe command of the army was given to Hanno, 
Troops were levied by land and ſea; horſe as well as foot. 
All citizens, capable of bearing arms, were muſtered z merce- 
naries were invited from all parts; and all the ſhips which the 
zepiblick had left were reſitted l. 


that they had befieged two cities which refuſed to join them, 
Their army was now increaſed to ſeventy thouſand men. After 
detachmentꝭ had been drawn from -it to carry on thoſe ſieges, 


an a+ kind of blockade; filling it with perpetual alarms, and 
advancing up to its very walls by day as well as by night. 
Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained 4 
cenſideràble advantage. which, had he made a proper uſe of, 
might have proved deciſive: But entering the city, and only 
diverting himſelf there, the mercenaries, who were poſted on 
a neighboring hilt covered with trees, hearing how careleſs 
the enemy were, - poured down upon them; found the ſolgiers 
every where off their duty; took and. plundered the camp, 
and ſeized upon all the proviſions, &c. brought Ro 
5 e e ee e e eee e e 


— 


The rebels diſcovered no leſs ardour. We related before, 


they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage 
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Ns thage to ſuccour the beſieged. Nor was this the only . error 
et; committed by Hanno; and errors, on ſuch occaſions, are much 


of the moſt fatal. Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, was therefore 
| appeinted: to ſucceed him. This general anſwered the idea 
which had been entertained of him; and his firſt fucceſs was 
the obliging the rebels to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. He then 
marched againſt their army which was encamped near Car- 
thage; defeated part of it, and ſeized almoſt all their advan- 
tageous poſts. Theſe ſucceſſeſs revived the courage of the 
Carthaginians. . | F | 
The arrival of a young Numidian noblemsn, Naravaſus by 
name, who, out of his eſteem for the perſon and merit of 
Barcha, joined him with two thouſand Numidians, was of great 
ſervice to that general. Animated by this reinforcement, he 
fell upon the rebels, Who had incloſed him in a valley; killed 
ten thouſand of them, and took four thoufand priſoners. The 
oung Numidian diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in this battle. 
Barcka took into his troops, as many of the priſoners as were 
deſirous of being inliſted, and gave the seſt free liberty to go 
wherever they pleaſed, on — they ſhould never 
take up arms any more againſt the Carthaginians; otherwiſe, 
that every man of them who was taken, ſhould be put to death. 
This conduct proves ithe wiſdom of that general. He thought 
this à better expedient than extreme ſeverity. And indeed 
where a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the greateſt 
part of whom were drawn in by the perſuaſions of the moſt 
hot- headed, or through fear of the moſt furious, clemency 
erce. ſeldom fails of being fucceſsfal, 
h the Spendius; the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affected 
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lenity of Barcha might occaſion a defection among his troops, 
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fore, thought the only expedient left him to prevent it, would be, jy 
chem, to put them upon ſome ſignal action, in order to deprive them 4 
After of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With 3 
leges, this view, after having read to them ſome fictitious letters, by I 
thage which ad vice was given him, of a ſecret deſign concerted be- 
» A twixt ſome of their comrades and Giſgo, for the reſcuing him . 

outof priſon, where he had been ſo long detained; he brought 
ned 4 BY them to the barbarous reſolution, of murdering him and all 
iſe of, the reſt of the priſoners; and any man, who durſt offer any 
1 only milder counſel, was immediately ſacrificed to their fury. 
ted on Accordingly, this unfortunate general, and ſeven hundred pri- 
areleſs ſoners, who were confined with him, were brought out to the 
dier head of the camp, where Gilgo fell the firſt ſacrifice, and-after- 
camp, wards all the reſt. Their hands were cut off, their thighs broke, 


and their bodies, ſtill breathing, were thrown into. a 1 
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166 HISTORY OF THE 

The Carthaginians ſent a herald to demand their remains, in 
order to pay them the laſt ſad oſſice, but were refuſed; and the 
herald was further told, that whoever preſumed to come upon 
the like errand, ſhould meet with Giſgo's fate. And indeed, 


the rebels immediately came to this unanimous reſolution, vix. 


to treat all ſuch Carthaginians as ſhould fall into their hands in 
the ſame barbarous manner; and decreed: farther, that if any 


of their allies were taken, they ſhould, after their hands were 


cut off, be ſent back to Carthage. This bloody reſolution was 
but too punRually executed. 91 . 
The Carthaginians were now juſt beginning to breathe, as it 


were, and recover their ſpirits, when a number of unlucky 


accidents plunged them again into freſh dangers. A diviſion 
aroſe among their generals; and the proviſions, of which they 
were in extreme neceſſity, coming to them by ſea, were all caſt 
away in a ſtorm. But their moſt grievous misfortune was, the 


ſudden defection of the two only cities, which till then had 


preſerved their allegiance, and in all times adhered inviolably 
to the commonwealth. Theſe were Utica and Hippacra, 
Theſe cities, without the leaft reaſon, or even ſo much as a 
tence, went over at once to the rebels; and, tranſported 
with the like rage and fury, murdered the governor, with the 
arriſon ſent to their relief; and carried their inhumanity fo 
ar, as to refuſe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, who 
demanded them back in order for burial. 
The rebels, animated by ſo much ſucceſs, laid ſiege to Car- 
thage, but were obliged immediately to raiſe it. They never- 
theleſs continued the war. Having drawn together, into one 
body, all their own troops and thoſe of the allies, (making 
upwards of fifty thouſand men in all) they watched the motions 
of Hamilcar*s army, but carefully kept their own on the hills; 
and avoided coming down into the plains, becauſe the enemy 
would there have been ſo much ſuperior to them, on account 
of their elephants and horſes. Hamilcar, more ſkilful in the 
art of war than they, never expoſed himſelf to any of their 
attacks; but taking advantage of their overſights, often diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of their poſts, if their ſoldiers ſtraggled but 


ever ſo little; and harraſſed them a thouſand ways. Such of 
them as fell into his hands were thrown to wild beaſts. At I 
laft, he ſurprized them at a time when they leaſt expected it, 
and ſhut them up in a poſt which was ſo ſituated, that it was 
impoſſible for them to get out of it. Not daring: to venture a Wl 
battle, and being unable to get off, they began to fortify their 
camp, and ſurrounded it with ditches and intrenchments. But I 
an enemy within themſelves, and which was much m—_ = : 
94 midable, W 
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& their much more attentive to his own defence. Perceiving that 
44 But Hannibal, as being confident of ſucceſs, was very negligent in 
5 Wo things, le madea ſally, attacked his quarters, killed many 
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midable, had reduced them to the greateſt extremity: This 
was hunger, which was ſo raging, that they at laſt eat one 
another; divine Providence, ſays Polybius, thus revenging upon 
themſelves the barbarous cruelty they had exerciſed on others, 
They now had no reſource left, and knew but too well the 
puniſhments which would be inflicted on them, in caſe they 
mould fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After ſuch 


bloody ſcenes as had been acted by, them, they did not ſo 
much as think of peace, or of coming to. an accommodation. 


'Fhey had ſent to their forces encamped at Tunis for aſſiſtance, 


but with no ſucceſs. In the mean time the famine in- 


creaſed daily. They had firſt eat their priſoners, then their 
ſlaves; and now their feHow-citizens only were left to be de- 
voured. Their chiefs,, now no longer able to reſiſt the com- 
plaints and cries of the multitude, who threatened to cut 
all their throats, if they. did not ſurrender,. went themſelves ta 
Hamilcar, after having obtained a ſafe conduct from him. 
The conditions of the treaty were, that the Carthaginians ſhould, 
ſelect any ten of the rebels, to treat them as they ſhould think 
fit, and that the reſt ſhould be diſmiſſed with only one ſuit of 
cloaths for each. When the treaty was ſigned, the chiefs them- 
ſelves were arreſted, and detained by the Carthaginians, wha 
plainly. ſhowed, on this . occaſion, that they were not over- 
ſcrupulous in point of honeſty. The rebels hearing that their 
chiefs were ſeized; and palms, nothing of the convention, 
ſuſpected that they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately 
took up arms. But Hamilcar, having ſurrounded them, 
brought forward his elephants; and either trod them all under 
foot, or cut them to pieces, they being upwards of forty 
thouſand. | 1 4 1 

The conſequence of this victory was, the reduction of almoſt 


all the cities of Africa, which immediately returned to their 


allegiance. Hamilcar without loſs of time, marched againſt 
Tunis, which ever ſince the beginning of the war, had been 
the aſylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. He inveſted 
it on one fide, whilſt Hannibal, who was joined in the com- 
mand with him, befieged it on the other. Then advancing, 


near the walls, and ordering croſſes to be ſet up, he hung 
pendius on one of them, and his companions who had been 
4 ſeized with him on the reſt, where they all expired. Matho, 


the other chief, who commanded in the city, ſaw. plainly by 
this what he himſelf might expect; and for that reaſon was 
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immediately to its allegiance, except the two perfidious cities 
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of his men; took ſeveral priſoners, amon whom was Hanni- 
bal himſelf; and plundered his camp. Then taking Spendius 
from the croſs, he put Hannibal in his place, after havin 

made him ſuffer: inexpreſſible torments; and ſacrificed aig, 


the body af Spendius thirty citizens of the firſt quality in Car- 


thage, as ſo many victims of his vengeance. One would con- 
clude, that there had been a mutual emulation betwixt the con - a 
tending parties, which of them ſhould out-do the: other, in 
acts of the moſt barbarous cruelty. 
Barcha being at ſuch a diſtance from his collegue, it was < 
fe time before his misfortune reached him ; and beſides, the SF 
road lying betwixt the two bares being. impraGticable, it was 2 
impoſſible for him to advance haſtily to his aſſiſtance. This t 


unluekly accident cauſed a great conſternation in Carthage. ſ. 
The reader may have obſerved, in the courſe of this war, a 

continual viciſſitude of proſperity and adverſity, of ſecurity N 
and fear, of joy and grief; ſo various and inconſtant were the ſh 
events on either fide. - of 


In Carthage it was thought adviſeable to make one bold puſh th 
for all. e all the youth capable of bearing arms, W 


were preſſed into the ſervice. Hanno was ſent to join Hamil- ge 
car; and thirty ſenators were deputed to conjure thoſe generals, W th 
in the name of the republick, to forget paſt quarrels, and ſa- in 
erifice their reſentments to their country's welfare. This was aft 
immediately complied with; they mutually embraced, and Bu 
were reconciled ſincerely to one another. nat 

From this time, the Carthaginians were metern in all in 
things ; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this came off gre 
with diſadvantgge, at laſt thought himſelf obliged to hazard a lity 
battle; and this was juſt what the Carthaginians wanted. The I 
leaders on both ſides animated their troops, as Fein to fight a had 
battle, which would for ever decide their fate. An engage - A 
Ment immediately enſued. Victory was not long in ſuſpence; wer 
for the rebels every Where giving ground, the Africans wit] 
were almoſt all ſlain, and the reſt ſurrendered. Matho was Char 


taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned 


which had lately revolted; e they were ſoon forced to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, 
And now the victorious army returned to Carthage: -and was 
there received with ſhouts of joy, and the congratulations of 
the whole city. Matho and' his ſoldiers, after having adorned 
che publick triumph, were led to execution; and finiſhed by 2 
painful and 1 ; death, a life that had been polluted 


ith * eſt — and — barbarities. Such 
was 
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was the eoncluſion of the war againſt the mercenaries, after 
having laſted three years and four months. It furniſhed, fays 
Polybius, an ever-memorable leſſon to all nations, not to em- 


4 | ploy, in their armies, a greater number of rhercenaries than 
ar- citizens; nor to rely, for the defence of their ſtate, on a 
on- body of men who are not attached to it, either by intereſt or 
on- affection. „ 5 

in I hitherto purpoſely deferred taking notice of ſuch tranſac- 

js tions in Sardinia, as paſſed at the time I have been ſpeaking 
Was of, and which were, in ſome meaſure, dependent on, and con- 
the | ſequential of the war waged in Africa againſt the mercenaries. 
Was They exhibit the ſame violent methods to promote rebellion, 
"his the ſame exceſſes of cruelty ; as if the wind had carried the 
age. ſame ſpirit of diſcord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 
, 2 When the news was brought there, of what Spendius and 
rity Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that iſland alſo 
the ſhook: off the yoke, in imitation of thoſe incendiaries. They 


began by the murder of Boſtar their general, and of all the Car- 
thaginians under him. A ſucceſſor was ſent; but all the forces 
which he carried with him, went over to the rebels; hung the 
general on a croſs; and, throughout the whole iſland, put all 
the Carthaginians to the ſword, after having made them ſafter 
inexpreſlible torments. They then beſieged all the cities one 
after another, and ſoon got poſſeſſion of the whole country. 
But feuds arifing between them and the natives, the merce- 
naries were drove entirely out of the ifland, and took ſanctuary 
in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians loſt Sardinia, an iſland of 
great importance to them, on account of its extent, its ferti- 
lity, and the great number of its inhabitants. 
The Romans, ever fince their treaty with the Carthaginians, 
had behaved towards them with great juſtice and moderation. 
A ſlight quarrel, on account of ſome Roman merchants who 
were ſeized at Carthage, for their having ſupplied the enemy 
with proviſions, had embroiled them a little. But their mer- 
chants being reſtored on the firſt complaint made to the ſenate 
of Carthage; the Romans, who loved to diſplay their juſtice 
and generoſity on all occaſions, made the Carthaginians areturn 
for their ancient friendſhip ; ſerved them to the utmoſt of their 
power; forbad their merchants to furniſh any other nation with 
proviſions ; and even refuſed to liſten to the propoſals made by 
the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to take poſſeſſion 
| of the iſland. þ | | | 
But theſe ſcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees; and 
[Cæſar's advantageous teſtimony (in Salluſt) of their honeſty 
nnd plain-dealing, could not with any propriety, be applied 
EE I h + 6275, Ron 
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here“: ** Although, ſays he, in all the Punick wars, the 
«« Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, had com- 
„ mitted a number of deteſtable actions, the Romans could 
never, (how inviting. ſoever the opportunity might be) be 
* prevailed upon to retaliate ſuch uſage ; they being more 
_** attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge they might 
*« have juſtly taken on ſuch perfdious enemies. 
) The mercenaries, who, as was obſeryed, had retired into 
Italy, brought the Romans at laſt to the reſolution, of ſailing 
over into Sardinia, to render themſelves maſters of it. The 
CarthaginiansSere deeply afflicted at the news; upon pretence 
that they had a more juſt title to Sardinia than the Romans; 
they therefore put themſelves in a poſture, ta take a ſpecdy and 
Juſt revenge on thoſe who had excited the people of that iſland 
to take up arms againſt them. But the Romans, pretending 
that theſe preparations were made, not againſt Sardinia. but 
their ſtate, declared war againſt the Carthaginians. The lat- 
ter, quite exhauſted in every reſpect, and fearce beginning to | 
breathe, were in no condition to ſuſtain a war. The neceſlity 
of the times was therefore to be complied with, and they were 
forced to yield to a more. powerful rival. A freſh treaty was [ 
thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to the Ro- 0 
mans; and obliged themſelves to a new payment of twelve 4 
: 
In 
7 


1 


hundred talents, to keep off the war with which they were 
wenaced. This injuſtice of the Romans was the true cauſe of 
the ſecond Punick war, as will appear in the ſequel. 


| The ſecond Punick WAR. 

(r) The ſecond Punick war, which I am now going to re- R 
late, is one of the moſt memorable recorded in hiſtory, and th 
moſt worthy the attention of an inquiſitive reader; whether tu 
we conſider the boldneſs of the enterprizes ; the wiſdom em- it 
ployed in the execution; the obſtinate efforts of two rival na · 
tions, and the ready reſources they found in their loweſt ebb 
of fortune; the variety of uncommon events, and the uncer- tru 


tain iſſue of ſo long and bloody a war; or laſtly, the afſem- tha 
blage of the moſt perſe& models in every kind of merit; and tre; 
the moſt inſtructive leſſons that occur in hiſtory, either with vio 
regard to war, policy, or government. Never did two more ble 
1 powerful, . 


: (7 A. M. 3767. A. Carth. 60g. A. Rom. 511. Ant. J. C, 237. . (r) Liv, 
I. xxi. n. 1. 7 * 8 a e 4608 
"© Bellis Punicis omnibus, cuͤm | talia fecere: magis quod fe dignum 
ſæpe Carthaginienſes & in pace & per | foret, quàm quod in illos jure fer! 
incucias multa nefanda facinora feciſ- | poſſet, quetebant. Saliuft, in bell 
ſent, numguam ipfi per occafionem | Catilis, 
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(r) Liv. 
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warrior that antiquity has to boaſt of. 


| The remote and more immediate cauſes of the ſecond Punick war. 


Before I come to ſpeak of the declaration of war betwixt the 
Romans and Carthaginians, I think it neceſſary to lay down 
the true cauſes of it; and to point out by what ſteps this rup- 
ture, betwixt theſe two nations, was ſo long preparing, before 
it broke out into an open flame. : 
That man would be groſsly miſtaken, ſays Polybius (s), wo 
ſhould look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the 
true cauſe of the ſecond Punick war. The regret of the Care 
thaginians, for their having ſo tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaty which terminated the firſt Punick war; the injuſtice and 
violence of the Romans, who took advantage, from the trou- 
bles excited in Africa, to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians in Sar- 
dinia, and to impoſe a new tribute on them; and the ſucceſs' 
and conqueſts of the latter in Spain, were the true cauſ.s of the 
violation of the treaty, as Livy * (agreeing here with Polybius) - 
8 ä | inſinuates 


„ | (s) Lib. iii. p. 162—168. , | 
* Angebant ingentis ſpiritis vi- | & Siciliam nimis celeri deſperatione 


7 Tum Sicilia Jardigiaqueamifiz: Nam] rerum * 3 & Sardiniam inter 


motum 
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inſinuates in few words, in the beginning of his hiſtory of the 
.... o Enna fag wot 505 

(e) And indeed Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, was highly 
exaſperated on account of the laſt treaty which the neceſſity of 
the times had compelled the Carthaginians to ſubmit to; and 


he therefore meditated, the deſign of taking juſt, though diſ- 
tant meaſures, for breaking it the firſt favourable opportunity 


that ſhould offer.. 3 1 
When the troubles of Africa were appeaſed, he was ſent upon 
an expedition againſt the Numidians; in which, giving freſh 
proofs of his courage and abilities, his merit raiſed him to the 
command of the army which was to act in Spain. (z) Hannj- 
bal his ſon, at that time but nine years of age, begged with 
the utmoſt importunity to attend him on this occaſion ; and for 
that purpoſe employed all the ſoothing arts ſo common to chil- 
dren of his age, and which have ſo much power over a tender 
father. Hamilcar could not refuſe him; and after having 
made him ſwear upon the altars, that he would declare himſelf 
an enemy to the Romans as ſoon as his age would allow him 
to do it, he took his ſon with him. | | | 
Hamilcar poſſeſſed all, the qualities which conſtitute the great 
general. To an invincible courage, and the moſt conſummate 
prudence, he added a moſt popular and inſinuating behaviour. 
He ſubdued, in a very ſhort time, the greateſt part of the na- 
tions of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, or his en- 
gaging conduct; and after enjoying the command there nine 
years, came to an end worthy his exalted character, dying glo- 


riouſly in arms for the cauſe of his country. 


(x) The Carthaginians appointed Aſdrubal, his ſon-in-law, 
to ſucceed him. This general, to ſecure the country, built a 
city, which by the advantage of its ſituation,” the commodi- 
Ouſneſs of its harbour, it fortifications, and flow of wealth 
through its great commerce, became one of the moſt confider- 
able cities in the world. It was called New Carthage, and to 


this day is known by the name of Carthagena. 


From the feveral ſteps of theſe two great generals, it was 
eaſy to perceive that they were meditating ſome mighty deſign, 
which they had always in view, and laid their ſchemes at a 


great diſtance for the putting it in execution. The Romans 


were ſenſible of this, and reproached themſelves for their in- 
dolence àud floth, which had thrown them into a kind of 
4 54 - 2 lethargy; 


(e) Polyb,/l. ii. p. go. (s) Thid, I. 533. p. 127. Liv. I. xxi. n. i. (x) 
A. M. 3776. A. Rom. 520. Polyb. I. ii. p. 101. eg 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 2 
lethargy; at a time that the enemy were rapidly purſuing their 
victories in Spain, which might one day be turned againſt them. 
They would have been very well pleaſed to attack them by 
open force, and to wreſt their conqueſts out of their hands. 
But the fear of another (not leſs formidable) en :my, the Gauls, 
kept them from ſhewing their reſentments. They therefore 
had recourſe to negotiations; and concluded a treaty with Aſ- 
drubal, in which, without taking any notice of the reſt of 
Spain, they contented themſelves with introducing an article, 
by which the Carthaginians were not allowed to make any con- 
queſts beyond the Iberus. : 8 

(0 Aſdrubal, in the mean time, ſtill puſhed on his con- 
queſts, but took care not to paſs beyond the limits ſtipulated 
by the treaty; and ſparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of 
the ſeveral nations, by a courteous and engaging behaviour, he 
brought them over to the intereſt of Carthage, more by per- 
ſuaſive methods than force of arms. But unhappily, after 
having governed Spain eight years, he was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by a Gaul, who took fo barbarous a revenge for a private 
grudge he bore him “. | | 

(z) Three years before his death, he had writ to Carthage, 

to defire that Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might. 
be ſent to him. The propoſal met with ſome difficulty, as the. 
ſenate was divided betwixt two powerful factions, which, from 
Hamilcar's time, had began to follow oppoſite views, in the 
adminiſtration and affairs of the ſtate. One faction was headed. 
by Hanno, whoſe birth, merit, and zeal for the publick wel- 
fare, gave him great influence in the publick dehberations. 
"This faction propoſed, on every occaſion, the concluding of 
a ſafe peace, the preſerving the conqueſts in Spain, as being 
preferable to the uncertain events of an expenſive war, Which 
the members of it foreſaw would one day occaſion the rain of 
Carthage. The other, called the Barcinian faction, becauſe it 
ſupported the intereſt of Barcha and his family, bad, to its 
ancient merit and credit in the city, added the reputation 
which the ſignal exploits of Hamilcar and Aſdrubal had given 
it; and declared openly for war. When therefore Aſdrubabs 
„ | pO 

00 Polyb. I. Ii. p. 223. Liv. I. xxi. 0.2. (a) A. M. 2783. A. Rom. 
Bo. Liv. I. xxi. n. 5, 4. 

f The murder was an effet of the 
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, p thoughts of * baving Lee bis re- 
raordinary fidelity of this Gaul, | wenge ſo ſucceſefully, . feemed to 

whoſe maſter bad fallen by the hand 0 wa gy verror of hin torments, EO 
Aſdrubal. It wwas perpetrited in pub- i habitu oris, ut ſuperante latitia 


lick; and the murderer being ſeized by ] dolores, ridentis etiam ſpeciem pra- 
tbe guards, and Put to the torture, ex- | buerit. Liv. I. zi. Bs Bs 
preſſed ſo frang @ ſatisfoctios in the | 
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demand came to debated in the ſenate, Hanno repreſented the 
danger of ſending fo early into the field, a young man, who 
had all the haughtineſs 0 imperious temper of his father; 
and who ought, therefore, rather. to be kept a long time, and 
very carefully, under the eye of the magiſtrates, and the power 
of the laws, that he might learn obedience, and a modeſty 
which ſhould teach him not to think himſelf ſuperior to all 
other men. He concluded with faying, that he feared, this 
ſpark, which was then kindling, would one day rife to a con- 
flagration. His remonſtances were not heard, ſo that the 
Barcinian faction had the ſuperiority, and Hannibal ſet out 
for Spain. < | 1 | 

The moment of his arrival there, he drewHpon himſelf the 
eyes of the whole army, who fancied they ſaw Hamilcar his 
father ſurvive in him. He ſeemed to dart the ſame fire from 
his eyes; the ſame martial vigour diſplayed itſelf in the air of 


his countenance, with the ſame features and engaging carriage. 
But his perſonal qualities endeared him ftill more. He poſ- 
ſeſſed almoſt every talent that conſtitutes the great man. His 


patience in labour was invincible, his temperance was ſur- 


Prizing, his courage in the greateſt dangers intrepid, and his 


preſence of mind in the heat of battle admirable ; and, a ſtill 


more wonderful circumſtance, his diſpoſition and caſt of mind 
were ſo flexible, that nature had formed him'equally for com- 


manding or obeying ; fo that'it was doubtful whether he was 


deareſt to the ſoldiers or the generals. He ſerved three cam- 


paigns under Aſdrubal. 

(a) The ſuffrages of both the army and people concurred to 
raiſe him to the 88 command, upon the death of Aſdru- 
bal. I know not whether it was not even then, or about that 


time, that e heighten his credit and authority, 


advanced him to the firſt dignity of the ſtate, that of one of 


its Suffetes, Which was ſometimes conferred upon generals. 


It is from Cornelius Nepos (3) that we have borrowed this 


circumſtance of bis life, who, ſpeaking of the pretorſhip. 


beftowed'on Hannibal, upon his return to Carthage, and the 


after he had been riominated king. 


conclafion of the peace, ſays, that this was twenty-two. years. 


The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy 
had been allotted to him, and he was even then appointed to, 


On- 


make war upon the Romans, turned. ſecretly his whole views 


FR £4 #3 8 4 in 
(a) A. M. 3784. A. Carth, 626. A. Rom. 528. | Polyb, I. Mi. P. 178, 
179. Liv, 1, xxi, n. 3-5. (5) In vit. Annib. c. 7. 
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death, as his father and brother-in-law had been.” In Spain 


all things neceſſary for ſo important an enterprize, purſuant to 


| ſhare of the plunder taken by the enemy, and by paying them - 


citizens. Animated by theſe motives, he carried on the ſiege 


[ | the Carthaginians were allowed to make | cunftos civium ſociorumque anitti 
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on that ſide; and loſt no time, for fear of being prevented by 


he took ſeveral ſtrong towns, and conquered many nations. 
Though the Spaniards had ſo much advantage over him with 
regard to the number of forces (their army amounting to up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand men) yet he choſe his time and 
poſts ſo happily, that he entirely defeated them. After this 
victory, every thing ſubmitted to his arms. But he ſtill forbore 
laying ſiege to Saguntum “, carefully avoiding every occaſion 
of a rupture with the Romans, till he ſhould be furniſhed with 


the advice given him by his father. He applied himſelf par- 
ticularly to engage the affections of the citizens and allies, and 
to gain their confidence, by generouſly allotting them a large 


all their arrears : A wiſe ſtep, which never fails of producing 
its advantage at a proper ſeaſon. Cy F. 72 . 
(c) The Saguntins, on their ſide, ſenſible of the danger with 
which they were threatened, from the continued ſuccefſes of 
Hannibal, advertiſed the Romans of them. Upon this, de- 
puties were nominated by the latter, and ordered to go and 
take a perſonal information upon the ſpot; they commanded 
them alſo to lay their complaints before Hannibal, if it ſhould 
be thought proper ; and in caſe he ſhould refuſe to do juſtice, 
that then they ſhould go directly to Carthage, and make the 
ſame complaints. | 75 
In the mean time Hannibal laid ſiege to Saguntum, promiſing 
himſelf great advantages from the taking of this city. He 
was perſuaded, that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes 
of carrying the war into Spain; that this new conqueſt would 
ſecure the old ones ; that no enemy would be left behind him, 
a circumſtance which would render his march more fecure and 
unmoleſted ; that he ſhould find money enough in it for the 
execution of his deſigns ; that the plunder of the city would: 
inſpire his ſoldiers with great ardour, and make them follow 
him with greater chearfulneſs ; that, laſtly, the ſpoils which 
he ſhould ſend to Carthage, would gain him the favour of the 
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(e) Polyb; 1. iii, p. 270, 277. Lis. I. rl. . 6156 


®* This city lay on the Carthaginian | by virtue of tht late treaty. 
fide of the Iberus, very near the mouth 4 4 


with 


+ Ibi large partiendo prædam, ti- 
of that river, and in a country where | pendia preterita cum fide exolvendo, 


war; but Saguntum, as an ally of the | in ſe firmavit, Liv. I. xi. n. 55 
Romans, was excepted from all boſtifities, 4 a | 
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with the utmoſt vigour. He himſelf ſet an example to his 
troops, was preſent at all the works, and expoſed himſelf to 
the ore2teſt dangers. 

News was ſoon carried to Rome that Saguntum was beſieged, 
Buc the Romans, inftead of fiying to its relief, loſt their time 
in fruitleſs debates, and equally infignificant deputations. Han- 
nibal ſent word to the Roman deputies, that he was not at 
leiſure to hear them. They therefore repaired to Carthage, 
but with no better ſucceſs, the Barcinian faction having pre- 
vailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all the remon- 
ſtrances of Hanno h 
During theſe voyages and negociations, the ſiege was carried 
on with great vigour. The Saguntins were now reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and in want of all things. An accommodation 
was thereupon propoſed z but the conditions on which it was 
offered appeared ſo harſh, that the Saguntins could not fo much 
as think of accepting them. Before they gave their final 
- anſwer, the principal ſenators, bringing their gold and ſilver, 
and that of the publick treaſury, into the market-place, threw 
both into a fire lighted for that purpoſe, and afterwards them- 
ſelves. At the ſame time a tower, which had been long aſſaulted 
by the battering rams, falling with a dreadful noiſe, the Car- 
thaginians entered the city by the breach, ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants, who 
were of ape to bear arms. But notu ithſtanding the fire, the 
Carthaginians got a very great booty. Hannibal did not re- 
ſerve to himſelf any part of the ſpoils gained by his victories, 
but applied them ſolely to the carrying on his enterprizes. 
Accordingly Polybins remarks, that the taking of Saguntum 
was of fervice to him, as tt awakened the ardour of his ſol- 
diers, by the fight of the rich booty which it had afforded, and 
by the hopes of more; and it reconciled all the principal per- 
ſons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large preſents be made to 
them out of its ſpoils. pr fab i; | 

(4) Words could never expreſs the grief and conſternation 
with which the 1-ws of the taking, and the cruel fate of Sa- 
guntom. vas received at Rome. Compaſſion for an unfortu- 
nate ity, ſhame for their having failed to ſuccour ſuch faith- 
ful allies, a juſt indignation againſt the Carthaginians, the 
authors of ali theſe calamities ; the ſtrong alarms raiſed by the 
ſucceſſes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they ſaw 
already at their gates; all theſe ſentiments were ſo violent, that, 
during the firſt moments of them, the Romans were unable to 
cc me to any reſolution; or do any thing, but give mw 
| nel 5 
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52 beginning of the ſecond Punick war, was twenty-four years. 


luerunt, Liv. I. xxi. n. 7. 
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to the torrent of their paſſion, and ſacriſice floods of tears to 
the memory of a city, which lay in ruins becauſe of its in- 
violable fidelity * to the Romans, and had been betrayed by 
their unaccountable indolence and imprudent delays. When 
they were a little recovered, an aſſembly of the people was 
called, and war was decteed unanimouſly againſt. the Cartha- 


2 | WAR proclaimed, N | 
(e) That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were ſent 
to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had been beſieged 
by order of the republick, and if io, to declare war ; or, in 
caſe this ſiege had been undertaken ſolely by the authority of 
Hannibal, to require that he ſhould be delivered up to the 
Romans. The deputies perceiving, that the ſenate gave no 
direct anſwer to their demands, one of them taking up the 
folded lappet of his robe, J bring here, ſays he, in a haugbty 
tone, either prace or war ; the choite is left to yourſelves. The 
ſenate anſwering, that they left the choice to him, I give you 
war then, ſays he, unfolding his robe. And we, replied the 
Carthaginians, with the ſame haughtineſs, az heartily accept it, 
ang are refolved to proſecute it with the ſame chearfulneſs. Such 
was the beginning of the ſecond Punick war. n 
J) If the cauſe of this war ſhould be aſcribed. to the taking 
of Saguntum, the whole blame, ſays Polybius, lies upon the 
Carthaginians, who could not, with any colourable pretence, 
beſiege a city that was in alliance with Rome; and as fuch 
comprehended in the treaty, which ſorbad either party to make 
war upon the allies of the other. But, ſhould the origin of 
this war be traced higher, and carried back to the time when 
the Carthaginians were diſpoſſeſſed of Sardinia by the Romaus, 
and a new tribute was ſo unreaſonably impoſed on them; it muſt 
be confeſſed, continues Polybius, that the conduct of the Ro- 
mans is entirely unjuſtifiable on theſe two points, as bet:, 
founded merely on violence and injuſtice; and that, had rhe 
Carthaginians, without having recourſe to ambiguous ayd 
frivolous pretences, plainly demanded ſatis faction upon theſe 
two grievances, and, upon their being refuſed it, had declured 
war againit Rome, in that caſe reaſon and juſtice had been en- 
tirely on their ſide. - | „ 
The interval between the concluſion of the firſt, and the *' 


bh ad 4 


| 1% 7 
(e) Polyb. p. 137, Liv. I. xxi. n. 18, 19. (F) Poh b. I. ni, p. 184. 135, 
Sanctitate diſciplinæ, qua fi em ſocialem uſgus ad perniciem (yam os - 
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The beginning of the. fecond Puxick Wa 3 | 

) When war was reſolved upon, and proclaimed on both 
ſides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven years 
of age; before he diſcovered his grand defign, thought it in- 
cumbent on him to provide for the ſecurity of Spain and Africa. 


With this view, he marched the forces out of the one into the 
other, ſo that the Africans ſerved in Spain, and the Spaniards . 


in Africa, He was prompted to do this from a perſuaſion, that 
theſe ſoldiers, being thus at a diftance from their reſpeQive 
countries, would be fitter for ſervice ; and more firmly attached 


to him, as they would be a kind of hoſtages for each other's 


fidelity. The forces which he left in Africa amounted to 
about forty thouſand men, twelve hundred whereof were horſe: 
Thoſe of Spain were ſomething above fifteen thouſand, of 
which two thouſand five hundred and fifty were horſe. He 
left the command of the Spaniſh forces to his brother Aſdru- 


bal, with a fleet of about fixty ſhips to guard the coaſts; and 


at the ſame time gave him the wiſeſt counſel for his conduct, 
whether with regard to the Spaniards or the Romans, in caſe 
they ſhould attack him. f 1 | Eat 
Livy obſerves, that Hannibal, before he ſet forward on this 
expedition, went to Cadiz to diſcharoe his vows made to Her- 
cules ; and that he engaged himſelf 5 new ones, in order to 
obtain ſucceſs in the · war he was entering upon. (+4) Polybius 
gives us, in few words, a very clear idea of the diſtance of the 
Feral Jaces through which Hannibal was to march, in his 


way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence he ſet out, to the 


Iderus, were computed two thouſand two hundred (i) eg 5. 
From the Iberus to Emporium, a ſmall maritime town, which 
ſeparates Spain from the Gauls, according to (4) Strabo, were 
fixteen hundred furlongs (1). From Emporium to the paſs of 
the Rhone, the like ſpace of fixteen hundred furlongs (). 
From the paſs of the Rhone; to the Alps, fourteen hundred 
furlongs (=). From the Alps, to the plains of Italy, twelve 
hundred furlongs (o). Thus from New Carthage to the plains 
of Italy were eight thouſand furlongs (2). 4 

+ es | | | Hannibal 


/ 


(g) A. M. 3787. A. Carth, 629. A. Rom. 531. Ant. J. C. 217, Polyb. 
J. i, p. 187. Liv, I. xxi. n. 21, 22. (5) Lib iii. p. 192, 193. (i) 275 
miles, (k) L. iii. p. 299. (1) 200 miles, (m) 200 miles. (n) 175 miles. 
(e) 150 miles, (p) 1000 miles, 1 ELD 


VV Polybius makes the diſtance from | feet to the furlong) 944 Engliſh miles, 


Neo Cartbage to be 2600 furlongs; | and almoſt one-third. See Polybius, 
conſequently the whole number of fur- | Gronoy, Edit, p. 267. ET 
tongs xviil be 8400, or (all,wing 625 i 4 
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the Romans; to win over their chiefs, whom he knew were 


him in his march, and loft a confiderable part of his army in 


and learnt the art of war under the ableſt captains that Car- 
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: Fg) Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper mea- 
ſargs, to diſcover the nature and ſituation of the places through 
which he was to paſs; to ſound how the Gauls ſtood affected to 


very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them“; and to ſecure” 
to himſelf the affection and fidelity of one part of the nations, 
through whoſe country his march lay. He was not ignorant, 
that the paſſage of the Alps would be attended with great 
difficulties, but he knew they were not unſurmountable, and 
that was enough for his purpaſe. ER 5 
(7) Hannibal began his er the ſpring, from New. 
Carthage where he had wintered. His army then conſiſted of 
above an hundred thouſand men, of which twelve thouſand 
were horſe, and he had near forty elphants. Having croſſed 
the Iberus, he ſoon ſubdued the ſeveral nations which oppoſed” 


this expedition. He left Hanno to command all the country 
lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven 
thouſand men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 
thoſe that were to follow him. He diſmiſſed the like number, 
ſending them back to their refpective countries; thus le © 
to himſelf their affection when he ſhould want recruits, and 
aſſuring the reſt that they ſhould be allowed to return when- 
ever they ſhould-deſire it. He paſſed the Pyrenean hills, and 
advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of fifty 
thouſand foot, and nine thouſand: horſe ; a formidable army, 
but leſs ſo from the number, than froin tłe valour of the troops 
that compoſed it ; troops who had ſerved ſeveral years in Spain, 
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thage could ever boaſt. 
Pas SAC of chr Ruoneg. ey 
(-) Hannibal being arrived within about four days march 
from the mouth of the Rhone +4, attempted to croſs it, becauſe 
the river, in this place, took up only the breadth of its channel. - 
He bought up all the ſhip-boats and little veſſels he could meet 
with, of which the inhabitants had a great number, becauſe of 
their commerce, He likewiſe Huh with great diligence, a 


(9) Polyb. J. iii. 2 188, 189. () Idem, p. 189, 190. Lis. I. xxi. n. 
22—24. () Polyb. I. iii. p. 270-274. Edit. Gronov. Liv, I. xxi. a. 
® Audierunt præoceupatos jam ab | gens eſt, 'principum animi concilien- 
Annibale Gallorum animos efſe: ſed | tor. Liv. I. xxi. n. 20. 
ne illi quidem ipſi fatis mitem gentem + Aliitle above Avignne 
fore, ni ſubinde auro, cujus avidiſmma j abs | 
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prodigious number of boats, little veſſels and floats of timber. 
On his arrival, be found the Gauls encamped on the oppoſite 
bank, and prepared to diſpute the paſſage. There was no 
poſſibility of his attacking them in front. He therefore ordered 

a conſiderable detachment of his forces under the command of - 
Hanno the ſon of Bomilcar, to paſs the river higher; and, in 
order to conceal his march, and the deſign he had in view, from 
the enemy, he obliged them to ſer out in the night. All things 
ſucceeded as he defired ; and the river was paſſed * the next day 


without the leaſt oppoſition. _ | | | f 
They paſſed the reſt of the day in refreſhing themſelves, and f 
in the night they advanced ſilently towards the enemy. In the Z 
morning, when the fignals agreed upon had'been given, Han- 1 
nibal prepared to attempt the paſlage.. Part of his horſes, b 
compleatly harneſſed, were put into boats, that their riders 1 
might, on their landing, immediately charge the enemy. The * 
reſt of the horſes ſwam over on both fides of the boats, from 8 
which, one ſingle man held the bridles of three or four. The 3 
3ofantry croſſed the river, either on floats of timber, or in ſmall 7 
boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only the trunks 
of trees they themſelves had made hollow. The great boats 4 
were drawn up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to R 
1 break the force of the waves, and facilitate the paſſage to the pr 
„ reſt of the ſmall fleet. When the Gauls ſaw it advancing on, bs 
þ the river, they, according to their cuſtom, broke into dread- du 
J ful cries and howlings ; and claſhing their bucklers over their WU 
q heads, one againſt the other, let fly a ſhower of darts. But 
a they were prodigiouſly aſtoniſhed, when they heard a great are 
4 noiſe behind them, ſaw their tents on fire, and themſelves at- hit 
3 tacked both in front and rear. They now had no way left but _ 
1 to fave themſelves by flight, ang accordingly retreated to their 5 


reſpective villages. After this, the reſt of the troops croſſed 
the river quietly, and without any oppoſition.1 
The elephants were ftill behind, and occafioned a great del 
of trouble. They were wafted over the next day in the fol- 
Jowing manner. From the bank of the river was thrown a 
fat of timber, two hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth; 
this was fixed ſtrongly to the banks by large ropes, and quite 
covered over with earth; ſo that the elephants, deceived by its 
appearance, thought themſelves upon firm ground. From this firit 
fioat they proceeded to a ſecond, which was built in the ſame 
form, .but only an handred feet long, and faſtened to the for- 
mer by chains that were cafily looſened, The female elephants 
welk put upon the firſt float, and the males followed —y 
* i an 
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und when they were got upon the ſecond float, it was looſened 
from the firſt, and, by the help of ſmall boats, towed to the: 
oppoſite ſhore. ' After this, it was ſent back to fetch thoſe 


which were behind. Some fell into the water, but they at laſt 


got fafe to ſhore, and not a ſingle elephant was drowned. 


= os Max en often the Battle of the R n ONE 1 
(t) The two Roman conſuls had, in the beginning of the 


ſpring, ſet out for their reſpective provinces; P. Scipio for 


Spain with ſixty ſhips, two Roman legions, fourteen thouſand 


foot, and twelve hundred horſe of the allies ; Tiberius Sem- 


pronius for Sicily, with an hundred and fixty ſhips, two le- 

gions, ſixteen thouſand foot, and eighteen hundred horſe of 
the allies. The Roman legion conſiſted, at that time, of four 
thouſand foot, and three handred horſe. Sempronius had made 

extraordinary preparations at Lilybzum, a ſea-port town in 
Sicily, with the deſign of crofling over directly into Africa. 
Scipio was equally confident, that he ſhould find Hannibal ſtill 
in Spain, and make that country the ſeat of war. But he was 
greatly aſtoniſhed, when, on his arrival at Marſeilles, advice 
was brought him, that Hannibal was upon the banks of the 

Rhone, and preparing to croſs it. He then detached three 
hundred horſe-to view the poſture of the enemy ; and Hannibal 

detached five hundred Numidian horſe for the ſame purpoſe ; 
during which, fome of his ſoldiers were employed in wafting 

over the elephants. ee HOY 


At the ſame time he gave audience, in preſence of his whole | 


army, to a Gauliſh prince inhabiting near the Po, who aſſured 
him, by an interpreter, in the name of his ſubjects, that bis 
arrival was impatiently expected; that the Gauls were ready ©. 
to join bim, and march againf{*the Romans; that he himſelf 
would conduct his army through places where they ſhould meet 
with a plentiful ſupply of proviſions. When the prince was 
withdrawn, Hannibal, in a ſpeech to his troops, magnified ex- 
tremely this deputation from the Gauls ; extolled, with juft - 


praiſes, the bravery which his forces had ſhewn hitherto; and 


exhorted them to ſuſtain, to the laſt, their reputation and glory. 
The ſoldiers, inſpired with freſh ardour and courage, FM 510k 
with lifted hands, their readineſs to follow whitherſoever he 
ſhould lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the next day 
for his march; and, after offering up vows, and making ſup- 
plications to the gods for the ſafety of his troops, he difmiſſed 
them; defiring, at the ſame time, that they would take the 


neceſſary refreſhments, 


8485 | LES, Whilg 
© (#) Polyb. I. yi, p. 200-202, &. Liv, I. xxi, n, 31, 323. 
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| Whilſt this was doing, the Numidians returned. They had: 
met with, and charged the Roman detachment ; on which oc- 


caſion the conflict was very obſtinate, and the ſlaughter great, 


conſidering the ſmall number of the combatants. An hundred 
and fixty of the Romans were left dead upon the ſpot, and 
more than two hundred of the enemies. But the honour of 


this ſkcirmiſh fell to the Romans; the Numidians having re- 
tired, and left them the field of battle. This firſt action was 


interpreted as an omen * of the fate of the whole war, and 


ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs to the Romans, but which at the 


ſame time, would be dearly bought, and ſtrongly conteſted. 


On both ſides, thoſe who had ſurvived this engagement, as well 
as the ſcouts, returned to carry the news to their reſpective 


generals. * N | 
Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and 


eroſſed through the midſt of Gaul, advancing northward ; not 
that this was the ſhorteſt way to the Alps, but only, as it led 


him from the ſea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; and, by 


that means, favoured the deſign he had, of marching all his 


forces, without leſſening. them by fighting, into Italy. 

not reach the place where Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, till 
three days after he had ſet out from it. Deſpairing therefore 
to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully 
reſolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot. of the Alps. But, 


Though Scipio marched with the utmoſt expedition, he did 


in order that he might not leave Spain defenceleſs, he ſent his 


rt of his army, to 


brother Cneius thither, with the greateſt 
ſet forward imme- 


make head againſt Aſdrubal; and him 


diately for Genoa, with intention to oppoſe the army which 
was in, Gaul, near the Po, to that of Hannibal. Ef 


The latter, after four-days march, arrived at a kindof iſland, 
formed by the conflux + of two rivers, which unite their ſtreams 
in this place. Here he was choſen umpire between two brothers, 
who diſputed their right to the kingdom. He to whom Han- 
nibal decreed it, furniſhed his whole army with * 

© | | | | | cloaths, 


Hoc principium fimulque omen | Zxdpag in the Greek, inflead of which 
delli, ut ſumma rerum proſperum | 5 *Apagog bas been Job ituted, J. Gro- 
e bad read in a ma- 
- anCipitiſque certaminis viteriam Ro- | nuſcripe of Livy, Biſarat, which ſhexvs, 


eventum, ita haud ſane incruentam | nowius ſays, that 


manis portendit. Liu I. xxi. n. 29. | that we are to read Iſata Rhodanvſque 


+ The text of Polybius, as it bas | amnes, inflead of Arar Rhodanuſque; 


been tranſmitted to us, and that of Livy, | and, that the iſland in queſtion is formed 
Place this iſland at the hork or the by the conflux of the — 2 the 


Saone and the Rhone, that is, in that | Rhone, The fituation of the Allobroges, 
part where the city of Lyons flands. Ja ſpoken of, proves tbis evidently, 


Hut this is a mani error, It was. 


CARTHAGINIANS 183 
- and arms. This was the country of the Allobroges, 
1 name the people were called, who now — 
juriſdiction of Geneva, Vienne, and Grenoble. His march 
was not much interrupted till he arrived at the Durances, 
and from thence he reached the foot of the Alps without any 
oppoſition. | Fonda 


The PASSAGE over the ALyPs, (65-22 be 


(s) The fight of theſe mountains, whoſe tops ſeemed to. . 
touch the ſkies, and were covered with ſnow, and where nothing, 
YT appeared to the eye but a few pitiful cottages, ſcattered here . 
and there, on the ſharp tops of inacceſſible rocks; nothing but 
meagre flocks, almoſt periſhed with cold, and hairy men of a 
ſavage and fierce aſpect; this ſpeQacle, I ſay, renewed the 


| terror, which the diſtant proſpect had raiſed, and ſtruck a pro- 

t digious damp on the hearts of the ſoldiers. When they began 
d to climb up, thy perceived the mountaineers, who had ſeized © 
y upon the higheſt cliffs, and prepared to oppoſe their paſſage. 

| They therefore were forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, 


fays Polybius, only lain in ambuſcade, and ſuffered HannibaPs ' 
troops to: ſtrike into ſome narrow paſſage, and had then charged 

them on a ſudden, the Carthaginian army would have been 
irrecoverably loſt, Hannibal, being informed that they kept 
thaſe poſts only in the day time, and quitted them in the even- 
ing, poſſeſſed himſelf of them by night. The Gauls returning 
early in'the morning, were very much ſurprized 'to. find chels $ 
poſts in the enemy's hand: but ſtill they were not diſheartened, 
Being uſed to climb up thoſe rocks, they attacked the Cartha. 
2 who were upon their march, and harraſſed them on all 

des. The latter were obliged, at one and the ſame time, to 
engage with the enemy, and ſtruggle with the ruggedneſs of 
the paths of the mountains, where they could hardly ſtand. 
But the greateſt diſorder was cauſed by the horſes and beaſts of 
| burden laden with the baggage, that were frighted by the cries 
and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among-the 
mountains; and being ſometimes wounded by the mountaineers, _ . 
came tumbling on the ſoldiers, and dragged them headlong 
with them down the precipices which lay cloſe to the road. ' 
Hannibal) being ſenſible that the loſs of his baggage only was 
enough to deſtroy his army, ran to the aſſiſtance of his troops, 
who were thus embarraſſed ;-and having put the enemy to 
flight, continued his march without moleſtation or danger, and 
came to a caſtle, which was the moſt important fortreſs _— 
© 0 olo ; 


_ (u) Polyb. I, iii, p-: 203208. Liv. I. xxi, Q. 32—37. 
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134 HISTORY OF THE 
whole country. He poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and of all the 
neighbouring villages, in which he found a large quantity of 
corn and cattle ſufficient to ſubſiſt his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to en- 
counter a new danger. 'The Gauls, feigning to take advan. 


tage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had ſuffered 
for oppofing the paſſage of Hannibal's troops, came to pay 


their reſpects to that general, brought him proviſions, offered 


* be his guides; and left him hoſtages, as pledges of their 
fidelity. However, Hannibal placed no great confidence in 


them. The elephants and horſes marched in the front, whilſt 


himſelf followed with the main body of his foot, keeping a 
vigilant eye over all things. They came at length to a very 


ſeep and narrow paſs, which was commanded by an eminence. 


where the Gauls had placed an ambuſcade. Theſe ruſhing out 
on a ſudden, charged the Carthaginians on every fide, rollin 
down ſtones upon them of a prodigious ſize. The army wou 
have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exerted. himſelf 
in an extraordinary manner, to extricate them out of this 
difficulty, | ; | 
At laſt, on the ninth day, they reached theſummitof the Alps. 
Here the army halted two days, to reſt and refreſh themſelves 


after their fatigue, and afterwards continued their march. As 


it was now autumn, a great quantity of ſnow was lately fallen, 
and covered all the-roads, which cauſed a diſorder among the 


troops, and diſheartened them very much. Hannibal perceived 
it, and m on a hill from whence there was a proſpect of 


all Italy, he ſhewed them the fruitful plains * watered by the 
river Po, to which they were almoſt come; and therefore that 
they had but one effort more to make, before they arrived at 
them. He repreſented to them, that a battle or two would put 
a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, by 
giving them poſſeſſion of the capital of the Roman empfre. 
This ſpeech, filled with ſuch pleafing hopes, and enforced by 
the ſight of Italy, inſpired the dejected ſoldiers with freſh 
vigour and alacrity. 'They therefore purſued their march. Byt 
ſtill the road was more craggy and troubleſome than ever; a 
the difficulty and danger increaſed, in proportion as they ca 

-Jower down the mountain. For the ways were narrow, ſteep, 
and ſlippery, in moſt places; fo that the ſoldiers could neither 
keep upon their feet as they marched, nor recover themſelves 
when they made a falſe ſtep, but tumbled, and beat down one 


another, 
+ ® Of Piadmont, = 
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They now were come to a worſe place than any they had yet 
met with. This was a path naturally very ſteep and craggy, 
which being made more ſo by the late falling in of the earth, 
terminated in a frightful precipice above a thouſand feet deep. 
Here the cavalry ſtopped ſhort. Hannibal, wondering at this 
ſudden halt, ran to the place, and ſaw that it really would be 
impoſſible for the troops to advance further. He therefore was 
for going a roundabout way, but this alſo was found impracti- 
cable. As, upon the old ſnow, which was grown hard by 
lying, there was ſome newly fallen that was of no great depth, 
the feet, by their ſinking into it, found a firm ſupport; but 
this ſnow, being ſoon diffolved, by the treading of the foremoſt 


troops and beaſts of burden, the ſoldiers marched on nothing 


but ice, which was ſo ſlippery, that there was no ſtanding ; and 
where, if they made the leaſt falſe ſtep, or endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves with their hands or knees, there were no bonghs or 
roots to catch hold of. Beſides this difficulty, the borſes, 


Atriking their feet into the ice to keep themſelves from falling, 


could not draw them out again, but were caught as in a gin: 
They therefore were forced to ſeek ſome other expedient, _ 
Hannibal refolved to pitch.his camp, and to give his troops 
ſome days reſt on the ſummit of this hill, which was of a con- 
ſiderable extent; after they ſhould have cleared the grohnd, 
and removed all the old as well as the new fallen ſaow, Which 
was a work of immenſe labour. He afterwards ordered a path 
to be cut into the rock itſelf, and this was carried on with 
amazing patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this path, 
all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round the 
rock; after which fire was ſet to them. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame ſoon broke ont, ſo that 
the rock glowed like the very coals with which it was ſur- 


rounded. Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited, (for, 


Polybius fays nothing of this matter) cauſed a great quantity 
of vinegar to be poured on the rock „ which piercing into the 
veins of it, that were now cracked by the Intenſe heat of the- 
fire, calcined and ſoftened it. . In this manner, taking a large 
compaſs about, in order that the defcent might be eafier, they 
cut a way along the rock, which opened a free paſſage td the 
; * N. reject᷑ this incident. as fi, age of” E \euthera, ſays, that the walls. 
tious. Pliny takes notice of a _remark- % if Tvere mad. to fall py the force Fa 
able quality in vinegar ; viz. its being | winegdr,-], XXVI, B. 8. Probably, "I 
able to break rocks and fones- 8 ket wn:ſlance that ſcems improbable on 


| rumpit infuſum, quz non ruperit ignis | tis occaſion, is, the difficulty of Han- 


antecedens, I. xxiii. c. 1. le there- | nibal's precuring. in thoſe mountains, 


= fore calls ie Succus rerum domitor, a guantity f. vinegar ſufficient fer this 
brit, e. 2, Dion, ſpeaking of the | purprſes e 
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185 HISTORY OF THE 855 
forces, the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days 
were employed in this work, during which the beaſts of burden 
had no provender; there being no food for them on mountains 
buried under eternal ſnows. Art laſt they came into cultivated 


and fruitful ſpots, which yielded plenty of forage for the 


horſes,” and all kinds of food for the ſoldiers. 
c oy  Hannis ar, enters Italy. 


'Tx) When Hannibal marched into Ttaly, his army was not 
near ſo numerous as when he left Spain, where we find it 
amounted to near ſixty thouſand men. It had ſuſtained preat 


loſſes during the march, either in the battles it was forced to 
fight, or in the paſſage of rivers. At his departure from the 
Rhone, it conſiſted of thirty-eight thouſand foot, and above 
eight thouſand horſe. | The march over the Alps deſtroyed near 


half this number; ſo that Hannibal had now remaining only 


twelve thouſand: Africans, eight thouſand Spaniſh foot, and 
ſix thouſand horſe, This account he himſelf cauſed to be en- 
graved on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinium. It 
was five months and a half fince his firſt ſetting out from New 
Carthage, including the fortnight he employed in marching 
over the Alps, when he ſet up his ſtandards in the plains of 


the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then be 


September. 5 


f * 


His firſt care was to give his troops ſome reſt, which they 


very much wanted. When he perceived that they were fit for 
action, the inhabitants of all the territories of Turin “, re- 
fuſing to conclude an alliance with him, he marched and en- 
camped before their chief city; carried it in three days, and 
put all who had oppoſed him to the ſword. This expedition 
ftruck the Barbarians with ſo much dread, that they all came 
voluntarily, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The reſt of the 
Gauls would have done the ſame, had they not been awed by 


the terror of the Roman arms, which were now approaching. 


Hannibal thought therefore that he had no time to loſe; that 
it was his intereſt to march up into the country, and attempt 
ſome great exploit; ſuch .as might induce thoſe who ſhould 

have an inclination to join him, to rely on his valour. _ 
The rapid progreſs which Hannibal had made, greatly alarm- 
ed Rome, and cauſed the utmoſt conſternation throughout the 
city. Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and haften to 
the relief of his country; and P. Scipio, the other conſul, 
advanced with the utmoſt diligence towards the enemy, croſſed 
the Po, and marched and pitched his camp near the Ticinus f. 
| BATTLE 

(x) Polyb. I. iii, p. 209. & 212—214. Liv. I. xxi. n. 39. 
Taurin. + A ſmall river (nero called Tefino) in Lombardy. 


CARTHAGINIANS 1% 


BATTLE of the Cavalry near the Ticinas. 
{y) The armies being now in ſight, the generals on each fide 
made a ſpeech to their Bldiers, before they engaged in battle. 
Scipio, after having repreſented to his forces the glory of their 
country, and the noble atchievements of their anceſtors, ob- 
' ſerved to them, that victory was in their hands, ſince they were 
to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been ſo 
often defeated by them, as well as forced to be their tributaries. 
for twenty years, and long accuſtomed to be almoſt their ſlaves: 


That the advantage they had gained over the flower of the. 
: Carthaginian horſe, was a ſure omen of their ſucceſs, during. 
f the reſt of the war: That Hannibal, in marching over the 
Alps, had juſt before loſt the beſt part of his army; and that 
thoſe who ſurvived were half dead with hunger, cold, and 
4 fatigue : That the bare ſight of the Romans was ſufficient to 
. put to flight a parcel of ſoldiers, who had the aſpects of ghoſts 
It rather than of men: In a word, that victory was become ne- 


ceſſary, not only to ſecure Italy, but to ſave Rome itſelf, whoſe 
fate the preſent battle would decide, that city having no other 
army wherewith to oppoſe the enemy. | 
| annibal, that his words might make the ſtronger impreſſion 
on the rude minds of his ſoldiers, ſpeaks to their eyes, before 
he addreſſes their ears; and does not attempt to perſuade them 
by arguments, till he has firſt moyed them by the following. 
ſpectacle. He arms ſome of the priſoners he had taken in the 
mountains, and obliges them to fight, two and two, in fight of 
his army; promiſing to reward the conquerors with their li- 
berty and rich preſents. The alacrity and vigour wherewith. . 
theſe Barbarians engaged upon theſe motives, gives Hannibal 
an occaſion of exhibiting to his ſoldiers a lively image of their 
preſent condition; which, by depriving them of all means of 
returning back, puts them under an abſolute neceſſity either of, 
conquering or dying, in order to avoid the endleſs evils pre- 
pared for thoſe that ſhould be fo baſe and cowardly, as to ſub- 
mit to the Romans. He diſplays to them the greatneſs of their 
reward; wiz. the conqueſt of all Italy; the plunder of the 
"EE rich-and wealthy city of Rome; an illuſtrious victory, and im- 
t the mortal glory. He ſpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, 
a io the falſe luſtre of which (he obſerved) ought not to dazzle fach -- 
"ol, 1 Warriors as themſelves, who had marched from the pillars of 
offed I Hercules, through the. fierceſt nations, into the very center of 
"as +. Tay. As for his own part, he ſcorns to compare himſelf with 
JSeipio, a.general of but fix months ſtanding : Himſelf, who 
3 a , ; : 8 ; Was 
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was almoſt born, at leaſt brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar 
his father ; the conqueror of 'Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabi- 
tants of the Alps, and what is ſtill more, conqueror of the 
Alps themſelves, He rouzes their indignation againſt the in- 
ſolence of the Romans, who had dared to demand that him- 
ſelf, and the reſt who had taken Saguntum, ſhould be delivered 


up to them; and excites their jealouſy againſt the intolerable 


pride of thoſe imperious maſters, who imagined that all things 


ought toobey them, and that they had a right to give laws to 
the whole world, _. 


After theſe ſpeeches, both ſides prepare for battle. Scipio, 
having thrown a bridge croſs the Ticinus, marched his troops 
over it. Two ill omens* had filled his army with conſterna- 
tion and dread. As for the Carthaginians, they were inſpired 
with the boldeſt courage. Hannibal animates them with freſh 
promiſes; and cleaving with a ſtone the ſkull of the lamb he 
was ſacrificing, he prays Jupiter to daſh to pieces his head in 
Iike manner, in Fa he did not give his ſoldiers the rewards 


he had promiſed them. e ES 
Scipio poſts, in the firſt line, the troops armed with miſſive 


weapons, and the Gauliſh horſe; and forming his ſecond line 


of the flower of the tonfederate cavalry, he advances ſlowly. 


Hannibal! = ger r with his whole cavalry, in the center of 
which he had poſted the troopers who rid. with bridles, and the 
N umidian horſemen on + the wings, in order to ſurround the 
enemy. The officers and cavalry being eager to engage, a 
battle enſues. At the firſt onſet, . Scipio's light- armed ſoldiers 
diſcharged their darts, but frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry 
which came poyring upon them, and fearing leſt they ſhould 
be trampled under the horſes feet, they gave way, and retired 
through the intervals of the fquadrons. The fight continued 
a long time with equal ſucceſs. Many troopers on both ſides 
diſmounted ; ſo that the battle was carried on between infan- 
try as well as cavalry, In the mean time, the Numidians ſur- 
round the enemy, and charge the rear of the light-armed 
troops, who at firſt had eſcaped the attack of the cavalry, and 


tread them under their horſes feet. The center of the Roman 


forces had hitherto fought with. great bravery. Many were 
killed on both ſides, and even more on that of the Carthagt- 
nians. But the Roman troops were put into diſorder by the 

CCC | = Numidians, 


*® Theſe tevo iN! omens were. firſt, A 
evolf bad flole into the camp of the Ro- 
mans, and crueily mangled ſome of the 
ſoldiers, without receiving the leaft harm 
from thoſe who endeavoured #0 kill us; 


And ſecondly, A ſwarm of bees bad 
A550 up 9 a 22 eee 
or general's tent. Liv. I. xxi, e. 46. 

+ The Numidians uſed to ride with 
out ſaddle or bridle, — 


: CARTHAGINIANS. hh 
Numidians, who attacked them in the rear; and eſpecially by 
'a wound the conſul received, which diſabled him. However, 
this general was reſcued out of the enemy's hands by the bra- 
very of his ſon, then but ſeventeen years old ; and who after- 
wards was honoured with the ſurname of Africanus, for having 
put a glorious period to this war. | „ 

The conſul, though dangerouſly wounded, retreated in good 
order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body of horſe, who 
covered him with their arms and bodies: The reſt of the army 
followed him thither. He haſtened to the Po, which he croſſed, 
with his army, and then broke down the bridge, whereby he 
prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firſt victory to his ca- 
valry; and it was judged from thenceforth that the main 
ſtrength of his army conſiſted in his horſe; and therefore, that 
it would be proper for the Romans to avoid large c pen plains, 
like thoſe between the Po and the Alps. ? 

— Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neigh- 
bouring Gauls ſeemed to contend who ſhould ſubmit themſelves 
firſt to Hannibal, furniſh him with ammunition, and enliſt in 
his army. And this, as Polybius has obſerved, was what 
_ Chiefly induced that wiſe and ſkilful general, notwithſtanding 
the ſmall number and weakneſs'of his troops, to hazard a bat- 
tle; which he indeed was now obliged to venture, from the 
impoſhbility of marching back whenever he ſhould defire to 
do it, becauſe nothing but a battle would oblige the Gauls to 
_ for him; their aſſiſtance being the only refuge he then 
ad 1eſt, : 


Barrie f TrEBIA, Gs 

() Sempronius the conſul, upon the orders he had received 
from the ſenate, was returned from Sicily to Ariminium. From 
thence he marched towards Trebia, a ſmall river of Lombardy, 
which falls into the Po a little above Placentia, where he joined 
his forces to thoſe of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towards the 
camp of the Romans, from which he was ſeparated only by 
that ſmal river. The armies lying ſo near one another, gave 
| occaſion to frequent ſkirmiſhes, in one of which Sempronius, 
at the head of a body of horſe, gained but a very ſmall ad- 
| vantage over a party of Carthaginians, which nevertheleſs very 
much increaſed the good opinion this general naturally enter- 
| tained of his on merit. | Th 
This inconſiderable ſucceſs ſeemed to him a compleat victory. 
He boaſted his having vanquiſhed the enemy in the ſame kind 

LMS | CT ES 7 | * 


(2) Polyb. I. xxiii. p. 220-227, Liv. h xxi n. 51—56, 


8 


bf fight, in which his collegue had been defeated, and that he 
| Thereby had revived the courage of the dejected Romans. Be. 
ing now refolutely bent to come, as ſoon as poſſible, to a de- 
_ "cifve battle; he thought it proper, for decency fake, to conſult 
Scipio, whom he found was of a quite different opinion from 
' Himfelf, Scipio repreſented, that in caſe time ſhould be allowed 
for diſciplining the new levies during the winter, they would 
be much fitter for ſervice in the enſuing campaign; that the 
Gauls, who were Nr fickle and inconſtant, would diſ- 
engage themſelves inſenſibly from Hannibal; that as ſoon as 
his wounds ſhould be healed, his preſence might be of ſome 
uſe in an affair of ſuch general concern: In a word, he be- 
ſought him earneſtly not to proceed any further. 
-* "Theſe reaſons, though ſo juſt, made no impreſſion upon Sem- 
onius. He ſaw himſelf at the head of ſixteen thouſand 


Romans, and twenty thouſand allies, excluſive of cavalry, (a 


number which, in thoſe ages, formed a compleat army) when 
both conſuls joined their forces. The troops. of the enemy 
amounted to near the ſame number. He thought the juncture 
extremely favourable for him. He declared publickly, that 
all the officers and ſoldiers were deſirous of a battle, except 
his collegue, whoſe mind (he obſerved) being more affected by 
his wound than his body, could not, for that reaſon, bear to 
hear of an engagement. But ſtill, continued Sempronius, is 
it juſt to let the whole army droop and languiſh with him? 
What could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter himſelf with 
the hopes that a third conſul, and a new army, would come 
to his aſſiſtance ? Such were the expreſſions he employed both 
among the ſoldiers, and even about Scipio's tent. 
for the election of new generals drawing near, Sempronius was 
afraid a ſucceſſor would be ſent before he had put an end tothe 
war; and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take 
advantage of his collegue's illneſs, to ſecure the whole honour 
of the victory to himſelf. As he had no regard, ſays Polybius, 
to the time proper for action, and only to that which he 
thought ſuited bis own intereſt, he could not fail of taking 
wrong meaſures. He therefore ordered his army to prepare 
Ts... - 1 
This was the very thing Hannibal defired, holding it for a 
maxim, that when a general has entered a foreign country, or 
one poſſeſſed by the enemy, and has formed fome great deſign, 
that ſuch an one has no other refuge left, but continually to 

_ raiſe the expectations of his allies by ſome freſh exploits. Be- 
ſides, knowing that he ſhould have to deal only with new-levied 


and unexperienced troops, he was defirous of * all the 
6 vantage 


o - 


he time 
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che river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and * 


— 


e 


advantages poſſible of the ardour of the Gauls, who were ex- 
tremely defirous of fighting ; and of Scipio's abſence, who, 
by reaſon of his wound, could not be preſent in the battle. 
Mago was therefore prdered to lie in ambuſh with two thouſand 
men, conſiſting, of horſe and foot, on the ſteep banks of a ſmall 


rivulet, which ran between the two camps; and to. conceal 


himſelf among the, buſhes that were very thick there, An ant- 

uſcade is often ſafer in a ſmooth, open country, but full of 
been this was, than in woods, becauſe ſuch a ſpot is 
eſs apt to be ſuſpected. He afterwards cauſed a detachment of 
Numidian cavalry to croſs. the Trebia, with orders to advance 
at break of day as far as the very barriers of the enemy's camps 
in order to provoke them to fight; and then to retreat and re- 

aſs the river, in order to draw the Romans after them. What 

e had foreſeen, came directly to paſs. The fiery Sempronius 
immediately detached his whole cavalry againſt the Numidians, 
and then fix thouſand light- armed troops, who were ſoon fol- 
lowed by all the reſt of the army. The Numidians fled de- 
fignedly ; upon which the Romans purſued them with great 
eagerneſs, and eroſſed the Trebia without reſiſtance, ' but not 
without great difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very 
arm-pits through the rivulet, which was ſwoln with the tor» 
rents that had fallen, in the night, from the neighbouring 
mountains. It was then about the winter-ſolftice, that is, in 
December. It happened to ſnow. that day, and the cold was 
exceſſively piercing. The Romans had left their camp faſting, 


and without taking the leaſt precaution; whereas the Cartha- 
"ginians had, by Hannibal's order, eat and drank plentifully 


in their tents 3 had got their horſes in readineſs, rubbed theme 
ſelves with oil, and put on their armour by the fire-fide. 


They were thus prepared when the fight begin. The Ro- 


mans defended themſelves valiantly for a conſiderable time, 
though they were half ſpent with hunger, fatigue, and cold ; 
but their cavalry: was at laſt .broke and: put to flight by the 
Carthaginian, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
ſtrength. The infantry were ſoon in great diſorder alſo. The 
ſoldiers in ambuſcade bing out at a proper time, ruſhed on 
a ſudden upon their rear, and compleated the overthrow. A 
body of above ten thouſand men fought reſolutely their way 
through the Gauls and Africans, 1 „ they made a dread» 
ful ſlaughter; but as they could neither aſſiſt their friends nor 
return to the camp, the way to it being cut off by the Numi- 
dian horſe, the river and the rain, they retreated in good order 
to Placentia. Moſt of the reſt loſt their lives on the banks of 


hoſſ 
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292 His oRyYoFi'THhr 
Thote who efancd,) went and joined the above mentioned, 
Ie next night Scipio retired alls to Placentia. The Cartha- 
ginians gained a compleat victory, and their loſs was incon- 
fideravie, except that a great number of their horſes were 
deſtroyed by the cold, the rain, and the ſnow; and that of all 
their elephants, they ſaved but one only. 8 
- (a; In Spaib the Romans had better ſucceſs, in this and the 
following campaign; for Cn. Scipio extended his conqueſts as 
far as the river Iberus , defeated Hanno, and took him 
riſoner.. 7 | | " ON h 
(5) Hannibal took the opportunity, whilſt he was in winter- 
quarters, to retreſh his troops, and gain the affection of the 
natives. For this purpoſe, after having declared to the pri- 
ſoners he had taken' from the Roman allies, that he was not 
come with the view-of making war upon them, but to reſtore 
the Italians to their liberty, and protect them againſt the Ro- 
mans, he ſent them all home to their own countries, without 


requiring the leaſt ranſom. - - | 
(c) The winter was no ſooner over, than he ſet out towards 


17 hs — — 2 


Taſeany, whither he haſtened his march for two important 
reaſons. Firſt, to avoid the ill effects which would ariſe from 

the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the long ſtay of 
the Carthaginian army in their territories; and impatient of 
bearing the whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 
with no other view, but to carry it into the country of their t! 
common enemy. Secondly, that he might increaſe, by ſome 21 
bold exploit, the reputation of his arms, in the minds of all the ri 
inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to the very gates of Wi 
Rome; and at the ſame time, to animate afreſh his troops, and or 


the Gauls his allies, -by the plunder of the enemy's lands. But WM ac 
in his march over the Apennines, he was overtaken with 2 ral 
dreadful ftorm, which deftroyed great numbers of his men. ow 
The cold, the rain, the wind ai hail, ſeem to conſpire: his ply 
ruin; ſo that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had under- W nat 
gone in crofling the Alps, ſeemed leſs dreadful than thoſe they wal 
now ſuffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, where | 
he again fought Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. cam 
The loſs on both ſides was very near equal. | 


(4) Whilſt Hannibal was in theſe winter-quarters, he hit 


* 


upon a true Carthaginian 1 He was furrounded with 


fickle and inconftant nations : The friendſhip he had ne 
4 6 1 ö { 5 . * f wil 4 


(a) Polyb. I. iii. p. 228, 229. Liv. I. xri. n. 60, 671. (&) Polyb. p. 229 
e) Liv. I. xxi. n. 88. (4) Polyb. I. xxi. Liv. I. Xxii. n. 1. Appian. in 
Bell, Anaib, p. ar 6 ; 
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d, with them, was but of freſh date. He Had reaſon to apprehend* 
"Px ga change in their diſpoſition, and conſequently that attempts 
. would be made upon his life. To ſecure himſelf, therefore, 
ere he got perukes made, and cloaths ſuited to every age. Of 
ay theſe he ſometimes wore one, ſometimes another; and dil. 


pulled himſelf ſo often, that not only ſuch as ſaw him tran- 
ie 


the ntly, but even his intimate acquaintance, could ſcarce 
455 know him. | Fn 5 | 
mim (e) At Rome, Cn, Servilius and C. Flaminius had been ap- 
| pointed conſuls. Hannibal having advice that the latter was 
\ter- advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tuſcany, re- 
the ſolved to go and engage him as ſoon as poſſible. Two ways 
pri- being ſhewn him, he choſe the ſhorteſt, though the moſt 
is troubleſome, nay, almoſt impaſſable, by reaſon of a fen whick 
ſtore he was forced to go through. Here the army ſuffered incredible 
Ro- Þ Hardſhips. During four days and three nights, they marched 
chout half way up the leg in water, and conſequently could not get 


a moment's ſleep. Hannibal himſelf, Who rid upon the only 
W elephant he had left, could hardly get through. His long? 


rant want of ſleep and the thick vapours which exhaled from that 
from marſhy place, together with the unhealthfulneſs of the ſeaſon, 
ay of coſt him one of his eyes. | 5 

ent of Ds BATTLE of Thraſymens, 

gaged Y Hannihal being thus got, almoſt unexpeRedly, out of 
f their this dangerous place, refreſhed his troops, and then marched 
r ſome and pitched his camp between Arretium and Feſulz, in the 
all the richeſt and moſt fruitful part of Tuſcany. His firſt endeavours 
ates of were, to diſcover the genius and character of Flaminius, in 
ps, and order that he might take advantage of his foible, which, 


s. But according to Poly bius, ought to be the chief ſtudy of a gene- 
with a ral. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly conceited of his 
s mens own merit, bold, enterprizing, raſh, and fond of glory. Te 
„dire his WY plunge him the deeper into theſe exceſſes, to which he was 
| under- BY naturally prone “, he enflamed his impetuous ſpirit, by laying 
ole they IM valte and burning the whole country, in his fight. - © 
„ where Flaminius was not of a temper to continue unactive in his 
+ Rome. camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain ſtill. But when he 
ſaw the territories of his allies laid waſte before his eyes, he 
„ he hit thought it would reflect diſhonour upon him, ſhould he ſuffer 
ded with Hannibal to ranſack Italy without controul; and even advance 
ontracted BY to the very walls of Rome, without meeting any reſiſtance. 
wih Vor. J. pw © He 


(e) A.M, 3788. A. Rom. 532. Polyb, Pp. 230 231. Liv. 1. it. n.2 
= * Apparebat ferociter omnia ac præ - | in ſua vitia, agitare eum atque irri: 
rropere acturum. Quoque pronior eſſet] Pænus parat. Liv, I. xxii, 5 3 
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He rejected with ſcorn the prudent counſels of thoſe who ad- 
viſed him to wait the arrival of his collegue; and to be ſatis- 
fied for the preſent; with putting a flop to the devaſtation of 
the enemy. % LIO UL TY  WT Os” or nr 
In the mean time, Hannibal. was ſtill advancing towards 
Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the lake Thra- 
ſymenc on his right. When he ſaw that the conſul followed 
cloſe after him, with the deſign to give him battle, by ſtopping 
him in his march; having obſerved that the ground was con- 
venient for that purpofe, he alſo began to prepare himſelf for 
the battle. The lake Thraſymenè and the mountains of Cor- 
tona form a very narrow defile, which leads into a large valley, 
lined on both ſides, with hills of a conſiderable height, and 
cloſed, at the outlet, by a ſteep hill of difficult acceſs. On 
this hill, Hannibal, after having croſſed the valley, came and 
encamped with the main body of his army; poſting his light- . 
armed infantry in ambuſcade -upon the hills on the right, and 
part of his cavalry behind thoſe on the left, as far almoſt as 


the entrance of the defile, through which Flaminius was obliged 
to paſs. Accordingly this general, who followed him very t 
_ eagerly, with the reſolution to fight him, being come to the v 
defile near the lake, was forced to halt, becauſe night was c 
coming on; but he entered it the next morning at day-break. ir 


Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all his 
forces, above half way through the valley, and ſeeing the Ro- al 
man van-guard pretty near Eh. he ſounded the charge, and fo 
- commanded his troops to come out of their ambuſcade, in or- : 

der that he might attack the enemy, at the ſame time, from 
all quarters. The reader may gueſs at the conſternation with 
which the Romans were ſeized. © 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had 

they got their arms 1n readineſs, when they found themſelves 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank. Jn a moment all the 
ranks were put into diſorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in 
ſo univerſal a ſurprize, animates his ſoldiers both with his hand 
and voice; and exhorts them to cut themſelves a paſſage with 
their ſwords, through the midſt of the enemy. But the tumolt 
which reigned every where, the dreadful ſhouts of the enemy, 
and a fog that was riſen, prevented his being ſeen or heard. 
However, when the Romans ſaw themſelves ſurrounded on all 
ſides, either by the enemy or the lake, and the impoſſibility of 
ſaving their lives by flight, it rouzed their courage, and both Wl 
parties began the fight with aſtoniſhing animoſity. Their fury WM 
was ſo great, that not a ſoldier in either army perceived al W 
garthquake which worms in that country, aud buried who 
| i ; cities 


— 
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A cities in ruins. In this confuſion, Flaminius being flain by 
= one of the Inſubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, 
f and at laſt quite ran away. Great numbers, to ſave;them- .” 
felves, leaped into the lake ; whilſt others, climbing: over the 
18 mountains fell into the enemy's hands whom they ſtrove to 
* avoid. Six thouſand only cut their way through the conquerors, 
d and retreated to a place of ſafety ; but the next day they were 
ig taken priſoners. In this battle fifteen thouſand Romans were 
n- killed, and about ten thouſand eſcaped to Rome, by different 
for roads. Hannibal ſent. back the Latins, who were allies of the 
or- Romans, into their own country, without demanding the leaſt 
ev, ranſom. He commanded ſearch to be made for the body of 
ad. Flaminius, in order to give it burial, but it could not be found. 
On He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refreſhment, and + 
and ſolemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, who were 
t- ä Killed in the battle. He loſt in all but fifteen hundred men, 
and moſt of whom were Gauls, EET Les 
ſt as. Immediately after, Hannibal diſpatched. a courier to Car- 
iged thage, with the news of his good ſucceſs in Italy. This cauſed 
very the greateſt joy for the preſent, raiſed the moſt promiſing hopes 1 
» the with regard to the future, and revived the courage of all the * 
t Was citizens. They now prepared with incredible ardour to ſend 1 
eak. into Italy and Spain, all neceſſary ſuccours. | 1 


Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerſal grief and 
alarm, as ſoon as the prætor had pronounced from the roſtra the - 
following words, Ve have loſt a great battle. The ſenate, ſtu- 
dious of nothing but the publick welfare, thought that in fa _ 
2 a calamity and ſo imminent a danger, recourſe muſt be 

ad to extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed 
Quintus Fabius dictator, a perſon as conſpicuous for his wiſdom 
as his birth. It was the cuſtom at Rome, that the moment a 
dictator was nominated, all authority ceaſed, that of the tri- 
| bunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was appointed 
| his general of horſe. We are now in the ſecond year of the war. 
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 HanniBal's Conduct with reſpect to FAI Us. 
(g) Hannibal, after the battle of Thraſymene, not thinking it 
yet proper to march directly to Rome, cantented himſelf in the 
mean time, with laying waſte the country. He croſſed Umbria 
and Picenunt ; and after ten days march, arrived in the terri- 
{BY tory of Adria . He got a very conſiderable booty in this 
march. Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, he com- 
manded, that all who were able to bear arms, ſhauld be put: 
| Ay: to- 
| (eg) Polyb. 1. xxiii. p. 239 — 255. Livy, I, XXit. n. 9— 38. 
A. ſmall texas, which gave name to the Adriatick ſa, 
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9 HISTORY OF THE 
to the word; and meeting no obſtacle'any where, he advanced 
as far as Apulia; plundering the countries which lay in his 
way, and carrying deſolation wherever he came, in order to 
compel the nations to diſengage themſelves. from their alliance 
avith the Romans; and to ſhow all Italy, that Rome itſelf, now 
quite diſpirited, yielded him the victory. 5 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had marched 
from Rome in queſt of the enemy, but with a firm reſolution 
not to det him take the leaſt advantage, nor to advance one ſtep 

till He had firſt reconoitred every place; nor hazard a battle 
till he ſhould be ſure of ſucceſs. ears ENT 


As ſoon as both armies were in ſight, Hannibal, to terrify 
the Roman forces, offered them battle, by advancing very near 
the antrenchments of their camp. But finding every thing quiet 
there, he retired 5; blaming in appearance, the outward cowar- 
dice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at laſt loſt 
That valeur ſo natural to their anceſtors : but fretted inwardly, 
to find he had to do with a general of ſo different a genius from 
Sempronius and Flaminius ; and that the Romans, inſtructed 
by their defeat, had at laſt made choice of a commander ca- 
pable of oppoſing Hannibal. | 
From this moment he perceived that the dictator would not 
be formidable to him by the boldneſs of his attacks, but by 
the pradence and regularity of his conduct, which might per- 
plex and embartaſs him very much. The only circumſtance he 
now wanted to know was, whether the new general had reſo- 
hition enough to purſue ſteadily the plan he ſeemed to have 
| Jaid down. He endeavoured therefore to rouze him, by his 
Frequent removals from place to place, by laying waſte the 
tands, plundering the cities, and burning the villages: and 
towns. He, at one time, would raife his camp with the ut- 
molt precipitation; and at another, ſtop ſhort in ſome valley 
out of the common rout, to try Whether he could not ſurprize 
him iu the plain. However, Fabius ſtill kept his troops on 
hills, but without lofing fight of Hannibal; never approaching 
| near enough to eome to an engagement; nor yet keeping at 
ſich a diſtance, as might give him an opportunity of eſcaping 
him. He never ſuffered his ſoldiers to ſtir out of the camp, 
except to forage, and on thoſe occaſions, not without a nume- 
ron convoy. If ever he engaged it was only in ſlight ſcit- 
miſhes, and ſo very cautiouſſy, that his troops had always ihe 
vantage. By this conduct ke revived, by inſenſible degrees, 
the courage of the ſoldiers, which the loſs of three ba tles 
entiely damped ; and enabled them to rely, as they had for- 
merly done, on thei valour and good ſucceſs | 
8 ; e OS Hannib.l, 
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Hannibal, having got immenſely rich fpoils in Campanizs 
where he had reſided a confiderable time, left it, with his army, 
in order that he might not conſume the proviſions he had laid 
up, and which he, reſerved for the winter-ſeaſon. Beſides, he 
could no longer continue in a country of gardens and vineyards, 


which were more agreeable to the eye, than uſeful for the ſub- 


fiſtence of an army; a country where he would have been forted 
to take up his winter-quarters among marſhes, rocks, and ſands ; 


during which the Romans would have drawn plentiful ſupplies 
from Capua, and the richeſt parts of Italy. He therefose re- 


ſolved to ſettle elfewhere. & 
Fabius naturally ſuppoſed; that Hannibal would be obliged 


to return the ſame way he came, and that he might eaſily au noy 


him during his march. He began by throwing a confider2bls 
body of troops into, and thereby ſecuring, Caſilinum, a fmalk 
town ſituated on the Vulturnus, which ſeparated the territories 
of Falernum from thoſe of Capua: He afterwards detached 
four thouſand · men, to go and ſeize the only narrow paſs through 
which Hannibal could come out; and then, according to his 
uſual cuſtom, poſts himſelf with the remainder of the army on 
the hills adjoining to the road. „„ EE 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at the 
foot of the mountains. And now, the crafty Carthaginian: 
falls into the fame ſnare he had laid for Flaminius at the defile 
of Thraſymenè; and it ſeemed impoſſible for him ever to ex- 
tricate himſelf out of this difficulty, there being but one out- 
let, of which the Romans were poſſeſſed. Fabius, fancying 
himſelf ſure of his prey, was only contriving how to feĩze it. 
He flattered himſelf with the probable hopes of putting an end 
to the war by this fingle battle. Nevertheleſs, he thought fit 
to defer the attack till the next dax. 


; Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were now em- 


ployed againſt him. It is in ſuch junQures as theſe, that a 
general has need of great preſence of mind, and unuſual for- 
titude, to view danger in its utmoſt exterit, without being 
{truck with the leaſt dread ; and to find out ſure and inftant 
expedients without deliberating. Immediately the Carthagi- 
nian general cauſed two thoufand oxen to he got together, and 
ordered ſmall bundles of vine- branches to be tied to their horn. 
He then commanded the branches to be ſet on fire in thè dead 
of night, and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top 
of the hills where the Romans were encamped. As ſoon as 
thoſe creatures felt the flame, the pain putting them in a rage, 
they flew up and down on all ſides, and ſet fire to the ſhrubs 
FW 8 5 and 
Nec Annibalem fefellit ſuis. ſe artibus peti. L | 
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and buſhes they met in their way. This ſquadron of a new 
kind, was ſuſtained by a good number of light-armed ſoldiers, 
wh had orders to ſeize upon the ſummit of the mountain, and 
to charge the enemy in caſe they ſhould meet them. All things 
happened which Hannibal had foreſeen. 'The Romans, who 
guarded the defile, ſceing the fires ſpread over the hills which 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making 
bis eſcape by torch-light, quit their poſt, and run up to the 
mountains to oppoſe his paſſage. The main body of the army 
not knowing what to think of all this tumult; and Fabius 
himſelf not daring to ſtir, as it was exceffively dark, for fear 
of a ſurpize, waits for the return of the day. Hannibal ſeizes 
this opportunity, marches his troops and the ſpoils through the 
defile which was now unguarded, and reſcues his army out of a 
fnare in which, had Fabius been but a little more vigorous, it 
would either have been deſtroyed, or at leaſt very much-weaken- 
ed. It is glorious for a man to turn his very errors to his ad- 
vantage, and make them ſubſervient to his reputation. e 
be Carthaginian. army returned to Apulia, ſtill purſued 
and harraſſed by the Romans. The dictator, being obliged to 
take a journey to Rome, on account of ſome religious ceremonies, 
earneſtly intreated his general of horſe, before his departure, 
not to fight during his abſence. However, Minucius did not 
regard either his advice or his intrearies ; but the very firſt oppor- 
tunity he bad, whilſt part of Hannibal's troops were foraging, 
he charged the reft, and gained ſome advantage. He imme- 
diately ſent advice of this to Rome, as if he had obtained a 
conſiderable victory. The news of this, with what had juſt 
_ before happened at the paſſage of the defile, raiſed complaints 
and murmurs, againſt the flow and timorous circumſpection of 
Fabius. In a word,. matters were carried ſo far, that the Ro- 
man people gave his general of horſe an equal authority with 
him a thing unheard of before. The dictator was upon the 
road when he received advice of this: For he had left Rome, 
in order that he might not be an eye-witneſs of what was con- 
triving againſt him. His conſtancy, however, was not ſhaken. 


He was very ſenſible, that though his authority in the com- 


mand was divided, yet his ſkill in the art of war was not ſo “. 
This ſoon became manifeſt. | ; | 

Minueius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained 
over his collegue, propoſed that each ſhould cammand a day 
alternately, or even a longer time. But Fabius rejected this 
propoſal, as it would have expoſed the whole army to _ 

* Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperii jure artem imperandi æquatam. 
IO, 1, 228. Bn 88 2! -: * OS are 9gs 74 8 
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latter, as he was retiring ſaid, ** That the cloud which had 
been long hovering on the ſummit of the mountains, had 


ing it by alliances : But under Publius, they croſfed the Ebro, 


nibal had left there the children of che moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
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whilſt under the command of Minucius. He therefore choſe 
to divide the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preſerve, at leaſt, that part which ſhould fall to his ſnare. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that paſſed in the Roman 
camp, was over-joyed to hear of this diſſenſion of the two com- 
manders. He therefore laid a ſnare for the raſh Minucius, who 
accordingly plunged headlong into it; and engaged the enemy 
on an eminence, in which an ambuſcade was concealed. But 
his troops being ſoon put into diſorder, were juſt upon the point 
of being cut to pieces, when Fahius, alarmed by the ſudden 
outcries of the wounded, called aloud.to his ſoldiers: Let 
us haſten to the aſſiſtance of Minucius :_Let us fly and ſnatch 
ce the victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow- 
citizens a confeſſion of their fault.” This ſuccour was very 
ſeaſonable, and compelled Hannibal to ſound a retreat. The 


- 


% 


at laſt burſt with a loud crack, and cauſed a mighty ſtorm.” 

So important and ſeaſonable a ſervice done by the dlictator, 
opened the eyes of Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged. 
his error, returned immediately to his duty and obedience, and 

ſhewed, that it is ſometimes more glorious to know how to 

atone for a fault, than not to have committed it. 


NN fate of AFFAIRS in SPAIN, 

() In the beginning f this campaign, Cn. Scipio, having 
ſuddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, commanded by Ha- 
milcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five ſhips, with a great 
quantity of rich ſpoils. This victery made the Romans ſen- 
fible, that they ought to be particularly attentive to the affairs 
of Spain, becauſe Hannibal could draw conſiderable ſupplies - 
both of men and maney from that country. Accordingly they 
ſent a fleet thither, the command whereof was given to P. 
Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined his 
brother, did the commonwealth very great ſervice: Till that 
time the Romans had never ventured beyond the Ebro. They 
then were ſatisfied, with their hauing gained the friendſhip of 
the nations fituated between that river and Italy, and confirm- 
and carried their arms much farther up into the eountry. '; 

The circumſtance which contributed moſt to_ promote their 
affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum. Han- 


| „ : milies 
(5) Polyb. I. iii. p. 245—2 50. Liv, I. xii. 0, 19—22. 
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milies in Spain, whom he had taken as hoſtages. Abelox; fon 
o this Spaniard was called, perſuaded Boftar the governor of 
the city, to ſend back theſe young men into their country, in 
order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to 
the Carthaginian intereſt. He himſelf was charged with this 
commiſſion. But he carried them to the Romans, who after- 
wards delivered them to their relations, and, by ſo acceptable 
a preſent, acquired their amity. 1 | 


= The BAT TIE of CANNA. 
(i) The next fpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. Amilit 


Paulus were choſen conſuls at Rome. In this campaign, which 
was the third of the ſecond Punick war, the Romans did what 
Bad never been practiſed before, wiz. to compoſe the army of 
eight legions, each conſiſting of hve thouſand men, excluſive 
of the allies. For, as we have already obſerved, the Romans 
never 1aiſed but four legions,” each of which conſiſted of about 
four thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe ®. They never, 
except on the moſt important occaſions, made them conſiſt of 
fire. thoufard of the one, and four hundred of the other. As 


for the troops of the allies, their infantry was equal to that of 


the legions, but they, had three times as many horſe. Each of 


- the conſuls had commonly half the traops of the allies, with 


two Tegions, in order for them to act ſeparately ; and all theſe 
forces were very ſeldom uſed at the ſame time; and-in the ſame 
expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, but eight 
legions, ſo important did the affair appear to tbem. The ſenate 
even thoogbt fit, that the two conſuls of the foregoing year, 
Ser vitivs and Attilius, ſhould ſerve in the army as proconſuls ; 
but the latter could not go into the field, by reaſon of his 
Fat ee. | | N ä 

| Vartny at his ſetting out frem Rome, had declared openly, 
that he would fall ypon the enemy the very firſt opportunity, 
and put an end to the war; adding, that it would never be 
terminated, ſo long as men of the character of Fabius, ſhould 
be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which he 
gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near ſeventeen. hun- 
dred were killed, greatly increaſed his boldneſs and arrogance; 
As far Hannibal, he confidered this loſs as a real advantage; 


being perſuaded that it would ſerve as a bait to the conſul's 


raſhneſs, and prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted ex- 
| tremely. 


(i) A. M. 3789. A. Rom. 533. Polyb. I. Iii. p. 255—268. Liv, I. xii, 


9. 34— 54+ 5 
Polybius ſuppoſes ow two bundred | thinks that this is a miflake either of (6s 
s \ 


- harſe in caib legion t But J. Lipfus | author or trenſcriber. 
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tremely, It was afterwards known, that Hannibal was re- 


duced to ſuck a ſcartity of proviſions, that he could not poſſibly 


have ſubſiſted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already 
meditating” to leave him. So that there would have been an 
end of Hannibal and his army, if his good. fortune had not. 
thrown a Varro in his way. „ FE 
Both armies having often removed from place to pluce, came 
in fight of each other near Cannz, a little town in Apulia,. 
ſituated on the river Aufidus. As Hannibal was encamped in 
a level open country; ind his cavalry much ſuperior to thar : 
of the Romans, ZEmilius did not think proper to engage in. 
ſuch a place. He was for drawing the enemy into an ifregu- 
lar ſpot, where the infantry might have the greateſt ſfrarè im 
the action- But his collegue, who was wholly unexperienced,. 
was of a contrary” opinion. Such is the inconventency. of a: 
divided command; jealouſy, a diſparity of tempers, or à di- 
verſity of views, ſeldom failing to create a diſſenſion betweety 
the two generals. 5 „ . | 
The troops dn each fide were, for ſome time, contented with 
flight ſkirmiſhes. Bur, at laſt, one day, when Varro had. the- 
command (for the two conſuls took it by turns) preparations: 


were made on both ſides for battle. Amilius had not been 


conſulted ;. yet, though he extremely diſapproved the conduct 
of his collegue, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he- 


ſeconded him to the utmoſt. af | | 
Hannibal, after having made his ſoldiers obſerve, that being: 


| * in cavalry, they could not poſſibly have pitched upon 
a 
Return t then, ſays he, 


etter ſpot for Mg ang, had it been left to their, choice: 
thanks to the gods, for having brought 
the enemy hither, that you may triumph over them; and 


„ thank me alſo, for having reduced the Romans to a neceſſity. 
of coming to an engagement, Aſter three great victorie- 


won ſucceſſively, is not the remembrance of your awn liens 
ſufficient to inſpire you with courage? By the former battles, 
you are become maſters of the open country; but tbis- will 
** put you in poſſeſſion of all the cities, and (x preſume to ſay 

“it) of all the riches and power of the Romans. It is not 


| © words that we want, but action. T truſt in the gods, that 


vou ſhall ſoon ſee my promiſes vertfied.”” | ED 

The two'armies were very unequal in number. That of 
the Romans, including the allies, amoanted to fourſcore thou- 
ſand foot, and a little above fix thouſand horſe; and that of 
the Carthaginians conſiſted but of forty thoufand foot, all well 
diſciplined, and of ten thouſand horſe. Amilius commanded 
the right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, 

. 5 X 5 © oe 
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one of the conſuls for the laſt year, was poſted in the center. 
Hannibal, who had the art of taking all advantages, had poſted 
himſelf, ſa as the wind Vulturnus *, which riſes at certain 
" ſtated times, ſhould blow directly in the faces of the Romans 
during the fight, and cover ti m with duſt ; then keeping the 
river Aufidus on his left, and poſting his cavalry in the wings, 
he formed his main body of the Spaniſh and Gallick infantry, 
which he pofted in the center, with - half the African heavy-- 
armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the ſame. 
line with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, he put 
himſelf at the head of the Spaniſh and Gallick infantry ; and 
having drawn them out of the line, advanced to begin the 
battle, rounding - his front as he advanced. nearer the enemy; 
and extending his flanks in the ſhape of a half-moon, in order. 
that he might leave no interval between his main body and'the 
reſt of the line, which conſiſted of the heavy-armed infantry, 
who had not moved from their poſts, | | | 
The fight ſoon began, and the Roman legions that were in 
the wings, ſeeing their center warmly attacked, advanced to 
charge the enemy in flank, Hannibal's main body, after a 
brave feſiſtance, finding themſelves furiouſly atacked on all 
lides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers; and retired 
through the interval they had left in the center of the line. 
The Romans having purſued them thither with eager confuſion, 
the two wings of the African infantry, which was freſh, well 
armed, and in good order, wheeled about on a ſudden towards 
that void ſpace in which the Romans, who were already fa- 
tigued, had thrown themſelves in diſorder; and attacked them 
vigorouſly on both fides, without allowing them time to re- 
cover themſelves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In the 
meau time, the two wings of the cavalry, having defeated thoſe 
of the Romans, which were much inferior to them; and in 
order to purſue the broken and ſcattered ſquadrons, having left 
only as man Fprees as were neceſfary to keep them from rally- 
ing, advanced. and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 
which, being tarrounded at once on every fide by the enemy's. 
horſe and foet, was all cut to pieces, after having fought with 
-anparalleted bravery. Amilius, being covered with the wounds 
he had received in the fight, was afterwards killed by a body 
of the enemy to whem he was net known; and with him two 
quæſtors, one and twenty military. tribunes, many who had 
been either conſuls or pretors ; Servilius, one of the laſt year's 


conſuls ; Minucius, the late general of the horſe to 2 of 
; | / an "—o 

R237 „ . bit 
A woilent burning wind, blowing | and ſandy country, raiſed clouds of het | 
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fourſcore ſenators. Above ſeventy thouſand men fell in this 
battle“; and the. Carthaginians, ſo great was their fury r. 
did not give over the ſlaughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat; 


of it, called out to them ſeveral times; Top, ſoldiers; Spare the; 


vanquiſhed. Ten thouſand men, who had been 4eft to guard 


the camp, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners. of war after the 
battle. Varro the conſul retired to Venuſia, with only ſeventy+ - 
horſe; and about four thouſand. men eſcaped into the neigh= . 
bouring cities. Thus Hannibal remained maſter of the field, 


be being chiefly indebted for this, as well as for his former 


does not mention; how this could poſſibly have 


\ 


poſſeſs themſelves: of Rome at the firſt aſſault: But then he 


victories, to the ſuperiority of his cavalry over that ofthe Ro- 
mans. He loſt four thouſand Gauls, fifteen huadred Spaniards: 
and Africans, and cwo hundred horſe; | „ SP 
Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, adviſed Hannibal 

to march directly to Rome, promiſing him, that within five- + 
days they ſhould ſup in the capitol. Hannibal anſwering, that: 
it was an affair which required mature examination; -I ſees. 
replies Maharbal, that the gods have not endowed the ſame: 
„man with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how. to con- 
„quer, but not to make the beſt uſe of a victory ... 


It is pretended that tk.is delay ſaved Rome. and the empire. RE 


Many authors, and among the reſt Livy, charge Hannibal, on 
this occaſion, as guilty of a capital error. But others, more. 
reſerved, are not for condemning, without evident proofs,. ſo 
renowned a general, who, in the reſt of his eonduct, was never 
wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the beſtrexpe-- 
dients, or in readineſs to put his deſigns in execution. They, 
beſides, are inclined to judge favourably of him, from the 
authority, or at leaſt the filence of Polybius, who, 'ſpeaking. 


of the memorable conſequences of this celebrated battle, ſays, 


That the Carthaginians were firmly perſuaded, that they ſhould: . 


- 


defended: with a+ garriſon of two legions ; Ugg Bs AB 
where give the leaſtihint that ſuch a project wa qr that: - 
Hannibal, did wrong in not attempting to put if ieren, 
And indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly,” we ſhall: 
find, that,. according to the x 8 maxims of war, it coulg 


* Livy leſſens very much the number | diceret militi ſuo: Parce ferro, Fir. 
of the ſlain, making them: amount but to Ei. c. 6. x8: 46824 5 
about forty-tbree thouſand, But Poly- f Tum Maha bal: Non omnia 
bius ought vat ber to be believed. f nimirum eidem Dii dedere. Vincere 

+ Duo maximi exercitus cæſi ad | ſcis, Annibal, victoria uti neftit, 
koftium ſatietatem, donec Annibal | Liv, I, Xii. n. 5. . 


as that city was very populous, warlike, 


* 
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them amount to three buſhels and a half ; : 
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not be undertaken, It is certain, that Hannibal's Whole in- 


fantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty thouſand men; 
and as fix thouſand of theſe-had been ſlain in the action, and, 


doubtleſs, many more either wounded or diſabled, there could 


remain but ſix or ſeven and twenty thouſand foot ſit for ſervice; 
now this number was not ſufficient to inveſt ſo large a city as 


Rome. which had a river running through it; nor to attack it 


in form, becauſe they had neither engines, ammunition, nor 


any other things neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege. (4) For 


want of theſe, Hannibal, even after his victory at Thraſymene, 
mifearried in his attempt upon Spoletum; and ſoon after the 


battle of Cannæ, was forced: to raiſe the ſiege of a little name- 


Teſs city *. It cannot be denied, but that, had he miſcarried 
on the preſent occaſion, nothing leſs could have been expected 


dut that he muſt have been irrecoverably loſt. However, to 


form a juſt judgment of this matter, a man ought to be a 


 foldier, and ſhould, perhaps, have been upon the ſpot. This 


7s an old diſpute, on which none but thoſe who are perfectly 
well filled in the art of war, ſhould pretend to give their 
Opinion. 5 | 


) Soon after the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal difpatehed his 
' brother Mago | 
the fame time to demand ſuccours, in order that he might be 


to Carthage, with the news of his victory; and at 


enabled to put an end to the war. Mago being arrived, made, 
in full ſenate, a lofty ſpeech, in which he extolled his brother's 
exploits, and diſplayed the great advantages he had gained 
over the Romans. And, to give a more lively idea of the 
greatneſs of the victory, by ſpeaking in ſome meaſure to the 
eye, he poured out in the middle of the ſenate, a buſnel + of 
gold rings, which had been taken from the fingers of ſuch of 


the Roman nobility as had fallen in the battle of Cannæ. He 


concluded with demanding money, proviſions, and freſh troops. 
All the ſpectators were ſtruek with an extraordinary joy; upon 


which Imilcon, a great ſtickler for Hannibal, fancyitig he now 


had-'a fair opportunity to inſult Hanno, the chief of the con- 


trary faction, aſked him, whether he was ſtill diſſatisfied with 


the war they: were carrying on againft the Romans, and was 
for having Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, with- 
out diſcovering the leaſt emotion, replied, that he was ftill 
of the ſame ming; and that the victories they ſo much 2 7 51 

(lup- 


of J) Liv, I. xxiii. n. 11—14 


. He, 3 
+ Pliny |. xxxiii, c. 1. ſays, that | but be thinks it maſt probable, that there 
there were three buſhels ſent to Carthage. | wvas but one, l. xxxiii. n. 12. Florus, 


Ay ebſerver, ibat fome authors make | J. ii, e. 16. makes it e490 buſhelt, 


r md as as eee. IG 
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(ſuppoſing them real) could not give him joy, but on!. 

in . — as they ſnould be made ſubſervient to an —— 
tageous peace: He then undertook to prove, that the mighty 
exploits, on which they inſiſted ſo much, were wholly chimes: 
rical and imaginary. ** I have cut to pieces, ſays he, (con- 
„ tinving Mago's ſpeech) the Roman armies: Send me ſoms 
© troops;— What more could you aſk, had you been conquer- 
„ed? I have twice ſeized upon the enemy's camp, full (ng 
« doubt) of proviſions of every kind. — Send me provifions 
and money.—Could you have talked otherwiſe had you loſt 
« your camp?“ He then aſked Mago, whether any of the _ 
Latin nations were come over to Hannibal, and whether the 

Romans had made him any propoſals of peace? To this Mags 
anſwering in the negative: 1 then perceive; replied Hanno, 
«© that we are no farther advanced, than when Hannibal firſt 
“ landed in Italy.” The inference he drew from hence was; 


that neither men nor money ought to be ſent. | But Hannibal's 
faction prevailing at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno's 


remonſtrances, which were conſidered merely as. the effect of 
prejudice and jealouſy ; and accordingly, orders were given 
for levying the ſupplies of men and money which' Hannibal 
required. Mago ſet out immediately for Spain, to raiſe twenty 
four thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe in that eobntry; 
but theſe levies were afterwards topped, and ſent another way; 
fo eager was the contrary faction to oppoſe the deſigns of a ge- 
neral whom they utterly abhorred. () Whereas in Rome, a 


conſul, who had fled, was thanked becauſe he had not de- 
| Tpaired of the commonwealth ; at Carthage, people were almoſt 


angry with Hannibal, for being victorious. But Hanno could 
never forgive him the advantages he had gained in this war, 
becauſe he had undertaken it in oppoſition to his counſel. Thus 


being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions than for 


the good of his country, and' a greater enemy to the Cartha- 
ginian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay in his 
power to prevent future, and to ruin paſt ſucceſſes. e 


HAN NBA L. fades up his auiurer- quarters in CAP UA. 


| (=) The battle of Cannz ſubjected the moſt powerful nati- 


ons of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his intereſt Gracia 


Magna“, with the eity of Tarentum; and fo wreſted, from 
SD. | the 
(m) De St. Evrem, | (n) Liv. I. xxxiji. n. 418. 

Cæterum quum Greci omnem | But after the Greels had, by their co- 

ſere oram maritimam Coloniis ſvis, | /onies, paſſelſed tbemſeives of almeſt all 


& Gixcia deductis, obliderent, &c. | the maritime coaſt, this very cu ry, 
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the Romans, their moſt ancient allies, among whom the Ca. 
puans held the firſt rank, This city, by the fertility of its 
ſoil, its advantageous ſituation, and the bleſſings of a long 


peace, had roſe to great wealth and power. Luxury, and a 


flow of pleaſures, (the uſual attendants on wealth) had cor- 
zupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their natural 
inclination, were bus too much inclined to voluptuouſneſs and 


 olliexcefles. © | Þ 44.54 <0 E 
Hannibal“ made choice of this eity for his winter-quarters. 


Here it was that his ſoldiers, who had ſuſtained the moſt. grie- 


vous toils, and braved the moſt formidable dangers, were over- 
-thrown by delights and a profuſion of all things, into which 


they plunged with the greater eagerneſs, as they, till then, 
had been ſtrangers to them. Their courage was'ſo greatly ener- 
vated in this bewithing retirement, that all their after-efforts 


were owing rather to the fame and ſplendor of their former 


victories, than to their preſent ſtrength. When Hannibal 
marched his forces out of the eity, one would have taken them 
for other men, and the reverſe of thoſe who had ſo lately 
marched into it. Accuſtomed, during the winter-ſeaſon, to 
commodious lodgings, to eaſe and plenty, they were no longer 
able to bear hunger, thirſt, long marches, watchings, and the 
other toils of war; not to mention that all obedience, all diſ- 
Cipline were entirely laid aſide. | | 

I only tranfcribe on this occafion from Livy, who, if he may. 


be credited, thinks Hannibal's ſtay at Capua a reproach to his 


conduct; and pretends, that he theze was guilty of an infi- 
nitely greater error, than when he negleRed to march directly 
to Rome after the battle of Cannæ. For this delay 4, ſays 


Livy, might ſeem only to have retarded his victory; whereas 
this laſt miſconduct rendered him abſolutely. incapable of ever. 


defeating the enemy. In a word, as Marcellus obſerved judi- 


_ ciouſly afterwards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and their 
general, what f Cannz had been to the Romans. There their 


martial genius, their love of diſcipline were loſt: There their 
f | | former 


cia Magna, c. Cluver. Geograph. + Illa enim eunctatio diftulifſe 


(tegerber wwith- Sicily) was called Gre. | ſerant, Liv. I. xxiii. n. 18. 
. iii. e. 30. modo victoriam videri potuit, hic er- 


fbi partem majcrem hiemis ex- for vires ademiſſe ad vincendum. Liv. 


ercitum in tectis habuit; adverſus | 1, xxiii. n. 18. 

omnia humana mala ſzpe ac diu du- | Capuam Annibali Cannas fuiſ- 
rantem, bonis tnexpertum atque in- | ſe: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi milita- 
ſuetum. Itaque quos nulla mali vice- rem difciplinam, ibi præteriti tempo- 


rat vis, perdidere nimia hona ac vo- | ris famam, ibi ſpem futuri extinctam, 


luptates immodice, &eo impenſius, Liv. l. xxiii. n. 45. 
quo avidius ex inſolentia in eas ſe mer · . 5 
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lights of Capua. 
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former fame, and their almoſt certain hopes of future glory, 


vaniſhed at once. And indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of © 
Hannibal advanced to their decline by ſwift ſteps ; fortune de- 
clared in favour of prudence, and victory ſeemed now. recon» 
ciled to the Romans, = rias 1 

I know not whether Livy has reaſon to impute all theſe fatal 
conſequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we examine 
carefully all the circumfiances of this hiſtory, we ſhall ſcarce 


be able to perſuade ourſelves, that the little progreſs which was. 


afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal, ought. to be aſcribed. _ 
to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cauſe, but this: 
would be a very inconſiderable one: And the bravery, with 
which the forces of Hannibal, afterwards defeated the armies: 
of conſuls and prætors; the towns they. took even in fight of 
the Romans; their maintainingtheir conqueſts ſo vigorouſly,, - 
and ſtaying fourteen years after this in Italy, in. ſpite of the: 
Romans; all theſe circumſtances may induce- us ta believe, 
that Livy lays too great a ſtreſs on the delights of Capua. | 
The real cauſe of the decay of Hannibal's affairs, was owing: 
to his want of neceſſary recruits and ſuccours from Carthage. 
(o) After Mago's ſpeech, the Carthaginian ſenate had- judged. 
it neceſſary, in order for the carrying on the conqueſts in Italy, 
to ſend thither a conſiderable reinforcement of Numidian horſe, 
forty elephants, and a thouſand talents ; and to hire, in Spain, 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, to reinforce- 
their armies in Spain and Italy. (p) Nevertheleſs, Mago: 
could obtain an order but for twelve thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand five hundred horſe = And even, when he was juft go- 
ing to march to Italy with an army, fo much inferior to that, 
which had been promiſed him, he was. countermanded and. 
ſent to Spain, So that Hannibal, after theſe mighty promiſes, 
had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money ſent him; 
but was left to his ſhifts. His army was now reduced to- 
twenty-fix thouſand foot, and nine thouſand. horſe. How could 
it be poſſible for him, with ſo inconſiderable an army, to ſeize,. 
in an enemy's country, on all the advantageous poſts ;. to awe 
his new allies, to preſerve his old conqueſts and form new: 
ones; and to keep the field, with advantage, againſt two ar- 
mies of the Romans which were recruited every year? This. 
was the true cauſe of the declenſton of Hannibal's affairs, and 
of the ruin of thoſe of Carthage. Was the part where Poly- 
bius treated this ſubje& extant, we doubtleſs ſhould find, that 


he lays a greater ſtreſs on this cauſe, than on the luxurious de - 
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. T he tranſactionl relating to SPAln and SARD INTa. 
t). The two Scipio's continued in the command of Spain, 
aud tHbitatms were making aconfiderable progrefs there, when 
Aſdrubal, who alone feemed able to cope with them, received: 
orders from Carthage, to march into Italy to the relief of his. 
Brother. Before he left Spain, He writ to the ſenate, to con- 
virite themof the abfolute nereſſtty of their ſending a general in 
His Read; Who had abilities ſufficient for oppofing the Romans. 
Itoiteon was therefore fent thither with an army; and Aſdrubal 
ſet out upon his march with his, in order to go and join his 
brother. The news of his departure was no ſooner known, 
_ hiit the greateſt part of Spain was ſubjected by the Scipio's. 
"Theſe two generals, animated by ſuch ſignal ſucceſs, reſolved 
to prevent him, if poſſible, from leaving Sp in. They con- 
ech tke danger to which the Romans would be expoſed, if, 
being ſcarce able to refit Hannibal only, they fhould be at- 
tacked by the'two brothers, at the head of two powerful ar- 
mies, They therefore purſued Aſdrubal, and, coming up with, 
| that general, forced him to fight, againſt his inclination. Aſ- 
drubat was overcome, and, ſo far from being able to continue 
hib march for Italy, he found that it would be impoffible for 
him to continue with any fafety in Spain. 5 | 
The Carthaginians had no better ſucceſs in Sardinia. De- 
gning to take advantage of ſome rebellior's they had fomented 
in chat country, they loſt twelve thoufand amen in a battle fought 
againſt the Romans, who took a ſtill greater number of pri- 
ſoners, among whom were Aſürubal ſurnamed Calvus, Hanno, 
and Mags *, who were diſtinguiſhed by their birth as well as, 
military exploits. | 5 
The ill ſucceſi of HANNIBATL. The S1 EOS of CAA 
5 | | ant ROM E 
(690 From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Carthaginian af-. 
fairs in Italy no longer ſupported their reputation. M. Mar- 
cellus, fifſt as prætor, and afterwards as conſul, had contri- 
buted very much to this revolution. He harraſſed Hannibal's 
army on every occaſion, ſeized upon his quarters, forced him. 
to raiſe ſieges, and even defeated him in ſeveral engagements; 
ſo that he was called the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before 
been named its Buckler. 5 
1 But 


5 A. N. 3790. . Rom. 534. Liv. J. . 26—30—32—405 41. 
(r) A. M. 3791. A. Rom. 535. Liv, I. XIili. n. 41-46. l. XXV. n. 22. 
I. XA vi. Nn. 516. BE 5 : 5 255 6 

* Not Hannibal 's brothers. 
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(s) But what moſt affected the Carthaginian general, was, to 


fee Capua beſieged by the Romans. In order therefore to pre- 
ſerve his reputation among his allies, hy a vigorous ſupport of 


8 thoſe who held the chief rank as ſuch, he flew to the relief of 
1 that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Romans, 
5 and fought ſeveral battles to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. Ar 
— laſt, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, (7) he marched haſtily 
Y towards Rome, in order to make a powerful diverſion. He 
. had ſome hopes, in caſe he could have an opportunity, in the 
1 firſt conſternation, to ſtorm ſome part of the city, of drawing 
5 the Roman generals with all their forces from the ſiege of Ca- 
E pua, to the relief their capital; at leaſt he flattered himſelf, 
9 that if for the ſake of continuing the ſiege, they ſhould divide 
4 their forces, their weakneſs might then offer an occaſion, ejther 
i to the Capuans or himſelf, of engaging and defeating them. 
f. Rome was ſtruck, but not confounded. A propoſal being 
2 made by one of the ſenators, to recall all the armies to ſuecour 
r. Rome; Fabius declared, that “ it would be ſhameful in them 
"YR to be terrified, and forced to change their meaſures upon every 
8 motion of Hannibal. They therefore contented themſelves 
18 with only recalling part of the army, and one of the generals 
BY Q. Fulvius the proconſul, from the ſiege. Hinhibal, alter 
making ſome devaſtations, drew up his army in order of battle 
FA before the city, and the conſul did the ſame. Both ſides were 
4: preparing to fignalize themſelves in a battle, of which Rome 
ht was to be the recompence, when a violent ſtorm obliged them 
8 to ſeparate.” They were no ſooner returned to their feſpectivè 
* camps, but the face of the heavens grew calm and ſerene. The 
a8 ſame 8 frequently afterwards; inſomuch that Hanni- 
| bal, believing that there was ſomething ſupernatural in the 
event, ſaid, according to Livy, that ſometimes + his own will, 
A and ſometimes fortune, would not ſuffer him to take Rome. 

But the circumſtances which moſt ſurprized and intimidated 

f. him, was the news, that whilſt he lay encamped at one of the 
64 gates of Rome, the Romans had ſent out recruits for the army 
50 in Spain at another gate; and at the ſame time, diſpoſed of 


iy the ground whereon his camp was pitched, notwithſtanding 
which it had been ſold' for its full value. So barefaced a con- 


oy contempt ſtung Hannibal to the quick: He therefore, on the 
3 other ſide, expoſed to ſale the ſhops of the goldſmiths round 
85 | 2 . the 
zut (s) A. M. 3793. A. Rom. 537. (t) A. M. 3794. A. Rom. 538. 

41. 5 3 Flagitioſum eſſe terreri ac cir- |. Potivndz fibi urbis Rome, meda 
22. cumagi ad omnes Annibalis commi-mentem non dart, modo for tu nan. 


dationes. Liv. I. xxvi. n. 8. Liv. 1, xxvi, n. Its 
T Audita vox Anaibalis fertur, T8 ; 
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the Forum. After this bravado he retired, and, in his march, 
plundered the rich temple of the goddeſs Feronia *. 
Capua, thus left to itſelf, held oat but very little longer. c 
After that ſuch of its ſenators, as had the chief hand in the fi 
revolt, and conſequently could not expect any quarter from 8 
the Romans, had put themſelves to a truly tragical death +, v 
the city ſurrendered at diſcretion. The ſucceſs of this ſiege, 


which, by the happy conſequences wherewith it was attended, C 
proved deciſive, and gave the Romans aviſtble ſuperiority over w 
the Carthaginians; diſplayed, at the fame time, how formi- hi 
Cable the power of the Romans was, f when they undertook th 
to puniſh their perfidious allies; and the feeble protection by 
which Hannibal could afford his friends, at a time when they th 
moſt wanted it. © „„ IT | ſy 
ah | V . a 
The DETRAT and DEATH of the two Seip ie's in SPAIN. m 
(2) The face of affairs was very much changed in Spain, th 
The Carthaginians had three armies in that country; one com- an 
manded by Afdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo; the ſecond by Aſdru- | 
bal, ſon of Hamilcar ; and a third under Mago, who had joined va 
the firft Aſdrubal. The two Seipio's, Cneus and Publius, were or 
for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy ſeparately, yo 
which was the cauſe of their ruin. It accordingly was agreed — 
| 0 


that Cneus, with a ſmall number of Romans, and thirty thou- 
fand Celtiberians, ſhould march againſt Aſdrubal the ſon of 
Hamilcas ; whilſt Publius, with the remainder of the forces 
compoſed of Romans and the allies of Italy, ſhould advance 


againſt che other two generals. | | all 
Publius was vanquiſhed firſt. To the two leaders whom he of 
had to oppoſe, Maſiniſſa, elate with the victories he had lately (fo, 
F 55 | gained diy 
© (=) A. M. 3793+ A. Rom. 537. Liv. I. xxv. n. 32—39. the 
Feronia was the goddeſs of groves, | mans, prevailed with twenty-ſeven. ſena- It y 
and there cat one with a temple in it, | tors to go with bim to bis own houſe, con 
dedicated to ber, at the foct of the | where, after eating a plentiful dinner, that 
mountain Sorafte.  Strabo,, ſpeaking of | and beating themſelves with wine, they hea 
the grove where this goddeſs was wor- all dyank priſon, Then, taking ther 
ſhipped, ſays, that a ſacrifice was offered | laſt farewell, ſome withdrew to their 0 
annually to ber in it; and that ber vo- own bouſes, others flaid wwith Virius; | 
taries, inſpired by this goddeſs, walked | and all expired befure the gates were (x 
unburt over burning raali. There are | opened to the Remans, Liv. xxvi., n. p. 30 
Hill extant ſome medals of Auguſtus, in 13, 14. 5 1 
which this goddeſs is repreſented with : 1 Confeſſio. ex preſſa hoſti quanta moni 
a crown on ber bead. levis in Romanis ad expetendas pœnas vere 
+ Vilius Virius, the chief of this can- ab infi3elibus ſociis, & quam nihil in ita e- 
iracy, after having. repreſented to the | Annibale auxilii ad receptos in fidem plus 
Capuan ſenate, the ſewere treatment which | tuendos eſſet. Liv. I. xxvi, n. 16. i 


bis country might expect from the Ro- 
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gained over Syphax, joined himſelf; and was to be ſoon fol- 
lowed by Indibilis, a powerful Spaniſh prince. The armies 
came to-an engagement. The Romans being thus attacked on alÞ 
fades at once, made a brave reſiſtance as long as they had their 
general at their head; but the moment he fell, the few troops 
which had eſcaped the ſlaughter, ſecured themſelves by flight. 


The three victorious armies marched immediately in queſt of 


Cneus, in order to put an end to the war by his defeat. He 
was already more than half vanquiſhed, by the deſertion of 
his allies, who all forſook him ; and left to the Roman generals, 


| this important inſtruction “, wiz. never to let their own forces 


be exceeded in number by thoſe of foreigners. He gueſſed 
that bis brother was ſlain, and his army defeated, upon ſeeing 
ſuch great bodies of the enemy arrive. He ſurvived him but 
a ſhort time, being killed in the engagement. Theſe fwo great 
men were equally lamented by their citizens and allies ; and 
the Spantards bewailed their memory, becaufe of the juſtice 
and moderation of their conduct. . =» ws Eh ys 

"Theſe vaſt countries ſeemed now inevitably. loſt ;. but the 
valour of L. Marcins, +a private officer of the Equeſtrian 
order, preſerved them to the Romans, Shortly after this, the 
younger Scipio was ſent thither, who greatly revenged the 
death of his father and uncle, and reſtored the affairs of the 
Romans. in Spain, to their former flouriſhing condition. | 


- The DB FE 4a T and Dear a of ASDRUBAL» | 


(x) One unforeſeen defeat ruined all the meaſures, and blaſte$ . 
all the hopes of Hannibal with regard to Italy. The conſuls . 
of this year, which was the eleventh-of the ſecond Punick war, 
(for I paſs over. ſeveral events. for - brevity ſake) were C. Claus 
dius Nero, and M. Livius. The latter had for his province, 
the Ciſalpin Gaul, where he was to oppoſe Aſdrubal, who, 
it was reported, was preparing to paſs the Alps. The former 
commanded ia the country of the Brutians, and in Lucania, 
that is, in the oppoſite extremity of Italy, and was there making 
head againſt Hannibal. | Ts, : 1 


(e) A. M. 3798. A. Rom, 542+ Polyb.1. xi. p. 622625. Liv. I. vii. 


3 


* Id quidem cavendum ſemper Ro- | bad divided themſelves into two campis- 
monis ducibus erit, exemplaque hæc | and were ſecure, as they thought, from 


vere pro documentis habenda, Ne 
ta externis credant auxiliis, ut non 
plus ſui roboris ſuarumque propriz 
vulum in caftris habeant. Zivi n. 32. 


any immediate attempt ef the Romam; 

killed thirty - ſewen theuſand of them 3 
; rock one thouſand eight bundred priſoners, 
and brought off 5 Plunder. Liv. 


I He attacked the Carthaginians, who | 1 


I. XXV. n. 39. 
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The paſſage of the Alps gave Aidrubal very little trouble, 


becauſe his brother had cleared the way for him, and all the 


nations were diſpoſed to receive him. Some time after this, he 


iſpatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted, 
ero found by their letters, that Aſdrubal was haſtening to 
Join his brother in Umbria. In a coujuncture of ſo delicate and 
important a nature as this, when the ſafety. of Rome lay at 
Rake, he thought himſelf at liberty to diſpenſe with the eſta- 


bliſhed rules “ of his duty, for the welfare of his country. In 


conſequence of this, it was his opinion, that ſuch a bold and 
unexpected blow ought to be ſtruck, as might be capable of 
ſtriking terror into the enemy; by marching to the relief of 
is collegue, in order for them to charge Aſdrubal unexpectedly 
with their united forces. This deſign, if the ſeveral circum- 
Rances of it were thoroughly examined, will appear exceeding 


remote from imprudence. To prevent the two brothers from 


1 armies, was to ſave the ſtate. Very little would 
e hazarded, even though Hannibal ſhould be informed of the 
pſence of the conſul. From his army, which conſiſted of 
Forey-rw thouſand men, he drew out but ſeven thouſand for 
dis own. detachment, which indeed were the flower of his 
troops, but, at the ſame time, a very inconſiderable part of 
Wem. The reß remained in the camp, which was advan- 
, tageouſly.fitoated, and ſtrongly fortified... Now could it. be ſup- 
pane. — Hannibal would attack, and force a camp, defended 
* thirty-fve thouſand men , JV 
Nero ſet out without giving his ſoldiers the leaſt notice of 
his defign. When he advanced ſo far that it might be com- 
Municated without any danger, he told them, that he was Jead- 
wy them to certain victory: That, in war, alf things depended 
upon reputation; that the bare rumour of their arrival would 
afſconceft all the meaſures of the Carthaginians; aud that the 
Whole honour of this battle would fall to them, 
They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined the 
other conſt? in the night, but did not pitch ſeparate camps, 
the better to impofe upon the enemy. The troops which were 
newly arrived joined thoſe of Livius. The army of Por eius 
the prætor was incamped near that of the conſul, and in the 


mornipg.s council of war was held. Livius was of apinion, | 


chat it might be proper to allow the troops ſome days to refreſh. 
themſelves ; but Nero beſought him not to.ruin, by delay, an 
cChterprize to which diſpatch only could give ſucceſs ; and to 
take advantage of the error of the enemy, as well oc a8 
W | pre ents 


Ne general. coat allowed to leave bis own. ftovinee, 1 go into_that of 
an. c&Qq : - ; | 2 5 = 
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preſent. This advice was complied with, and — 
the fignal for battle was given. Aſdrubal, advancing to Hi 
foremoſt ranks, diſcovered by ſeveral circumſtances, that freſh 
troops were arrived; and he did not doubt but that they be- 
longed to the other conſul. This made him conjecture, that 
his brother had ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, and, at the ſame 
time, fear, that he was come too late to his aſſiſtance. 2 
After making theſe: reflections, he cauſed a retreat to be 
ſounded, and his army began to march in great diſorder. Night 
overtaking him, and his guides deſerting, he was uncertain 
what way to go. He marched, at random along the banks of 
the river Metaurus *, and was preparing to croſs it, when the 
three armies of the enemy came up with him, In this extre- 
mity, he ſaw. it would be impoſſible for him to avoid coming 
to an engagement; and therefore did all things which could be 
expected from the preſence of mind and valour of a great cap- 
tain. He ſeized an advantageous poſt, and drew up his forces 
on a narrow ſpot, which gave him an opportunity of poſting 
his left wing (the weakeſt part of his army) in fuch a manner, 
that it could neither be attacked in front, nor charged in flank z 
and of giving to his maiw battle and right wing a greater deptli 


than front. After this haſty diſpoſition of his forces, he poſted 


himſelf in the center, and firſt marched to attack the enemy's 
left wing; well knowing that all was at ſtake, and that he 
— conquer or die. The battle laſted a long time, 
and was obſtinately diſputed by both parties. Aſdrubal, eſpe- 
cially, ſignalized himſelf in this engagement, and added new 
glory to that he had already acquired by 4 ſeries of ſhinin 
actions. He led on his ſoldiers, trembling and quite difpirited? 
againſt:an enemy ſttperior to them both in numbers and refolu- 
uon. He animated them by his words, ſupported them by his 
example, and, with intreaties and menaces, endeavoured to 
bring baek thoſe who fled ; till, at lait, ſeeing that victory 
declared for the Romans, and being unable to ſurvive the loty 
of: ſo many thouſand men, Who had quitted their country io 
follow his fortune, he xuſhed at once into the midſt of a Roman 
cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the ſon of Hamil» 
car, and the brother of Hannibal. | 3 
This was the moſt. bloody battle the Carthaginians had fought 
during this war: And, whether we confi.er” the death of the 
general, or the ſlaughter made of the Carthaginian forces, it 
may be looked upon as u reprifal for the battle of Canrz. 
The Carthaginians loſt fifty - five thouſand men , and fix —_— 
| ee enen ſan 
® New called NMetaro. 12 of the Romans to two thouſand, 
* According, to: Polybius, © the le I. zi. g. 870. li Gronov. 
az une . ten d. 25d — 44 I es * e | 
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land were taken priſoners.. The Romans leſt eight thouſand. 
Theſe were fo weary of killing, that ſome perſon telling Livius, 
that he might very eaſily cut to pieces a body of the enemy who 
were flying: It is ft, = he, that ſome ſbauld furvive, in order 
£hot they may carry the news of this drfeat to the Carthaginians. 
Nero ſet out upon his march, on the very night which fol- 
ĩꝛowed the engagement. Through all places where he paſſed, 
an his return, ſhouts: of joy and loud acclamations welcomed 
him, inſtead of thoſe fears and uneaſineſſes which his coming 
had occafioned. He arrived in his camp the fixth day. Af: 


drubal's head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, in- 


formed Hannibal. of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal 
perceived, by this cruel ſtroke, the fortune of Carthage: I i. 


done, ſays he ®, I awill no longer ſend triumphant meſſages to Car- 
thage. In lofing Aſdrubal, I bad left at once all my hope, all my 


cod fortune. He afterwards retired to the extremities of the 
country of the Brutians, where he aſſembled all his forces, who 


found 1t a very difficult matter to ſubſiſt there, as no proviſions 


were ſent them from Carthage. 


DCLP1O conquers all SPAIN. Ts appointed conſul, and ſails 
| into AFRICA. HANNIBAL 7s recall. 
) The fate of arms was not more propitious to the Car- 
thaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity- of young Scipio 
_ had reſtored the Roman affairs in that country to. their former 
flouriſhing ſtate, as the courageous Howneſs of Fabius had be- 
fore done Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in Spain, 
Aſdrubal ſon of Giſgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been de- 
feated with their numerous armies, by the Romans, in ſeveral 
engagements, Scipio at laſt poſſefſed himſelf of Spain, and 
ſubjected it entirely to the Roman power, It was at this time 
that Maſiniſſa, a very powerful African prince, went over to 
the Romans; and Syphax, on the contrary, to the Cartha- 
() Scipio at his return to Rome, was declared conſul, being 
then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Craſſus for his 
5 * * | FN ns = collegu?, 


() A.M. 3799. A. Rom. 43 Polyb. I. xi, p. 150. & 1. xiv. p. 677 
687. & 1, xv. p. 689—694. Liv. l. xxyiii, n. 1—4—16—38—40—56. l. 
Mxix, n. 2436. I. xxx. m 20-23, (x) A. M. 3800. 4. Rom: 544- 


Horace makes bim Ipeat tbut, in the beautiful ode 4where this defeat 1 


Aeſer ibed. 1 | 
| Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam ſuperhos, Occidit, occidit | 

Spes omnis & fortuna noſtr i! NY 
Nominis, Aſorubale interempto. Lib. vi. Od. 4+ 
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d. collegue. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with permiſſion for 
TR him to croſs in Africa, if he found it convenient. He ſet out 
ho with all imaginable expedition for his province; whilft his 
ter colagye Wes to command 1a the country whither Hanniþal was. 
te OR PN LE ER | EE F 

ol. The taking of New. Carthage, where Scipio had diſplayed 
d, all the prudence, the courage and capacity which could. have 
ed been expected from the greateſt generals, and the conqueſt of 
ng all Spain, were more than ſufficient to immortalize his flame? 
Af. But he had conſidered theſe only as ſo many ſteps by which he 
in- was to climb to a nobler enterprize, and this was the conquèſt 
bal of Africa. Accordingly he croſſed over thither, and made it + 
15 the ſeat of the war. EL es 2 2 
are The devaſtation of the country; the ſiege of Utica, one of 
my the ſtrongeſt cities of Africa; the entire defeat of the two | 
the armies under Syphax and Aſdrubal, whoſe camp was burnt by 
ho Scipio; and afterwards the taking of Syphax himſelf priſoner, 
ons who was the moſt powerful reſource the Carthaginians had left; 

5 all theſe things forced them at laſt to turn their thoughts to 
275 peace, They thereupon deputed thirty of their principal ſena- 
ails tors, who were ſelected for that purpoſe, out of the powerful 
5 body at Carthage, called the council of the hundred. Being in- 
3 troduced into the Roman general's tent, they all threw them- 
| * ſelves proſtrate on the earth, (ſuch was the cuſtom of their 
* country) ſpoke to him in terms of great ſubmiſſion, accuſing _. 
"ny Hannibal as the author of all their calamities, and promiſing in 
ain, the name of the ſenate, an implicit obedience to whatever the 
ae Romans ſhould pleaſe to ordain, Scipio anſwered, that though 
ck he was come into Africa, not for peace but conqueſt, he would 
1 however grant. them a peace, upon condition that they ſhould 
Pa deliver up all the priſoners and deſerters to the Romans ; that 
2 they ſhould recall their armies out of Italy and Gaul; ſhould 
3 never fer foot again in Spain; ſhould retire out of all the 

275 iſlands between Italy and Africa; ſhould deliver up all their 
ing ſhips, twenty excepted, to the victor; ſhould give to the Ro- 


his mans five hundred thouſand buſhels ef wheat, three hundred 
thouſand of barley, and pay*fifteen thouſand talents : That in 


4 caie they were pleaſed with theſe conditions, they then, he 
7 ſaid, might ſend ambaſſadors to the ſenate. The Carthagi- 
56. J. nians feigned a compliance, but this was only to gain time, 
till Hannibal ſhould be returned. A truce was then granted to 
1 the Carthaginians, who immediately, ſent deputies to Rome, 


and at the fame time an expreſs to Hannibal, to order his re- 


He 


turn into Africa. 


CUFVp PFORYOF THY 
(a) He was then, as was obſerved before, in the extremity: 
bf Italy. Here he received the orders from Carthage, which 
he could not liſten to without groans, and almoſt tears; and 
was exaſperated almoſt to madneſs, to ſee himſelf thus forced 
to quit his prey. Never haniſhed man * ſhewed ſo much re- 
gret at leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going 
out of that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wiſhfully 
to Italy, accuſing gods and men of his misfortunes, and calling 
down a thouſand curſes, ſays + Livy, upon himfelf for not 
having marched his ſoldiers directly to Rome, after the battle 
of Canne, whilſt they were ſtill reeking with the blood of its 
citizens. | | oe x | 
At Rome the ſenate, greatly diſſatisfied with the excuſes 
made by the- Carthaginian deputies, in juftification of their 
republick, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its 
name, to the treaty of Lutatius; thought proper to refer the 
deciſion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the ſpot, could 
beſt judge what conditions bel ſuited the welfare of the ſtate. 
About the ſame time, Octavius the prætor ſailing from Sicily 
with two hundred veſſels of burden, was attacked near Car- 
thags-by a furious ſtorm which diſperſed all his fleet. The 
Citizens not bearing to ſee fo rich a prey eſcape thEm, demanded 
importunately that the Carthaginian fleet might fail out and 
ſeize it. The ſenate, after a faint reſiſtance, complied. Aſ- 
drubal failing out df che harbour, ſeized the greateſt part of 
he Roman fhips, and brought them to Carthage, although the 


* 1 


truce was ſtill ſubſiſting. | 


Scipio ſept deputies to the Carthaginian ſenate, to complain 
of this, but they were little regarded, Hannibal's approach 
had revived their courage, and filled them with great hopes. 
The deputies were even in great danger of being ill treated by 

the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, which was 
N. and accordingly two ſhips of the republick attended 
them, But the magiſtrates, who were abſolutely againſt peace, 
and determined to renew the war, gave private orders to Aſ- 
druhal, (who was with the fleet near Utica) to attack the Ro- 

man galley when it ſhould arrive in the river Bagrada near the 
Roman, camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave * 
* (a) A. M. 3802. A. Rom, 346. * 

2 Raro quenquam alium patriam | Sued non cruentum ab Cannenfs wictlorin 
* exilii cauſa relinqventem magis | mulitem, Remam duxiſſet. Liv. l. XI. 

mæœſlum abiiſſe ferunt, quam Anniba- n. 20. 
lem hoſtium terra excedentem, Re. : + Livy ſuppoſes, however, that this 
ſpexiſſe ſæpe Italiæ littora, & deos | delay was a capital error in Hannibal, 
homineſque accuſantem, in ſe quo- | which be bimſelf afierwards regretted 
que ac ſuum iphus caput execratum, | . | 


* 
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He obeyed the order, and fent out two gallies againſt the am- 
baſſadors, who nevertheleſs made their eſcape, but with diffi- 


—_ and danger. 


EE 


order the Carthaginian deputies to be ſeized by way. of reprizal.. 
However, 'Scipio'*, more attentive to the Roman generoſity, 
than to the demerits of the Carthaginians,. in order not to de- 

viate from the principles and maxims of his own countrymen, 
nor bis own character, diſmiſſed the deputies, without offering. 
them the leaſt injury. So aftoniſhingan inſtance of moderation, 
and at ſuch a juncture, terrified the Carthaginians, and even, 
put them to the bluſn; and made Hannibal himſelf entertain 
a ſtill higher idea of a gengral, who, to the diſhonourable prac- 


tices of his enemies, oppoſed only a rectitude and greatneſs of 


ſou], that was ſtill more wotthy of admiration,, than all his. 
military virtues. . 5 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being ſfrongly importuned by 
his fellow- citizens, advanced forward into the country; 2nd! 
arriving at Zama, which is five days march from Carthage, 
he there pitched his camp. He thence ſent out ſpies to ob- 
terve the poſture of the Romans. Scipio, having ſeized theſe, 
fo far from puniſhing them, only commanded them to be led 
about the Rowan camp, in order that they might take an exact 
ſurvey of it, and then ſent them back to. Hannibal. The 


latter knew very well whence ſo. noble an aſſurance flowed. 
After the ſtrange reverſes he had met with, he no longer ex- 


prcted that fortune would again be propitious. Whilſt every 
one was exciting him to give battle, himſelf only meditated a: 
peace, He flattered himſelf that the conditions of it would. 
be more honourable for him, as he was at the head of an armv. 


| E | and 


V O L. I. 
' ®*Eguonetro wag abr gvinoyH5. modo fides, ſed etiam jus gentiom in 
K&D, x Sr Ti toy / e Ka⁵hανY . legatis viclatum eſſet; tam n fe nihil, 
„, d, T4 Troy ö Wpatas "Popenis;,'| nec inſtitutis populi Romani nee ſo a 
Fol) b. J. xv. p. 963. Edit. Grorov. | morivusindignum in lis facturum eſſes 
Ryibus Scipio. Etſi nen induciaz um] Liv. I. XxX. n. 25, | 
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and as the fate of arms might ill appear uncertain. He there- 
fore ſent to defire an interview with Scipio, Wer ieee 
was agreed to, and the time and place fixed, 


ET be InTERVIEW betwein HAN N11 A L a Serris in 
"oF FRICA followed by a battle. | 


3 
fa) Theſe two generals, who were not oaks, the-moſt ino. 
trious of their own age, but worthy of being ranked with the 


moſt renowned princes and warriors that had ever lived, meeting 


at the place appointed, continued for ſome time in a deep 
| filence, as though they. were aftoniſhed, and ſtruck with a 
mutual admiration at the fight of each other. At laſt Hannibal 
ſpoke, and after having praiſed Scipio in the molt artful and de- 
licate manner, be gave a very lively deſcription of the ravages 
of the war, and the calamities in which it had involved both the 


victors and the vanquiſhed. He conjured him, not to ſuffer himſelf 


to be dazzled by the ſplendor of his victories. He repreſented to 
him, that how ſacceſsfu} foever he might have hitherto'been, he 
ought however to tremble at the inconſtancy of fortune: That 
without going far back for examples, he himſelf, who was then 


ſpeaking to him, was a fer (k. proof of this: That Scipio 


Was at that time what himſelf (Hannibal) had been at Thraſy- 


mene and Cannz: That he _ to make a better uſe of. 


opportunity than bimſelt had done, and conſent to peace, now 


it was in his power to propoſe the conditions of it. He con- 


cluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians wonld willingly 
reſign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the iflands between 


Africa and Italy, to the Romans. That they mult be forced, 
fince ſuch was the will of the gods, to confine themſelves to- 


Africa; whilſt they ſhould fee the Romans extending their 
conqueſts to the moſt remote regions, and obliging all nations 
10 pay obedience to their laws. | 
Scipio anſwered in few werds, but not with leſs dignity. 
He reproached the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in plunder- 
ing the Roman gallies hefore the truce was expired. He im- 


puted to them only, and to their injuſtice, all the calamities 


with which the two wars had been attended... After thanking: 


Hanntbal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the 


uncertainty of human events, he concluded with defiring him 


to prepare for battle, unleſs he choſe rather to accept of the 


conditions that had been already propoſed ; ; to which (he ob- 

ſerved) fome others would be added, in order to puniſh the 

Earthaginiags for their having violated the trace... | 
Hannibal 


(a) A. M. 3803, A. Rom. 547, Polyb. I. xv. pr 690105 Li. l. N 
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Hannibal could not prevail with himſelf to accept theſe con- 
ditions, and the generals left one another, with the reſolution 
to decide the fate of Carthage by a general battle. Each com- 
mander-exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal enu- 
merated the victories he had gained over the Romans, the 


generals he had ſlain, the armies he had cut to pieces. 


Scipio 


repreſented to his ſoldiers, the conqueſts of both the Spains, 


his ſucceſſes in Africa, and the tacit confeſſion the enemies 


themſelves made of their weakneſs, by thus coming to ſue for 
All this he ſpoke * with the tone and air of a con- 
queror. Never were motives more prevalent to prompt troops 
to behave gallantly. This day was to compleat the glory of 
the one or the other of the generals; and to decide whether 
Rome or Carthage was to preſcribe laws to all other nations. 

I ſhall not undertake to defcribe the order of the battle, nor 


peace, 


the valour of the forces on both ſides. | 
rally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experienced generals did not for- 


The reader will natu- 


get any circumſtance, which could contribute to the victory. 
The Carthaginians, after a very obſtinate fight, were obliged 
to fly, leaving twenty thouſand men on the field of battle, and 
the like number of priſoners were taken by the Romans. Han- 
nibal eſcaped in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned 
that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citizens had 
no other choice left, but to accept of peace on any conditions. 
Scipio beſtowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with re- 
gard to his capacity in taking advantages, his manner of 
rawing up his army, and giving out his orders in the engage-. 
ment; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day furpaſſed 
Imſelf, although the ſucceſs had not anſwered his valour aad 


i con du ct. 7 


With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make a proper 
advantage of the victory, and the conſternation with which he 
had filled the enemy. He commanded one of his Heutegants 


to march his land- arm 
to ſail the fleet thither. 


y to Carthage, whilſt himſelf prepared 


He was not far from the city, when he met a veſſel covered 
with ftreamers and ohve-branches, brisging ten of the mot 
conſiderable perſons of the ſtate, as ambaſſadors to implore his 


clemency. 


However, he diſmiſſed them without making any 


anſwer, and bid them come to him at Tunis, where he fhoul- 
The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in number, 
came to him at the place appointed, and ſued for peace in the 
moit ſubmiſſive terms. He then called a council there, the 


halt. 


L 2 


major, ty 


Celſus hæe corpore vultuque ita læto, ut wiciffe jam crederes, dice bat. 
Liu. l. XXX. N. 32 : : | | 
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majority of which were for rafing Carthage, and treating the 
inhabitants with the utmoſt ſeverity. But the conſideration of 
the time which mutt neceſſarily be employed before ſo ſtrongly 
fortified a city could be taken; and Scipio's fear, leſt a ſucceſ- 
jor might be appointed him whiltt be ſhould be employed in the 
ſiege, made him incline to clemeney. 


— peace concluded ſins the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
7 he end of the ſecond Punick WAR. 


(3) The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to the 
Carthaginiaus were,“ That the Carthaginians ſhould con- 


« cities they poſſeſſed in Africa before the war. That they 
* ſhould deliver up to the Romans all deſerters, ſtaves, and 
*© captives belonging to them ; all their ſhips, except ten tri- 
„ remes ; all their tame elephants, and that they ſhould not 
** train up any more for war. — That they ſhould not make 
War out of Africa, nor even in- that ceuntry, without firſk 
1, obtaining leave for that purpoſe from the Roman people 
<« Should reſtore to Mafinifſa-aJl they had diſpoſſeſſed either 
«© him or his anceſtors of —Should furniſh money and corn to 
«© the Roman auxiliaries, till their ambaffadors mould be re- 
turned from Rome — Should pay to the Romans ten thou- 
** ſand Euboick talents * of filyer in fifty annual payments; 


« Scipio. And in order that they might have time to ſend to 
Rome, it was agrees to grant them a truce, upon condition, 
«© that they ſhould reftore the ſhips taken during the former, 
«© without which they were not to expect either a truce or 
as peace.” 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they laid be- 
fore the ſenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. . But they ap- 
* ſa intolerable to Giſgo, that riſing up, he made a: 
ſpeech. 


On ee TI DE I Fe. 
* 


? (6) Pokyb. J. xd. p. 704-707. Liv. I. xxx. n. . | 
Jen thouſand Adtick ralgnts make | ing to Pudæus, the. Eubeick talent is 
thirty millions. I rencb money. Ten | equivalent but ta fifty fix mine and 
#boujand Eubeick talen;s make fometbing ome: hing more, whereas:the Attich talent» 
r than tmaveniy eight millions, thirgy- | is worth ſixty mine, 
thrge thouſand liur et: Becauſe, atcord- 

Or otherwiſe thus calculated in Engliſh money: 

Aceording to Buderus, the EuBeick talent is - = 356 Mine. 

«6 Ming reduced ta Eng liſb money - - =- © 23951, 7 
Conſequently TO, 09 i5wboik:taients make = 1,7 co,000l, 

Fo that the Cartboginians: faid annually -. - y$6,co07. 

Tihis calculation is as near ibe truth as it cas ⁊ucii 'be. brought, the Enboeick: talents: 
deing jometbing more ihan 56 Minds 


tir ge free, and preſerve their laws, their territories, and the 


45 and give an bundred hoſtages, who ſhould be nominated by 
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fpeech, in order to difluade his citizens from accepting a peace 
on ſuch ſhameful terms. ' Hannibal, provoked at the calmneſs 


with which ſuch an orator was heard, took Giſgo by the arm, 


and dragged him from his ſeat. A behaviour ſo outrageous, 
and fo remote from the manners of a free city like Carthage, 
raiſed an univerſal murmur. Hannibal himſelf was vexed 
when he reflected on what he had done, and immediately made 


an apology for it. As I left, ſays he, your city at nine 


years of age, and did not return to it till after thirty-ſix 
« years abſence, I had full leiſure to learn the arts of war, and 
& flatter myſelf that I have made ſome improvement in them. 
„ As for your laws and cuſtoms, it is no wonder Jam ignorant 
* of them, and I therefore deſire you to inſtruct me in them.” 
He then expatiated on the neceffity they were under of con- 
cluding a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the gods 
for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
theſe conditions. He diſcovered to them the great importance 
of their uniting in opinion; and of not giving an opportunity, 
by thetr diviſions, for the people to take an affair of this nas 
ture under their cognizance. The whole city came over to his 
opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted. The ſenate 
made Scipio fatisfation with regard to the ſhips demanded by 
him ; and, after obtaining a truce for three months, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome. 6 
Theſe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for their years 
and dignity, were admitted immediately to audience. Aſdru- 
bal, ſurnamed Hœdus, who was ſtill an irreconciteable enemy 
to Hannibal and his faction, ſpoke firſt; and after having ex- 
cuſed, to the beſt of his power, the people of Carthage, by 
imputing the rupture to the ambition of ſome particular per- 
ſons, he added,. that, had the Carthaginians liftened to his 
counſels, and thoſe of Hanno, they would have been able to 
grant the Romans the peace for which they now were obliged. 
to ſue. © But ;, continued he, wiſdom and proſperity are 
very rarely found together, The Romans are invincible, 
* becauſe they never ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by good: 


fortune. And it would be ſurprizing ſhould they act other- 


* wiſe. Succeſs dazzles thoſe only to whom it is new and un- 
« uſfual; whereas the Romans are ſo much accuſtomed to con- 
L 3 “ quer, 


ſolentia, quibus nova bona. fortuna fit; 
Impotentes lætitia ioſanire: Populo 
Romano uſitata ac prope obſoleta es 


* Rare fimul hominibus bonam 


Ropulum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, 


ſutere meminerit, Et hercle miran- 


n parcendo victis, quam vincendo, im 
dum fulſſe ſ alter facetent. Ex in- 


perium auzifle, Liv. I. xX n. 42. 


ducd in fecundis rebus ſapere & con- | victoria gaudia eſſe; ae plus pene- 
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* quer, that they are almoſt inſenſible to the charms of - vic= 
* tory; and it may be ſaid for their glory, that they have ex- 
* tended their empire, in ſome meaſure,. more by the huma- 
- © nity they. have ſhewn to the conquered, than by the con- 

* queſt itſelf.” The other ambaſſadors ſpoke with a more 
plaintive tone of voice, and repreſented the calamitous ſtate to 

which Carthage was going to be zeduced, and the grandeur 
and power from which it was fallen. | 


The ſenate and people being equally incliged to peace, ſen 8 


full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions to that 


general, and permitted him to march back his army, after the 


treaty ſhould be concluded. 


The ambaſſadors deſired leave to enter the city, to redeem 


. 


fome of their priſoners, and .they found about two hundred 


whom they defired to ranſom. But the ſenate ſent them to 
Scipio, with orders that they ſhould be reſtored without any 
' pecuniary confideration, in caſe a peace ſhould be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambaſſaders, con- 


eluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms be himſelf had pre- 


ſcribed. They then delivered up to him more than five hun- 
dred ſhips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage : A lamen- 


table ſight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city ! He ſtruck 


off the heads ef the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all 
the citizens who were ſurrendered up to him, as deſerters. 
When the time for the payment of the firſt tax impoſed by 
the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government were 
exhauſted by this long and expenſive war; the difficulty which 
would be found to levy fo great a ſum, threw the ſenate into a 
melancholy filence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 
It is ſaid that Hannibal laughing was reproached by Aſdrubal 
Heœdus, for thus infulting his country in its affliction, which 
be had brought upon it; ** Were it poſſible, ſays Hannibal, 
* for my heart to be ſeen, and that as clearly as my counten- 
* ance; you would then find that this laughter which offends 


* ſo much, flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a a 


4 mind almoſt diſtracted with publick calamities. But is this 
% laughter more unſeaſonable than your, unbecoming tears? 
„ Then, then, ought you to have wept, when your arms were 
„ ingloriouſly taken from you, your ſhips burnt, and you. 
«« were forbid to engage in any foreign wars. This was the 
„% mortal blow which laid us proftrate. —We are ſenfible of the 
„ publick calamity, ſo tar only as we have a perfonal concern 
« jn it; and the loſs of our money gives us the moſt pungent 
% forrow. Hence it was, that when our city was made the 
* ſpoil of the victor ; when it was left diſarmed and N 
| 65+ lat 
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jeſs amidſt ſo many powerſyl; nations of, Africa, who kad at 
„that time taken; the eld, vo a groan, not a. ſigh was heard; 
+ But now, when you are called on for a poll-tax, you bewail 
„ and lament as if, all were loſt. Alas! I only wiſh that the 
* ſubject of this day's, fear, does not ſoon appear to you the 
t leaf of your mis fortune. „ 
Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked, in orden 
to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, thro' crouds of people, 
Whom curioſity had drawn together to behold his march? The 
moſt magnificent triumph that Rome bad ever ſeen was decreed. 
him, and the ſurname of Africanus was beſtowed upon this great 
man; an honour till then unknown, ne perſon before him. 
having aſſumed the name of a vanquiſhed nation. (c) Such was, 
the conclufion of the ſecond Punick war, after. having. laſted. 
feventeen years. 1 8 55 Tow ant 


4 ſhort reflection on the government of” C AH HAN, inthe time: 
Faw vw be ficond Punick Wane, | 


3 


"4 ſhall conclude the particulars which rel! the ſecond: 
Punick war, with a reflection of (4) Polybius, which will ſhow 


the difference between the two commonwealths. It may be 


affirmed, in ſome meaſure, that at the beginning of the ſecond 
Punick war, and in Hannibal's time, Carthage was in its des 
cline. The flower of its youth, and its -fprightly vigour, were 
already diminiſhed. It had begun to fall from its exalted pitch 
of power, and was inclining towards its ruin: Whereas Rome 
was then, as it were, in its bloom and ſtrength of life, and 
fwiftly advancing to the conqueſt of the univerſe. The reaſon 
of the declenfion of the one, and theriſe of the other, is taken, 
by Polybius, from the different form of government eſtabliſhed- 
in theſe commenwealkths, at the time we are now ſpeaking 
of. At Carthage, the common people had ſeized upon the 
fovereign authority with regard to publick affairs, and the ad- 
vice of their ancient men or magiſtrates were no longer liſtene 
to; all affairs were tzanſacted, by intrigue and cabal. To take 
no notice of the artifices which the faction oppoſite to Hannibal: 
employed, during the whole time of his command, to perplex 
him; the ſingle inſtance of burning the Roman veſſels during 
a truce, a perfidious action to which the common people com- 


pelled the ſenate to lend their name and aſſiſtance, is a proof of 


Poly bius's aſſertion. On the contrary, at this very time, the- 
Romans paid the higheſt” regard to their ſenate, that is, to a 
body compoſed of the greateſt ſages; and their old men were 

| 5 a liſtened 
(e) A. M. 3804. A. Carth, 646, A. Rom. 54 8. Ant. J. C. 200, (4) Lib. 
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liſtened" to and revered as oratlts. It is well Khowil that the 
Noman people were exceedingly jealous of their authority, 3nd 
_ Eſpecially in that part of it which related to the election of 
megiſtrates. (e) A century of young men, who by lot were 
to give the firſt vote, which generally directed all the teſt, had 
nominated two conſuls, On the bare temonſtrante of Fabius *, 
who repreſented to the people, that in à tempeſt, like that 
with which Rome was then ſttuggling, the ableſt pilots ought 
to be choſen to ſteer their common ſfiip, the republick; upon 
this; 'I ſay, che century feturned to their fuffrages, aud noni. 
Hated other confuls. Polybius, from this difpatity of goveth- 
went, infers, that a people, thus guided by*the erudence of 
old men, could not fail of prevailing over a ſtate which was 
overned wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the 
omans, under the guidance of the wiſe counſels of their fenate, 
gained at laſt the ſuperiority with regard ta the war conſidered 
15 general, though they were defeated in ſeveral particular 
engagements; and eſtabliſned their power and grandeur on ths 
ruin of their rivals. eee 9707 2 18 | 


11 (e) Liv. I. xxiv. n. 8, 9. 7 0 
Quilibet nautarum rectorumque | navigatius, fed jam aliquot percellis 
tranquilio mari gubernare poteſt: Ubi | ſubmerſi pene ſumus. Itaque quis ad 
ſeva orta tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato | gubernacula; ſedeat, ſumma cura pro- 
Mari rapitur vento navis, tum viro & videndum ac præsavendum nobis eſis | 
tobernatore opus eſt. Non tranquillo } V 
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